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To 

The Sacred Memory of my youngest Brother, 
Bablya (alias Yeshavant). 

This noble and brilliant soul, was snatched 
away by the cruel Hand of Death, while just on 
the threshold of life. 




FOREWORD 


The author of this novel, Mrs. Leelabai Khare {nM Miss 
Venu Chitale) had considerable experience of British public 
and social life, acquired during her long stay in England and 
her work in connexion with the B.B.C. in London. With 
the aid of this knowledge and experience, she can be said 
to have acquired an aptitude to appraise Indian social life 
as a study in comparisons. Her present production, In 
Transit, appears to be the result of this process. It is a 
socio-political novel, depicting Indian family life under the 
stimulation of political and economic ideas, covering the 
important period of 1915-1935. I call this period important, 
because it was an era when the Indian national movement 
was raj)idly gaining in ascendancy in the different parts of 
the country. In Maharashtra, for instance, it took the form 
of Home Rule agitation sj)onsored by the two great leaders 
the late Lokmanya Tilak and Dr. Besant. It caught into 
its fascinating web many a generous and progressive youth, 
some of whom hover over the main incidents of this attractive 
narrative. 

The stoi^ ... ^^xJered round the events of a family which 
can be taken as typical of the progressive Indian families 
of this period. The narrative is spread over three generations, 
the central figure being a Patriarch of a t 3 q)e which is fast 
disappearing under the devastating conditions of modern life, 
but which held the field for many generations. The narrative 
is woven from the warp and woof of the changes which are 
being noiselessly effected in the lives of Indian families of 
culture and prestige. It is usually said that the Hindu joint 
family is breaking rapidly under the stress of modern forces, 
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but, in this all-round and rapid metamorphosis some may 
think it desirable to have preserved in a permanent form a 
faithful picture of the cultural traditions, mental equipment 
and customary observances of such families before their 
destruction becomes complete. They represent in a sense 
the nexus between the old and the new. Viewed from this 
angle, this novel, written in a flowing and easy style, charac¬ 
teristic of the author, may be found of more than fleeting 
value as depicting a few social and domestic phenomena, 
which are fast disappearing and will be completely lost to 
view in a decade or two. 1 wish the book every success. 


University of Poona 
October 3, 1950 


M. R. JAYAKAR 



25, CUFFB Pabadb, 
CoLABA Bombay 6. 

** I must congratulate you on your achievement in 
writing this big book through such a time of stress as ours, 

I always thought in London that behind the gentle and 
shy person you seemed to be to everyone, you had a resi¬ 
lience in defence of certain unconventional principles of your 
own with which you silently gave battle to all. Apart from 
this strength of yours, which may be derived from your 
Maratha ancestry, there was obviously a sensitiveness far 
in excess of your contemporaries. 1 remember the w^ay you 
reacted to tlie poetry of one of my scrij^ts when your colleagues 
merely passed it through the censorship with the routine 
expression typical of authorities in such matters. And now 
the poetry and courage in you have come to fruition. IN 
TRANSIT is a good saga of Maharashtrian life, with all the 
intricacies of family customs and habits which are undergoing 
transformation in the jjeriod of social change tlirough which 
we are passing. The characterisation has obviously been 
achieved from intimate knowledge of the various households 
involved. And the narrative is sustained at an even pitch 
of writing without the purple patch or the deliberate use of 
lovely words which mars so many novels written in English 
by Indians who want to show off their mastery of the alien 
tongue. 

May your pen give us more insight into the lives of the 
people you seem to know so well, and may your woman’s 
tenderness expiate the pain that there is in our land as well 
as reveal to us the beauty and joy that is in our struggles for a 
new life/' 


MULK RAJ ANAND 
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1915 

It was just after midnight and the streets of Poona seem¬ 
ed still alive with the reverberation of the music; the music 
of bands, pipes and drums that had ushered in a new bride. 
The bridal procession had spent itself into the wada, the home 
of the Sarafs. The brilliantly lit lamps and shining chande¬ 
liers threw a luminous glow into the suiTounding darkness. 

The Sarafs, renowned jewellers, lacked for little. 

From where he was sitting in the front verandah-hall, 
Abba could see the people passing in and out through the 
massive wooden doors in the outer wall of the wada. The 
procession that evening had come up to his highest expecta¬ 
tions. The special horse-trappings had been brought out 
for the occasion, and Gazzra, the white mare, trained for 
ceremonial and processional dancing, and decked with silver 
and brocade, had reacted brilliantly to the fireworks. Abba 
remembered the flirtatious glances she had cast at him every 
now and again, as she led the procession, as if for his approval. 
Second in the procession had been the drums which again 
were followed by the music-makers proper. Again and again 
the procession paused for dazzling bursts of fireworks in 
display. 

The bridal coach, an open carriage drawn by white horses, 
was covered with flowers, and seemingly in their midst sat 
Dada and his bride, while beside the coach walked the proud 
and erect figure of the Saraf Abba, the grandfather, carrying 
his seventy years with ease. Behind them the procession 
stretched for many yards. Servants were running backwards 
and forwards rolling out carpets for the honoured guests to 
walk on. Behind these guests followed many more on foot, 
in carriages, and in tongas. 

The marriage ceremonies had lasted for nearly a week. 
Today Dada had fetched his bride from the house of her father 
to his own parental home. Mai, Dada’s mother, had not 
walked in the procession, but after she had seen it start, 
had quietly taken a carriage home. For her it had been an 
anxious week. All had depended on her good management; 
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moreover, the ceremonial of Hindu nuptial rites required the 
presence of both the parents, or of their lawful representa¬ 
tives. Throughout the week, Mai’s presence had been indis¬ 
pensable. The procession was still threading the streets and 
lanes of Poona when Mai arrived home and prepared to re¬ 
ceive her daughter-in-law. She thought with relief that there 
remained for her only one more essential ceremony to perform, 
the giving to her daughter-in-law of the new name, her mar¬ 
riage name, and she had decided it should be Janaki. Mai’s 
time was full; she was expecting her fifth child, and the week 
of the wedding had been a doubly anxious one for her, “Just 
a few more hours,” she now thought to herself, and then re- 
membei’ed how everybody was saying that it was going to be 
a girl this time. Mai wanted a second girl. “It would be nice 
for Lopamudra to have a sister,” she mused. 

3t( 4c « afc 

Weddings, thread-ceremonies and births are constant 
occurrences in an Indian home. A wedding cannot wait, 
for the horoscope points out the auspicious day; thread- 
ceremonies cannot wait either, for boys grow up so quickly; 
and babies are irresistible by nature. But Dada’s wedding 
was now over; even the naming-ceremony of the bride had 
been performed without a hitch. 

It was midnight. The children, privileged to stay up 
late for the procession, had fallen asleep wherever sleep over¬ 
came them and were carried to bed. The women had with¬ 
drawn to the women’s apartments, taking the bride with 
them. But Dada’s sister, Lopamudra, his cousins and some 
of his personal friends, a crowd of young people, surrounded 
him in the canopied courtyard. They were in the highest 
spirits, teasing him unmercifully. 

“Come on, Dada, what is her new name?” 

“He’s too shy to utter it!” 

“I say where is Janaki?” 

“We won’t leave until he speaks out her name at least 
once!” 

Dada was intensely conscious of the presence of his 
grandfather, Abba, on the verandah a few yards away. 
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Certainly he was now a married man, but behind him he had 
the whole of the Indian tradition and before him the example 
of his quiet, unassuming father, Bapu, the only son of the 
Saraf, a modest man now in his forties. In the Indian tra¬ 
dition youth must respect age. Dada could find hardly a 
word to answer his noisy tormentors, in such near presence 
of the Saraf and the elders. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

It was the midnight hour. Abba was leaning against a 
takhya cushion with his right arm at ease over another. 
His old friends had settled down around him to chew betel- 
nut and paan in peace and comfort. The large silver tray 
with its massive bowls containing paarif spices, and other 
rare dainties like musk, was being passed from one to the 
other as each connoisseur helped himself to what he fancied. 
Here in the verandah-^ll, where the bridfc’s naming-ceremony 
had taken place, the ieep wine-coloured carpet was still scat¬ 
tered with rose petals and jasmine buds from the garlands 
and bouquets offered to the wedding guests. 

The servants in their quarters were discussing the beauty 
of the new bride. They were going to like her even though 
it was said, it is true, that she had gone to learn in a “place” 
where men learnt too, and that in Bombay! 

Dada’s wife was the first bride in the Saraf family who 
had gone to the University. It was hoped, of course, that 
she would bring no disgrace to the orthodox family with its 
age-old customs and traditions. Neighbours had said that 
Abba, the Chitpawan Brahmin, was becoming a gambler! 
For was it not a sheer gamble to choose for his grandson a 
bride who had actually gone to the University? Women 
who went in for education were rather difficult as wives and 
daughters-in-law. They were said to have queer ideas about 
life in a large and old family! Yet Abba had risked it. And 
when his orthodox friends criticized his choice, he consoled 
them by saying, “She’s a fine girl. True, she’s not as beauti¬ 
ful as her mother-in-law, my son’s wife, but this girl, well, I 
saw her horoscope, it shows that she is going to be the prop 
of the whole family.” This explanation always satisfied his 
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old friends who never spared him whenever he did anything 
which might be (X)nsidered a departure from custom. 

Ill the servants' quarters the “College education” was 
easily dismissed. To them the new bride was beautiful, al¬ 
most as beautiful as their mistress, on that they were all 
agreed. And now her ornaments occupied their minds. 
\^at a day it had been when the Saraf's goldsmith came with 
the jewels and ornaments. All the servants were called to 
have a look at the beautiful jewellery, Mai herself handing 
round the silver tray on which they rested. Were the}^ not 
magnificent! And that emerald which hung as a pendant to 
the many-stringed pearl necklace! Ah, but that one had 
come as part of Mai’s dowr}^! The servants whispered among 
themselves informing one another that the emerald had been 
given to Mai by her father, the Rajah who had committed 
suicide. He had given it to his only* daughter at her weddin g 
twenty-two years ago. How skilfully the goldsmith had set 
it anew for Dada’s wife, the first bride i^ the Saraf home since 
Mai’s wedding to Bapu, the lawyer son of the Saraf. 

“It sparkles, you know, it dazzles your eyes,” commented 
the gatekeeper. 

“Haa, but you didn’t see it before it was set. The gold¬ 
smith you know, he put it under the water. I saw it with 
my own two eyes, over there in the little white stone pond 
on the side verandah. And shall I tell you, it turned the 
water green... .grecTi, I tell you! The water was turned 
greerty because the emerald was in the water!” boasted the 
coachman. 

The servants had freely invited their friends and rela¬ 
tions to come and enjoy this great wedding at their master’s 
house. There was much gossiping and friendly banter, but 
although many of the servant guests admired the Saraf jewels, 
there were others who maintained their opinion about the 
superiority of their own master’s jewels. 

“Yes, may be your emerald makes the water green,” 
said the footman from another family, “but you should see 
ray mistress’s nose-ring. It has a diamond that shines like a 
bright star against her nose. It lights up her whole face like 
a l^p.” 

“But you should see our gold,” chimed in a groom from 
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a nearby tuada. “Never have these eyes seen gold like the gold 
belts of my master’s daughters.” 

A great deal of wrangling was going on over the merits 
of the jewels and gold of the different big houses, when sud¬ 
denly the coachman was called away. “Perhaps the new 
bride has left something behind at her father’s house,” yawn¬ 
ed Gopika. “Must get to bed, women, tomorrow is the closing 
feast to the bride’s people; the cooks will be up at four in 
the morning and we shall have our hands full, believe me,” 
she drawled.^ 

One by one the servants spread their mats and cotton 
quilts and lay themselves down to rest. Gopika and a few 
women were still gossiping sleepily, when suddenly the coach¬ 
man returned in great excitement. 

“It’s a girl, it’s a girl,” he shouted. “I’ve just brought 
in the 'ispital nurse from the camp!” He sat down against 
the wall. “We all said it should be a girl, and so it is a girl. 
Wise little woman to choose a nice quiet hour after the bustle 
and the noise of the wedding. I came back with the nurse 
and then they told us it was a girl.” n 

“What do you fetch a nurse for when the baby is already 
born?” said the gatekeej)er’s old mother. Her greatest pride 
in life was that all thirteen of her children had been bom 
without the aid of a nurse. “I have an antelope way with 
me, my dear! All my babies were born like thaW she said 
with a snap of the fingers. “On the run, no fuss, no bother,” 
she droned. Determinedly she sat up, and in a voice strong 
with the pride of experience she continued, “Haa, but then, 
I have been a woman who was always on the go, my girls. If 
I wasn’t working in the fields, I was carrying water or grind¬ 
ing com.” She moved her corpulent frame to a more com¬ 
fortable posture. “When there is a baby inside, you must 
be on the go. Not like some lazy ones in those big houses, 
where they sit and eat, and eat and sit, and belch all day 
long,” she scorned. “Nurses and doctors, poof! Haa, but 
my mistress here, thank God, she’s no i^er. She’s unlike 
any daughter of a king, she’s like lightning, she moves about, 
she works!” 

The excitement caused by the coachman’s announcement 
was now dyii^ down, and the old woman’s audience was 
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gradually falling asleep, but she continued for ears that barely 
heard, “My mistress has had all her children without any of 
these ’ispital nurses, why bring a nurse this time?” 

The courtyard was deserted. The big front verandah, 
enclosed at both ends so that it was like a large hall, was now 
almost in darkness. The lamps were burning low, and Abba 
and his friends had long since left it. The large house, bene¬ 
volent Uke a huge bird, covered under its wings all who called 
it home, those who quarrelled, those who were happy, those 
who were anxious, those who were in pain, as Mai was now. 
All was hushed when suddenly Daji’s voice could be heard 
from the balcony above. He had recognized his brother 
Dada’s figure standing against the balcony railings. “Mother 
has had twins, Dada,” he called out trying to suppress his 
excitement. 

Dada had been dreaming of his lovely young bride. 
Where was she at this moment? Away beyond the middle 
courtyard she had gone with the women of the household. 
According to the Hindu custom the final rites confirming the 
marriage did not take place on the wedding night. That day 
was still a bit further off. But Daji's words recalled Dada 
from his dreamland. “Twins!” he exclaimed. “What are 
they, boys or girls?” 

“One of each,” said Daji excitedly, “one boy and one 
girl!” And he dashed off to spread the news, which he had got 
from Awwa, Mai’s old nanny. 

Dada followed slowly, his thoughts still slower. “Mother 
has had twins; mother has had twins;” beat in his mind. 
But his dreams were elsewhere. Was his wife perhaps 
telling her chaperons that she did not like this or that new 
in-law? Perhaps she was saying, ‘Isn’t the father-in-law a 
very quiet person?’; or, ‘the mother-in-law is the most beautiful 
woman’; or perhaps she was just being very shy of all around 
her who would be noticing every movement of the new bride. 
What a week of ceremonies and feasts it had been. ^ He had 
hardly been able to look at her properly all this time.... 
“Mother has had twins, a boy and a girl.” 

Dada made his way to the left wing of the loada, where 
Abba had his writing room, and there on the balcony he 
found his father and the old Saraf. Grandfather, father and 
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son formed a silent trio anxiously waiting for further news of 
the mother and the newly born twins. 

Awwa had merely said that Mai had delivered twins. 
It was not very long, however, before the family physician 
appeared and told them that tlxe babies were in the best of 
health, although the mother was rather weak. “But no need 
to worry about her,” he comforted them, “she’s been through 
a lot during this wedding, but she will l>e all right by the 
morning. You can go to bed now, there is nothing to be 
anxious about.” 

When Bapu and Dada had gone, Baraf Abba went back 
into his study. He was very fond of this little sanctum of 
his. He settled down cross-legged on the carpet at his low 
writing-desk of shining ebony. Through his old-fashioned 
spectacles he strained his eyes to examine some diagrams 
drawn on a scroll of parchment. He was not alone. The 
family priest, the family physician and Pantoba the keeper 
of the Saraf safe were grouped around him. The only sound 
in the room was the scratching of the quill pen, the only 
movement that of Abba as he dipped the quill into the brass 
inkpot and made a further tracing on the scroll. It was a 
solemn occasion. Abba, the Sanskrit panidit, was drafting 
the horoscopes of the new-born babies. The Saraf as pandit 
had predicted the futures of so many, but lately he was given 
to merely musing over a horoscope and saying little. To¬ 
night he had spread four horoscopes open before him. Deep¬ 
ly absorbed, he was reading from one to the others. There 
were the two of the parents, Bapu and his wife Mai, and 
here were the two of the twins, not yet completed. An ex¬ 
pression of intense pain clouded the old man’s face. What 
w'as there in those diagrams and letters that could have caused 
it? There were noted only the positions of the various pla¬ 
nets at the time of birth, 

Abba cleared his throat. This startled the old priest and 
the keeper of the safe, who had been nodding drowsily for 
the last ten minutes. He sat upright and automatically poured 
fine sand over the writing to blot the geometrical diagrams 
and Sanskrit figures. Abba then rolled up the four scrolls. 
The men in the room looked enquiringly at him, but he merely 
sighed and kept to himself the secrets that the stars foretold. 
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“My friends,” he said, “as you know, I had planned to 
leave on my pilgrimage to Kailas as soon as my grandson 
Dada was married, but now we shall have to stay, the pil¬ 
grimage is not yet to be. Our worldly cares are not yet over.” 
He smiled sadly. 

^ 

“Akka, get up! Get up, you slug-a-bed!” Awwa shook 
Lopamudra by the shoulder. “Up with you! Get up!” 

Lopamudra grunted, and turned over, Awwa raised 
her voice: “Come on, you must be up. Today is the farewell 
feast for your brother's in-laws. And let me tell you another 
thing, young lady. Your gre^t-uncle is coming today.” With 
that, the old namiy seemed to forget the urgent necessity of 
waking up Lopamudra for the moment. She rested her 
hands on her ample hips and with a troubled look in her eyes 
she murmured, “So many years, it is so many years, and 
now the peace will be cfisturbed all over again.” The old 
woman was thinking of Abba’s only brother, much younger 
than himself, who had disappeared from the house on the eve 
of his marriage and been away for years. And now, in the 
dead of night, a neighbour had come after the wedding pro¬ 
cession of Dada and his bride, to say that a message had come 
to him that Abba’s brother was arriving the next day. 

“What is he coming for?” Awwa asked herself. Well, 
she would find out today. Today! Goodness gracious, he 
would be here any moment and this girl still fast asleep. Awwa 
bestiiTed herself and shook Lopamudra once more by the 
shoulder. “Get up! Get up! Your great-uncle will be here 
any minute; your mother in bed with the twins and you lie 
sleeping,” 

Lopamudra sat bolt upright on the bed, her eyes wide 
open. “Twins! Did you say twins? Girls?. Boys? Oh! 
Awwa why didn’t you tell me before?” She leapt out of bed 
and grasped Awwa by the hand. 

“Come on, come on Awwa, come and show them to me,’^ 
she coaxed, but Awwa stood firm and would not let Lopa¬ 
mudra go to the room where Mai and the twins were enjoying 
a well deserved rest. This room, where all the members of 
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the family had been bom, and which was specially reserved 
for these occasions, lay in the most quiet part of the 
house. 

“No, no! Not now. Get along with you. IVe filled 
your box with a special new almond-shell charcoal powder, 
go and clean your teeth. I’m very busy, so you’ll have to 
ask Savitri to do your hair.” 

“Awwa, may I have some more rose oil for my hair today? 
After all, the festivities in this house are still going on!” 

“Yes, what with the twins and your great-uncle coming and 
all; very well, ask Savitri to fetch some out of the sweet- 
spices cupboard for you.” And Awwa hurried away as 
quickly as her weight would allow her, to awaken whomsoever 
she happened to think of on her way. 

Lopamudra retired to a dressing room, and there she 
went through the daily morning ritual of teeth, hair, bath, 
dress. 

It was still hours before sunrise, and night still shel¬ 
tered in the hollows of the hills around Poona. The big 
toadas and the small tmdas were only just astir. The city 
too was gradually awakening to another day of crowded 
existence drawn out in bazaar and market-place, in streets 
and in filthy lanes where the inhabitants of bathroomless 
houses had to perform their ablutions with only the sky for 
cover, and children had to use the roadside for latrines. 

Night was yielding to the day. In the Saraf wada the 
creak-creak of the wooden wheels indicated that the servants 
had already begun to draw water from the deep well in the 
back yard. Outside, the rhythmic whirring of the sweeper- 
woman’s broom could be heard as she swept the previous day 
from the streets. The guava-women with their baskets of 
fruit, which lay cool and protected und^r thick layers of green 
leaves, sauntered past the wada. They sang as they walked 
with their large baskets on their heads. They had come from 
beyond Kothrud, from the guava orchards beyond Kothmd, 
and they were going to the city market of Poona to sell their 
smooth-skinned fruit. 

Abba had gone straight to his morning bath after he 
had rolled up the horoscopes a few hours before and looked 
them away. Now he saw the priest in the shrine busy with 
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his morning worship. In his right hand he held the silver 
lamp with its wick burning a golden light in the ghee-oil; in 
his left hand he held a bell which he rang softly as he offered 
the light to the household deities in the shrine. 

In the kitchen yard the cooks had already been busy 
for hours. As the cooking proceeded, huge brass pots and 
pans were being pushed on and off the big open hearths dug 
in the earth. More than a thousand guests would eat in the 
Saraf wada today, and not even the roomiest kitchen was 
large enough for all the cooking that would have to be done 
for such an occasion. Secure behind their little barricade 
of stakes and ropes, the cooks, professionals specially engaged, 
could exercise their skill unhindered. The barricade was a 
most necessary device, for it served to keep away children 
who might stray among the open cauldrons or boiling pots of 
curry and syrups, and open pans of boiling ghee. The barricade 
also guarded the Brahmin privilege, for none was allowed to 
come among the cooks if he or she had not first had a bath and 
changed into the special garment worn when cooking or inside 
a temple. 

More and more people were waking up. The servants 
had already begun to sweep the verandahs and yards. Faded 
flowers, fragments of garlands and silver thread, crumbs of 
sweetmeats and silver paper in which the sweets had been 
wrapped, and all the debris of the great procession of the night 
before lay scattered about. The Brahmin priest had taken 
with him the heap of kunku-dusted rice in which the new 
name of the bride had been traced, but the remains had to be 
swept away this morning. Today there was to be the farewell 
feast to the bride’s people, and at the same time it would be a 
welcoming feast to Abba’s brother after his long absence. 
There was a great deal to clean, to cook and to prepare. And 
light was already beginning to show in the east. 

“Om Namalml Om Bhaskaraya Nartmhal ’ ’ Abba’s sonor¬ 
ous voice vibrated through the wada as he paid homage to the 
rising sun. The cooks in the kitchen yard heard it, and the 
water man turning his wheel; the groom in the stable and the 
millomua milking the buffaloes in the shed knew that the sun 
had risen. 

Lopamudra tiptoed quietly into her mother’s room to 
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take her first look at the new-born twins. 

♦ * ♦ * 

By now the wada was bustling with life. Flowers, gar¬ 
lands and bouquets, ordered from the florists, had arrived 
in covered baskets; the gardener too had taken his daily 
basket of flowers to the little temple inside the wada. Lopa- 
mudra appeared on the verandah and called to a servant to 
find her the basket containing the specially plaited flower 
coronets of jasmine and chrysanthemum, and to bring it to 
one of the inner apartments after her. When she arrived 
there, there was a shout and a rush for the coronets. 

Slim and tall, Lopamudra held the basket up as high 
as she could above her head. 

“No! No! You sit down. Let go! Let go! You’ll have 
to wait till Vahini, our new sister-in-law, has had hers,” she 
protested. 

“Bring the basket here, Lopamudra,” called her great- 
aunt Yamuna from the other end of the room where she 
was busy fastening jewelled stars, a sun and moon into the 
jet-black hair of the bride. 

Lopamudra, still holding the basket high up above her 
head, walked across the room followed by a swarm of glee¬ 
fully shouting little girls, the tiniest ones clinging to her sari. 

Great-aunt Yamuna considered long and earnestly and 
at last chose a cmmingly contrived coronet of jasmine buds 
with a pink rose in the middle, which she then carefully xfiaced 
over the bun at the back of the bride’s head. The little 
girls who had watched solemnly while great-aunt Yamuna 
deliberated, now danced about again and held out their hands 
with unconcealed impatience for Lopamudra to distribute 
the little flower coronets to them. Today every woman in 
the Saraf wada, except the widows, would wear a flower 
coronet even if she were only three years old and her plait 
were only two inches long or her bun the size of a betel-nut. 

There was much coming and going in the large dress¬ 
ing room of the women. Children in various stages of nudity 
were being massaged and bathed by mothers, sisters and 
nursemaids. Servants were fetching boiling water from the 
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pot-bellied, narrow-necked copper pote boiling over log fires^ 
to the bathrooms. The children monopolized the largest 
bathroom in the house, large enough to accommodate six 
at a time. Placed at regular intervals on the stone floor were 
six blocks of black granite, each about two feet square; they 
were built in a slight hollow in the stone floor. Squeals of 
delight filled the room as the children were massaged with 
paste of almonds and poppy seeds, turmeric and coconut oil, 
and then scrubbed with powdered pods of shikakai. As 
they danced about on the granite squares their elders poured 
warm water from brass bowls and pitchers over their slippery 
little bodies until they felt as smooth as silk to the touch. 

In the long dining room next to the women’s apartment 
Brahmin cooks were serving a continuous breakfast as relays 
of children and women who had bathed and dressed appeared 
for a meal. Today the men were specially privileged to have 
their breakfast together with the women and children. The 
big meal of the day would start at twelve noon, and there was 
no time to prepare a separate sitting for the men for their 
breakfast. 


* * * * 

Dada was dressed in his ceremonial saffron and gold 
dhoti. He had thrown over his shoulders an ivory coloured 
shawl with a gold mango design that matched the border of 
his dhoti. He was waiting in the family temple, where the 
elders had gathered for the concluding homage to the guar¬ 
dian deity who had watched over the wedding. Soon his 
bride arrived. For the first time during this week Dada 
saw her clearly without the concealing floral head-dress. She 
approached him as a vision whose splendour rivalled even his 
most cherished impression of her. 

She was dressed in a green silken sari, woven through 
with threads of gold. The end of the sari hanging over her 
shoulder was a veritable sheet of gold and was held in at 
the waist by a heavy jewelled belt of gold. On her forehead 
blazed a large ruby attached to a pearl band which en¬ 
circled her h^, and which had a cross-band that covered 
the parting of her hair. In her ears and on her arms and 
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around her neck she wore pearls and rubies and gold, and as 
she moved, the green glass bangles, worn always by a bride, 
tinkled an accompaniment to the small silver bells on her 
ankles. The women had dressed and decked the new bride 
with the utmost care and artistry, and in the end great- 
aunt Yamuna had taken the greenest emerald and fasten¬ 
ed it with sensitive fingers around her neck. 

The bride approached her husband, and without a 
word took her stand beside him. The Brahmin priest 
called out to Shanta, married cousin of Lopamudra who 
had been chosen to perform the ‘Knotting Ceremony'. Shyly 
she approached, and taking the ends of Vahini’s sari and 
Dada’s shawl she knotted them together. 

“Come on, Shanta, say his name, say his name,” Lopa¬ 
mudra exhorted her cousin teasingly to utter her own hus¬ 
band’s name, something no Indian woman, attached to the 
old custom of referring to her husband by the respectful 
plural “they”, could do without blushing. Shanta said no 
word, but demurely walked backwards towards the group of 
women. 

The priest turned to Lopamudra, “Your turn is coming, 
Lopamu(ka-Akka,” he said, his eyes twinkling with good hu¬ 
mour as he looked at the young girl at whose betrothal he 
had himself oiBfioiated. The next moment he began to chant 
the Vedic hymn in Sanskrit. The ceremony of the re-in¬ 
stallation of the deity had started. A week ago the bride¬ 
groom’s parents, Bapu and Mai, had performed, together 
with the priest, the ceremony to invoke the deity to be pre¬ 
sent at the wedding. Today at the closing rites of the marriage 
the presence of both the parents was again necessary. 
But because of the birth of the twins, Mai could not be there, 
and Bapu, in his white silk dhoti and scarlet shawl, stood 
alone opposite the bridal couple. Mai’s fiat stool beside him 
was empty, but she was nevertheless present. The priest 
had blessed a betel-nut, and Bapu had tucked it into a fold 
of his dhoti at the waist. The betel-nut was Mai. 

When the ceremony was over, the bride and bridegroom, 
their sari and shawl still knotted together, went first to the 
shrine where they paid homage to the deity, and after that to ail 
the elders of the family wherever they might be in the tmda to 
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bow down and pay their respects to them. This joint tour 
ended in the front verandah«hall where the crowd had already 
gathered. Shanta was called to the fore again, this time to 
untie the knot she had tied in the temple. 

“Loudly, please, we can’t hear,” shouted the irrepi’essible 
Lopamudra. 

Shanta blushed, and as she untied the knot she blurted 
out her husband’s name. 

The Indian sun was climbing higher and higher. Bapu 
and Lopamudra were supervising the seating arrangements 
in the courtyard canopied for the wedding. Long rows of 
low red lacquered stools studded with brass ran down the 
length of the courtyard. The bridegroom would sit at the 
head of the first row, and beside him there was a seat for the 
bride who would come to pay her respects to the men guests 
and eat a few mouthfuls with her husband. Lopamudra 
examined the red and white chalk drawings around each flat 
table-stool critically, for each guest would have his own two 
stools, one to serve as a seat and the other as a table on which 
would rest his large plate and small bowls for individual 
curries, sauces and sweets. Between every two flat tables 
she looked to see whether the servants had placed the little 
stands for the joss-sticks, Lopamudra walked to the end 
of the canopied yard and looked down the passage way that 
had been left in the middle dividing the courtyard so that 
the men’s seats were on her left and the women’s on her 
right. The five hundred honoured guests would be accom¬ 
modated comfortably under the canopy. 

Bales of banana leaves had already arrived, and the 
stewards were busy cutting them up and trimming them to 
serve as large plates for all the other guests who would eat on 
the verandahs, in the large rooms, and wherever else they 
would be seated. All the silver plates available, even those 
borrowed from other wadas would be used for the honoured 
guests, and no guest would be offered a meal in a brass plate 
at a wedding feast; so the trimmers of banana leaves had a 
busy time. 
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Lopamudra felt responsible, for Mai was in bed, and it 
fell to her to be the hostess. She watched the water servers 
fill the big earthen jars of water placed at intervals in the 
courtyard. 

Dada bustled in, followed by his two brothers, 
young Daji and small Bhayya and a crowd of their cousins 
and friends, all dressed in their dinner dhotis. 

“Dada, when is great-uncle arriving?” Lopamudra 
asked anxiously. 

“I don’t know, the carriage went to the station long ago.” 

“I suppose the train is late,” Lopamudra suggested, 
for many of the other guests had already arrived. 

Dada began distributing the palm-leaf fans to the boys, 
each of whom examined his fan minutely to see that it had 
no flaw. It was their privilege today to walk between the 
rows of seats, and with fans sprinkled over with cold water, to 
fan the guests, men and women alike. But suddenly there 
was a great commotion, a proper mutiny, and the leader was 
Bhayya, aged ten. 

“I won’t! I won’t fan the women. I’m a man, I am!” 
shouted Bhayya. Nearly in tears, he complained to Dada 
that Daji had decided to allocate the fanning of the women 
to him and his friends. He folded his small arms squarely 
over his chest and .threw back his head defiantly. He pursed 
his lips, “I won’t fan the women! I’m a man. I won’t, 
won’t!” 

“Hush Bhayya,” scolded Lopamudra, “look, the people 
are coming, don’t shout.” 

Dada came to the rescue. “Daji,” he addressed his 
sixteen-year-old brother, “let Bhayya and his gang fan the 
men, and you go over to the women’s side.” 

Daji with the smartness of a potential matriculate ac¬ 
quiesced with his latest favourite English expression. 
“Certainly,” he said, “certainly!” 

Bhayya was pacified. 

Abba and his son Bapu were in the front verandah- 
hall receiving the guests, where Da^ soon joined them. 
Horse-drawn carriages and tongas, and closed bullock-drawn 
carts were rolling and lumbering up to the high wooden 
doors and along the outer wails of the wada. The throng 
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increased as it neared the hour of noon. Mr. Joshi, a widow¬ 
er, father of the bride and chief guest of today’s feast, arrived 
inconspicuously with his only son Madhav, a boy of seven. 
He was greeted by Abba and Bapu. Dada his new son- 
in-law bowed down to him respectfully. He took him up 
to the sitting room on the first floor where others had already 
gathered. Lopamudra and Shanta helped by other young 
girls of the family were taking women guests to the room 
reserved for them. 

Dada had hardly resumed his post beside his father and 
grandfather when the carriage from the station drew up 
and Abba’s long absent brother stepped out, the ^‘Jaha- 
girdar”, as everybody called him because of his snobbish 
habits. 


* ♦ * ♦ 

Gopika, the coachman’s wife, bustled about importantly 
among the nursemaids and servants in the servants’ quarters. 
Was it not her husband who had driven the great-uncle from 
the station, and had she not all the news straight from his 
mouth? A prodigal’s visit, after all, was not an everyday 
affair. Gopika was very critical of the Jahagirdar for having 
caused Abba such sorrow and pain. She knew that none 
of the family was within hearing, but looked round to make 
quite sure, then raised her voice so that she could be heard 
above all the clamorous babies the mothers had left in charge 
of the nursemaids while they were busy at the feast. 

“He has grown a beard like a mendicant’s, and yet 
now surely wants to get married! The bane of our master’s 
life! Why has he come back at all?” She spat in protest 
through the trellis-work dividing the servants’ yard from the 
main part of the house, and peered through the fretwork to 
find another morsel of gossip for her audience. “What 
do you think,” she threw the words back over her shoulder, 
“what do you think ? They say he has come to stay in the 
ttwda for good.” And as if in protest she put him out of 
her mind for the moment, and let her peering eyes rest on a 
lawyer friend of Bapu’s. “Look at him, talking to his wife 
in front of strangers,” she said in disgust. “And they say he 
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Ixaa taught her to eat meatt” 

‘‘Agga-bayaaaaa,** sang the chorus of the sei^vauts, 
'‘meat, for Brahmins!’' 

“In my day,” chimed in the gatekeeper’s old mothei’, 
“no Brahmin touched even onions.” 

Gopika turned from the trellis-work and faced her audi¬ 
ence. She placed her right elbow in the palm of her left 
hand, and rested her chin on the tip of her thumb, at tha 
same time fanning her fingers past her scornful mouth. In 
a voice hoarse with accusation, she said, “It is true then, 
that this lawyer’s wife, this forward woman even wears san¬ 
dals instead of the modest red slippers!” 

“In my day,” drawled the gatekeeper’s old mother, 
“the toes of the women were adorned with silver rings.” 

Gopika turned again to the openings in the trellis to 
find another victim to pounce upon, or to glean more news 
of the guests. 


♦ ♦ * Ht 

Parvati Pate Hara-Hara Mahadev.., said Abba 
giving the signal for the feast to begin. ' 

'^Parvati Pate Hara-Hara Mahadev, ...” the invocation 
to Lord Shiva and Parvati, his consort, was echoed through¬ 
out the courtyard by the guests. Priests sprinkled specially 
blessed water in between the rows and rows of seats; 
Pantoba, one of the moat trusted of Abba’s staff, and now in 
clmrge of the Saraf safe, went round with a large tray filled 
^th coins, silver and copper, while two assistants, one on 
either side of him, took handfuls from the tray and placed 
a copper in front of every guest except the priests, who were 
offered silver rupees instep; servers, men and womon, all 
Brahmins, were running to and fro carrying ishes and trays 
in and out among the rows; the guests were being shown to 
flieir seats to find the salads and ohutneys and jpapadams 
already on their plates; Daji and Bhayya and their com¬ 
panions were getting ready to fan the guestSi first testing the 
fans on thexnselves; the water servers had no rest, they were 
constantly filling their pitchers from the jars of ice-cold water 
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and emptying them again into the drinking otips of the thirsty 
diners. 

Dada had his father-in-law, Mr. Joshi on his right, then 
came little Madhav, brother-in-law, very shy, clutching his 
silk dhoti at the waist, wcfm for the first time today. 
Brother *‘Jahagirdar” sat next to Abba in the row facing 
the bridegroom, and further down sat a progressive Kao 
Bahadur. Bapu had on his right several friends, all lawyer 
colleagues, while on his left he had a rebel, wi admirer of 
Tilak. 

At either end of the long rows of seats were two short 
horizontal rows occupied by the Brahmin priests who offi¬ 
ciated and had chanted the Vedio hymns throughout the 
week of the marriage rites and ceremonies. There was much 
joking and teasing and loud laughter and even Abba joined 
in, and there was much pressing of delicious preparations 
upon each guest. 

Abba gave the servers no rest. “Boys!” he waved 
to them, “More jillahi^s here; more ehrikhanda there; I 
say, here boy, ladus please—” Abba went on pointing 
to victim after victim whose ^plates were filled again and 
again in spite of the most earnest protests. The servers 
entered into the fun. They developed special tactics to 
enable them to slip sweets and delicacies into the plates 
between or past hands outstretched proteotingly. 

The priests laughingly mimicked the modest diners and 
held their arms above their own plates in mock modesty, 
forming a gaping well through which the jiUabies and ladus 
passed in large quantities. 

“Bhayya, come on, now,” called Abba, “come on, sing 
your shha, now, your Sanskrit verse,” 

Bhayya, Abba’s young grandson, did not have to be 
asked twice. He put down his fan, and stood against a pOlftr. 
He joined his hands together in a wmaskar, the Hindu 
gefltxire of greeting, and in his shrill boy’s voice sang the 
only Sanskrit slom he knew, and which he sang on cdl 
occasions. 

Oreat-aunt Yamuna, heavy with age and fie^, shuffled 
up and down between the rows of women guests, her hands 
on her hips. Her Bhay^’s shka had pfeksed her as it 
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always did. As the Men followed Bha3rya, one afbw the 
other, and sang doha after shkat great-aunt Yamuna paused 
at intervals m front of a particular woman guest here and 
there, saying, “Please do justice to the dinner, my nieoe is 
in bed with twins.” 

The bride suddenly heard Dada’s voice for the first 
time as he raised it to sing his ahku, but she made no sign. 
She had only just regained her seat after having been to eat 
a few mouthfuls from the bridegroom’s plate, and she had 
felt as if all the eyes in the courtyard had been on her. The 
few steps back from her husband’s seat to here had seemed a 
mile. As she walked back the only thing she was conscious of 
was the brilliant array of colour and light of the silk saris, 
brocaded shawls and sparkling jewels of the women among 
whom she again sat down. Bhe had her friend, Sushila from 
Bombay, on her right, and on her left sat her aunt Chandu, 
intensely conscious of her widowhood in the midst of the 
happily married women guests, who ate the delicacies with 
relish and shook their sparkling bangles to and fro out of the 
way in mock aimoyance. 

i|i iK * 

The guests strolled back to the sitting-room in twos and 
threes and in little groups when dinner was over. There was 
much sprinkling of rose-water over them, and bouquets and 
garlands were offered. Trays full of pmn leaf folded into 
small sachets containing shreds of betel-nut, 
coconut, almond, cardamom and other spices, and secured 
by a clove stuck through were being pas^ round. After 
such a dinner who would refuse pouu? Men, women and 
children, aU chewed the dainty, till their lips were stained 
red. 

For the guests in the &ont courtyard and in the dining* 
rooms dinner was over, but there would still be many more 
sittings till kte into the night. There would be all the ser¬ 
vants and their friends from the other toodow. There would 
be the keepers of the Baraf orchards hi Poona, as well as those 
working oh the farms and banana plantatioiis Ottlside the 
city. And the Baraf village too was present for the dmOier* 
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There would be the goldsmith and his family; the washer* 
woman and hers; there would be the seller of glass bangles. 
The sandal maker, the street sweeper, the latrine cleaner, 
all would oome, and ail woidd get their share of the sumptu¬ 
ous dinner prepared by the renowned Brahmin cooks of Poona. 

But what was more, there was* even a rumour that the 
great woman reformer, Mrs. Ramabai Ranade would come. 
A widow, to partake of the wedding dinner? Would that 
not be a most inauspicious sign? Perhaps, if at all, it would 
be some time during the evening? It certainly would be a 
sensation if she should actually turn up. It was whispered 
m Poona that Bapu and his wife had personally gone to 
invite Mrs. Ranade. Abba, although he admired her as a 
heroic reformer, had left it to Bapu to take the lead in this 
most unorthodox invitation. 

In any case none would be as happy as the widow Chan- 
du if the great woman should indeed oome to the wada. 
She felt humiliated and hurt at the many stares she encoun¬ 
tered, directed at her bare forehead, her widow’s forehead 
devoid of the red kunku mark. There was no mistaking the 
meaning of the stares which plainly demanded how she, a 
widow, dared sit down with the other women at the feast. 
But Chandu, hoping that Mrs. Ranade would come, decided 
to stay. The bride Janaki, her brother’s daughter, was 
intensely conscious of Chandu’s simple white sari in con¬ 
trast to the gorgeous draperies of the others. While other 
wrists were sparkling with multicoloured bracelets, Chandu 
was wearing nothing besides thick, inexpensive glass ban¬ 
gles, and around Chandu’s neck the only ornament was 
purple glass beads on a copper chain. “No necklaces for my 
cbar Aunt, no flowers,” said the bride sadly to herself, but 
brisMy wiped away a tear and remained quiescent as became 
a bride among the women present. But her thoughts lingered 
around her aunt. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Aunt Chandu was hardly twenty and already she had 
been a widow for ten years. Janajri’s father, Mr. Joshi, 
had felt very stron^y that he should remove his sister from 
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her deceased husband’s home in Poona. But his own parents 
had decided differently, “The proper place for the shoe is 
the foot, and the right place for a woman, her husband’s 
home, even if he is no more,” the old man from Konkan had 
reprimanded his son. “A log is meant for the hearth, and 
there it must bum,” the bitterly conventional Brahmin 
mother had scolded her unhappy daughter. So little Chandu 
aged ten, hardly able to manage a sari yet, spent her days 
and months and years in her parents-in-law’s home. 

Chandu's father-in-law was a rich man but a miser. 
His determination to save money for the unknown heir, 
still to be adopted, and his wife’s conviction that a daugh¬ 
ter-in-law should always be treated curtly, combined to 
sadden little Chandu’s life. And to whom could she com¬ 
plain, and where seek sympathy? Indeed, every hardship 
she underwent, and every privation forced upon her was 
supposed to aid her purge her little sin-riddled soul, 

“Your sins of the past existence caused the death of 
my son,” the harsh mother-m-law raged against her. The 
young widow was obliged to keep all the regular fasts that 
the elders did, but there were even more for her, very spe¬ 
cial fasts, which were meant to “purify” her, widow that she 
was. Often they amounted to almost total fasts, or at 
best a little mouthful at midnight, if she were still awake 
to take it. 

Chandu, whose parents had strictly forbidden her to 
go to her brother’s home in Bombay, never compared her 
lot with that of her young niece, Mr. Joshi’s daughter, for 
indeed such a carefree life seemed utterly beyond her reach. 
In fact, Mr. Joshi hfikd even been warned by his strictly ortho¬ 
dox parents that they would commit suicide, if he dared to 
interfere with his sister’s life. Afraid lest his quick-tempered 
father should carry out this threat, their son decided to let 
the matter rest. He had not even succeeded in bringing 
his sister to Bombay for a holiday because her parents-in-law 
believed him to be a ^‘polluted” man aaares^t of his stay 
abroad, and they had solemnly warned him that his owa 
daughter’s marrh^ might be difficult to arrange and that too 
for the same reason. (Siaadu, thoroughly intimidated, never 
yearned for things that her niece ir^t ei]}oy* Bmearijdg 
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the floors with fresh cow.dung, spending hours a day drawing 
water from the well, washing clothes, scrubbing pots and 
pans, brass plates and other utensils, were but a few of her 
routine duties. The only duty she was never expected or 
asked to undertake was cooking. She, being a widow, was 
not tolerated in the kitchen where her touch would be consi¬ 
dered impure, and where she was believed to cause pollution. 
The traditional way of “purifying” a widow was to shave 
her head, and for this Chandu’s mother-in-law clamoured, 
also that she should then be dressed in the traditional widow’s 
garb and relegated to a life of renunciation in the midst of 
temptation. But the old woman’s miserly husband feared 
the censure of his progressive friends who supported the 
movement to denounce and abolish the custom of shaving 
widows’ heads. And so, thanks to the progressive ideas 
which were then beginning to stir in Poona, Chandu was allow¬ 
ed to keep her hair, her beautiful, long silky black hair. 

Por this concession she none the less paid heavily, for 
her work outside the kitchen increased. Her parents-in¬ 
law had a daughter who came home periodically for child-birth 
and Chandu was the best nurse available. She was moreover 
a good sweep and an excellent laundress, in fact the most 
inexpensive slave her in-laws could wish to employ. And 
her wages were very modest indeed, food whenever she was 
not fasting and two saris a year. 

But by the time she was nineteen both her own parents 
had died. Mr. Joshi, her brother, then assumed responsibility 
for her, and felt free to interfere with her parents-in-law’s 
plans for her as an unpaid servant. He invited her 
to Bombay for a little change. She was never sent back, 
but instep, he arranged for her to go to the widows’ 
school. He was determined to see her educated, and 
hoped secretly that she would one day be able to marry 
again. 

When he arranged the marriage of his daughter with 
the grandson of the broad-minded Baraf Abba he found a 
great sympathiater of the widows’ cause in the old man. In 
apite of the opposition from orthodox men and women, Abba 
insisted on having Chandu present at all the sacred ceremonies 
of the wedding. 
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Janaki, week-old bride, “Vahini” to all her iiew in-lawa, 
and “Tai” in her father’s home, still half asleep, was con¬ 
scious of the sound of the sea. AU else was still, and light 
was just beginning to break. Where was she? Bhe had heard 
the sea every morning for many years when she woke. But 
that had been in Bombay, in her own home, in her father's 
home. She was a married woman now. There had been a 
wedding, people, processions, feasts, ceremonies, Poona. 
Tai struggled with the fringes of sleep. A breath of cool air 
blew from the Indian Ocean, fluttered in at her window and 
coaxed her awake. 

She opened her eyes to see little Madhav on his bed 
next to her’s. So it was Bombay after all. There he lay 
sleeping in a typical position, half on his tummy, his left 
cheek flushed red as usual, and his right hand clutching the 
pillow. The white sheet half covered his little body and 
he had kicked ofl the pale blue shawl so that his feet lay 
exposed showing small toes tense and unrelaxed. A deep 
sigh escaped his half open mouth as he turned his face from 
one side to the other on the pillow. 

Here he was, just next to her, fast asleep. How terribly 
far away she had felt from him during that week in Poona, 
especially since the procession. He had wriggled out of the 
man’s hands who had picked him up and wanted to put 
him as the honoured brother-in-law of the bridegroom, into 
the bridal coach. He had looked so frightened and so lost; 
he had run back shouting ''Daddy, daddyl” She could not 
look back at him nor co^d she say a word then, a bride 
does not speak during the procession! And she did not see 
him again until the next day when he arrived at the wada 
with their father for the closing feast. Then there was the 
moment of departure on the verandah after the dinner was 
over. Her father and Madhav were going back to their 
house a few streets away, which they had taken for the 
wedding, and they were waiting to say good-bye to her* 
She had come up to them under an archway leading to the 
family temple. Madhav had looked so sm^ and fmrlom. 
23 
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She had called to him but he had clung to his father and 
had hung his head. “Madhav, aren’t you going to talk to 
Tai?” Mr. Joshi had asked. She had rushed to her father 
blinking her tears away, and had said, “Daddy, I won’t come 
to Bombay with you, if Madhav doesn’t talk to me.” Before 
she had finished speaking she had bent down and caught 
the boy in her arms. “I’ve caught the thief!” She had 
pretended to laugh. 

Now the first rays of the sun crept into the room where 
Tai was, and lightly touched Madhav’s soft black curls. But 
her thoughts were in Poona again. Yes, she had caught 
her little brother in her arms, arms laden with jewelled 
bracelets and tinkling glass bangles, but he had struggled free. 
He had turned his back on her, and buried his face in their 
father’s wrap. “Isn’t she going back home with us, Daddy?” 
his half smothered cry had been a mixed protest and appeal. 

And what had her father answered? He had said: 
“You must ask her nicely, Madhav, then she will.” All the 
newly acquired dignity of a married woman had then dropped 
from her and Tai had sobbed as if she were herself only 
Madhav’s age. 

It had been a hard and tiring week, all the excitement, 
all the responsibilities had worn her out. She had missed 
the presence of a mother, more so because aunt Chandu was 
a widow and not allowed to participate in preparations for the 
wedding. The orthodox servants of Poona had been ada¬ 
mant about that! For seven years, since Tai’s mother had 
died, it had been only Daddy, Madhav and herself with Ayah 
and Yusuf to look after them. And now from this small 
quiet family she was going into the vast wada with a house¬ 
hold that numbered scores. 

Tai was still stringing the experiences of the past week 
together, when she was rudely distiirbed by the ringing of her 
alarm clock. It woke Madhav. “Do you think they have 
opened their eyes yet, Tai?” he asked her. “Who, Madhav?” 
she asked, puzzled. “The babies in the big house!” he said. 
Tai laughed out aloud. “I’m sure they have, by now!” 
She jumped out of her bed, came over to him and pummelled 
him out of his. Shouting with glee and laughing they raced 
^ their father’s room, where Ayah caught Madhav and 
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c arried him off to bathe and dress him. Madhav was utterly 
happy. Here he was back home after that strange disturb¬ 
ing week in Poona, back with his father and Tai. He soaped 
the bells he was going to hang round the necks of the kittens 
and dipped the lot into his clean bath water. “Oh, Maria 
Mata! This boy will be the death of me!” said the Roman 
Catholic Ayah adoringly, wiping the water from her face, 
while Madhav with a look of intense concentration was strug¬ 
gling up for another go, the bells still slippery with soap. 
But Ayah short-circuited his attempt. She grasped him 
firmly and soaped him from head to foot using his favourite 
transparent soap. 

“I want to wash the bells. Ayah, I want to wash them 
clean,” he said peevishly. 

“Stand still, you hindrance!” Ayah kissed him and 
scolded him. 

“There were two babies in Poona in the stone house,’' 
he volunteered the information. “Their mother gave 
me a big parcel of pedha sweets. Ayah I want the sweets. 
Can I have the pedhas with my milk?” 

Ayah struggled to dry Madhav. He suddenly caught 
sight of Tai passing the half open bathroom door. 

“Tai,” he shouted, “the pussy’s babies have opened 
their eyes!” 

With only his trousers on he slipped out of Ayah’s hands 
and ran across the landing to the wooden box where Mani, 
the cat, had made a little nest for her family. Ayah puffed 
after him with a shirt in her hands. Madhav was picking up 
one kitten after the other in the orthodox method. He exa¬ 
mined each one closely. “He has opened his eyes_he has 

opened his_he has opened his eyes....” He said with a 

pleased smile. 

“So have they all,” said Ayah, pushing him into his shirt 
with determination. Madhav clung to her, folding his legs 
around her ankles. “Miau, miau,” he mimicked as she carried 
him, hanging like a barnacle to her leg, to his breakfast. 

* « « ♦ 

Tai rolled her long black hair into a bun low down 
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on her neck. As she watched her reflection in the glass, 
she thought of the week that had just passed in Poona, 
where the women had dressed one anotW’s hair. Soon 
she would be going back to her new home to take up her 
new life. But now, she came back to the present, it was 
almost breakfast time, and her father would soon be back 
from his usual morning stroll along the sea-front. She 
wondered if Chandu and Sushila were ready yet. She 
stuck a mogra bud into her hair and turned to go and find 
her aunt Chandu. 

Since Tai had developed the power of perception, she 
had always thought her aunt Chandu, her father’s young 
sister, most beautiful. As a little girl it had always worried 
her that aunt Chandu, almost her own age, with that lovely 
wide forehead, that creamy skin, did not wear the red kunku 
mark. Later, as she grew, she knew that it was because 
aunt Chandu was a widow and that it was for the same reason 
that she never wore flowers either. Tai remembered how 
at her wedding even the officiating priests did not hide their 
silent protest at the widow’s presence. Men, usually bored 
with the details of the nuptial rites and with the prayers, 
actually sat spellbound right through the ceremonies un¬ 
able to keep their eyes off Chandu. Not only was it a 
treat for them to see so many girls, but here was a young 
widow who was “bold” enough to appear like any other 
wedding guest. 

Mr. Joshi was conscious of the reactions to the presence 
of his widowed sister at the marriage of his daughter. Abba 
and Bapu had made it clear to him, however, that even 
though the Saraf household was known to be orthodox in 
its traditional religious practices, they were both sympathi¬ 
zers with reformers like Professor Karve and the late Justice 
Ranade’s widow Ramabai, 

Abba often talked to his son Bapu, discussing the 
new century which had brought to the fore so many of the 
age-old problems and abuses. Bapu felt that Ms father 
brought with him the experience and understanding of an 
age that was past, and yet a mind that could view with 
sympathy the new age which was shaping in front of his very 
eyes. Abba knew he was no visionary, but he believed 
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that if the present were lived according to the highest held 
principles, whether they be old or newly discovered, fulfil¬ 
ment would follow. Abba was an old man and was content 
to watch the new trends and learn. In Bapu however he 
saw a silent struggle and it pleased him to see in his son 
signs of active consent to the forward move. 

Mr. Joshi, who was the same age as Bapu, was happy 
that his daughter had married into such a family. He ap¬ 
preciated Abba’s tolerance and the way in which Bapu tried 
to break the shackles of oppressive tradition. This was 
especially evident in the way he cut himself completely 
away from the influence of his wife’s people, the palace 
of the State of Durgakunda. He had brought himself in 
voluntary disgrace with his in-laws, the feudal aristocrats, 
obedient hangers-on of the foreign rulers. It grieved him 
to hurt his ^ife, but she made it easy for him by identifying 
herself completely with her husband’s environment and line 
of conduct. Bapu experienced no clash or friction in his 
married life and the Saraf children could grow up unhamper¬ 
ed in a privileged home with happy surroundings. 

In such a home then Mr. Joshi had found a husband 
for his daughter Tai. He had discussed the proposal 
with her as he was determined to bring into practice the 
sane ideas he had acquired during his education abroad. 
He knew that in a tradition-bound country his daughter 
could not be expected to choose her own husband, but he 
would provide the occasion when she would at least have the 
chance to say “yes” or “no”. 

Knowing from what family Hada came, the young Tai 
felt no uneasiness about his credentials, and once she saw 
him, athletic and handsome, she blushingly gave her appro¬ 
val straightaway. Dada for his part, lost no time in rushing 
back to Poona to tell his father and grandfather that he 
indeed approved of the girl, and if they also did, he would 
be happy to marry her. So, at the auspicious time Tai had 
become Janaki during that crowded week in Poona, Janaki 
who would be known as Vahini in the wada. But now she 
was back in Bombay with the little party who had gone 
from there to the wedding, the little party consisting of 
Ml. Joshi, Madhav, Chandu, and Susbila, Tai’s closest friend. 
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Mr. Joshi put his watch back in his pocket and said, 
“The tea is leadv, Tai, you may strain it now.” 

“Even if I had my eyes closed,” said Chandu, “I should 
know that I was in my brother’s home.” Then turning 
to him she said, “Does it taste so different when timed, then?” 

“Daddy, not once did you have ‘timed* tea in Poona,” 
Tai teased her father. 

Sushila chimed in, “Timed tea? I saw tins and tins of 
tea being jxuired into huge copper pots in Tai’s new home 
in Poona during the wedding. I have never seen so much 
boiling water in the same pot at the same time!” 

“Tai,” laughed her father, “you will have to make a 
list of all your new relations.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Sushila, “with long explanations 
after each new name to say what they are. Pandit so and so, 
second cousin of bridegroom’s father; Astrologer so and so, 
third cousin of fifth grandson of great-aunt of bridegroom.. ” 

“Oh,” countered Tai, “if you want to know anything 
about anybody in the family go to Awwa.” 

“And who may she be?” inquired Mr. Joshi. 

“Daddy,” shouted Madhav, who had by now lost in¬ 
terest in his breakfast, “Awwa is the fat lady in a red sari. 
She won’t let me touch the small twins.” 

“Oh Daddy,” said Tai, “I wish you had been there 
when Madhav and I visited Mai and the twins,” 

“Did Madhav behave himself?” asked her father. 

“Do you know what he said? They were fast asleep 
and he looked at them and said ‘Pussy’s babies in Bombay 
haven’t opened their eyes either.’ ” 

These words of Tai’s reminded Madhav of the kittens 
again and he slipped away to have another look at them. 

“Mai was most amused,” continued Tai, “she said to 
him he must come back to Poona with me to see the babies 
with their eyes open.” 

“So the little fellow found his tongue, did he?” Mr* 
Joshi said smiling. 

“Who wouldn’t feel at ease with Mai?” Chandu re# 
marked sympathetically. 

“So he spoke when he was with her, did lie? I thought 
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he would never let go of my wrap again,” said Madhav’s 
father indulgently accusing. 

“Well, Tai,” teased Sushila, “you have certainly 
married into a family of rivals!” 

“Rivals? What do you mean?” Tai raised her eye¬ 
brows. 

“Look at Mai, so beautiful, and far too young-looking 
to be the mother of Saraf Raghunath Vishwanath, alias 
Bada, husband of our Tai here.” 

Tai flushed red, and Chandu said protectively, “But 
he too is young, Sushila.” 

“Tai, you need not feel so sensitive about him so soon,” 
said Sushila teasingly and laughed. 

“Well,” Mr. Joshi spoke after some consideration, “well, 
there’s no doubt about the beauty of Mai, but in my opi¬ 
nion, her daughter, that young girl Lopamudra is an embodi¬ 
ment of grace and charm. A very beautiful young girl, very 
beautiful,” he said. 

Ayah pricked up her ears at this discussion of the beauty 
of the Poona women. Bustling round serving the breakfast, 
she spoke up for Tai, her charge. “Ach, what are you all 
talking about? My little jewel is beautiful; she will be a 
better jewel among all those Poona women.” The company 
laughed at this ardent protest and Tai recovered herself, 

“Ayah,” Mr. Joshi turned to the old Goanese nanny, 
“Ayah; and how did you enjoy your visit to the old city ? 
Did you like the Poona folk?” 

Ayah’s dark face brightened and she beamed as she 
smiled. 

“Ob, you don’t know how she was spoilt,” Sushila told 
them. “I saw her sitting behind the well surrounded by all 
the servants in the place. She was holding court, believe 
me.” She turned to Ayah. VAyah, out with it, what were 
you telling them? I saw them hanging spellbound on your 
words, come on, out with iti” 

“My Saheb,” Ayah was most condescending, “could you 
believe it, they have never even seen the sea!” Her 
shoulders shook as she laughed mockingly. 

“And you had never seen Poona,” admonished Tai 
severely. 
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“Ach, there was nothing so much to see in Poona!” 
Ayah sniffed, “They haven’t even got trams.” And she 
bustled out of the room with some dishes to be washed. 

“But none of you has yet told me who Awwa is,” Mr. Joshi 
showed considerable interest in his daughter’s new home. 

“I had a long talk with her. She has looked after 
Mai all her life.” Chandu spoke quietly. “She told me a 
great many things when I dined there. She settled down 
by me for the evening meal and kept on filling my plate. 
‘Ah,’ she said to me, ‘your niece is a lucky girl to have a 
mother-in-law like Mai, so gentle, so kind, so understand¬ 
ing. When Mai was married into the Saraf family she was 
only twelve.’ She also told me that little Mai of twelve 
flatly refused to sleep on one of the ordinary beds the first 
night she spent in the wada. She cried for her own mattress 
from her little bed she was used to as a child. Awwa said 
that she scolded her and told her, ‘You promised to be a 
good girl in your new home. Get you gone, I’ll not stay 
with you, I’m leaving for Durgakunda tomorrow morning, 
let someone else chaperon you.’ ” Chandu continued her 
story, “And telling this Awwa had tears in her eyes: ‘This 
was too much for my baby; she jumped off her bed, came 
and crept into mine and flung her little arms around my 

neck. “I won’t ask for my own mattress again-’’the 

sweetest little thing, she broke my heart. She cried 
and I cried too. I don’t know what time we stopped crying. 
We both were longing for Durgakunda, I suppose.’ ” 

Chandu’s eyes were full of tears, for she thought of 
her own wedding that had ended in widowhood at such 
an early age. But she quickly blinked her tears away. 
She was determined to forget her loss, in truth, to forget 
about the past altogether. 

Tai and Sushila had listened to her story with solemn 
faces. Mr. Joshi nodded his head. 

“Life is like that,” he said, “there is some sadness, 
but there is also much happiness.” He looked at Tai, 
and felt glad that she had reached the fairly mature age 
of eighteen before she went into a new home with all its 
initial strangeness. He could not bear to look at Chandu’s 
hunhU’hm forehead. In his mind he decided all ovot again 
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that he would find a husband for his widowed sister, even 
if the whole world of orthodoxy railed against him. 

♦ « « 

Tai was to have only ten dayis in Bombay, after which 
she would return to Poona in time for the “Naming Cere¬ 
mony” of the twins. The Saraf and Joshi wedding had 
been conducted in the orthodox Brahmin fashion. After the 
closing banquet, the Joshis, being the departing family, 
had taken the bride with them. This was according to the 
custom which also stipulated a time for the return of the 
bride and the final rites to consummate the marriage. 

Tai’s ten days in Bombay would be a period of parties 
and feasts and much visiting, for all the friends of the Joshis 
who had been unable to go to the wedding would expect 
the bride to come and eat with them. 

Sushila, who had been to the wedding and had come 
back with the bride, was going back today to her home in 
Bandra, a suburb of Bombay. Her parents had sent a mes¬ 
sage in the morning to say that they hoped the Joshis 
would spend the day with them in Bandra, and the woman- 
cook who came in daily to cook for the Joshis would 
thus have a holiday. Ayah spent a busy morning unpacking 
and tidying up and sorting out the laundry for the washer¬ 
woman who came in every morning to do the daily washing. 

Yusuf, Mr. Joshi’s Muslim bearer and chauffeur, was 
happy to be back again in Bombay. He had been most 
impressed with the spectacular wedding in Poona, but he had 
missed the car, which Mr. Joshi had not taken with him. 

At last the girls were ready, and Ayah had dressed 
Madhav. Yusuf brought the caj from the garage and the 
Joshis set off for the day to Bandra. 

^ m 

It was Tai’s last day in Bombay. Chandu had al¬ 
ready left for the Widows* School. All the visits had 
been paid and all obligations fulfilled. One party 
alone remained to be given by Tai, the one for the 
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“Hive”» her group of special girl friends, of whom she was 
the first to be married. Neither Ayah nor the woman- 
cook had had any rest since the morning, and Tai her¬ 
self had been in and out of the kitchen the whole day, 
fussing with cashew-nuts for the chewada, rose petals 
for gulahanda, saffron for the shrikkand, freshly 
grated coconut for pohas, and poppy seeds for the 
anarsas^ cardamom for the karanjis and a myriad more. 
At last all was ready, and Tai was dressed and waiting 
to receive her friends. 

As they arrived, one by one, each picked up one of 
the flower-coronets placed ready for them in a flower bas¬ 
ket by the door and tucked it into her hair. 

After the girls had settled down Tai poured sherbet 
into silver drinking cups, while Sushila served the savouries. 

“Tai, is it true that your new home is big enough to 
hold the entire population of a whole village?” asked 
Pramila. 

“The number of relations Tai has acquired now would 
run into hundreds,” Sushila laughed back. 

Suloohana, who was engaged to an “England-re- 
turned” was most critical of old-fashioned marriages and 
large families. 

“Tai, do you mean to say,” she asked, “that you 
have to live with all those relations in your house?” 

“Her house! I like thatl” Sushila who had been to 
the wedding laughed again, “My dear Sulochana, first 
of all it is not a little house, and secondly the place 
does not belong to any particular member of the family 
but all the family belong to it.” 

Sushila’s remark amused the whole “Hive”, but 
Krishna was impatient to see the photographs of the 
wedding. 

“Tai, please show us the wedding photos, where are 
you hiding them?” 

“Yes, show us, show us,” chorused the others. 

Tai fetched the ^ghotographs and passed them round. 
The girls, eating with only their right hands in the tradi¬ 
tional Indian manner, had their left hands completely 
free and clean to handle the photographs. 
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“Oh, look at this one! Where was this taken ? ” 

“Oh yes, that was in Shukrawar Peth, the house 
Daddy took for the wedding, you know. Oh Padma, 
j)lea8e have a little more sheera” Tai pleaded. 

Sushi la bent over to have a better look, and ex¬ 
plained further, “Oh, that is Tai worshipping in front of the 
image of Durga.” 

“This is Tai with her parents-in-law.” 

“Is that the mother-in-law T’ 

“Yes, that’s Mai, you know she has twins now,” Sushiia 
explained again. 

Tai w’aved to the servant to refill tlie plates with sweet¬ 
meats. 

“This is Mr. Joshi giving Tai away.” 

“Oh my goodness, doesn’t your Daddy look ‘Poona’ 
in that dhoti and shawl ?” Sulochana said with a touch of 
ridicule in her voice. 

“And this is the bridal couple in the Saraf group.” 

“And here’s one of the bridegroom on his horse!” 

“Isn’t he handsome!” 

“Prema, I made this big anaraa specially for you, you 
must liave it,” Tai implored. 

“Please Tai, I’m already so full. But, look at this! 
Isn’t it sweet of Madhav! Look at this, Madhav in jodh¬ 
purs and a turban!” Prema passed the photograph on. 

Sulochana was examining one of the pictures cri¬ 
tically. 

“Oh Tai,” she said with delicate horror, “you do look 
funny in this one, laden with all those jewels, and look at 
the sari, such awful heavy brocade and gold.” 

Tai’s pride in her new home answeied quickly, though 
shyly, “That is the typical Poona Brahmin bride, Sulochana. 
For centuries the brides of that family have been decked 
in the same traditional manner, I believe, and in spite of 
the protests of the men, the old women insist on adorning 
the bride so.” 

“And do you know what Tai’s sister-in-law Lopamudra 
calls these brides of her own homel” Sushiia broke the 
tension. “She calls them ‘Sacred-procession-decorated 
Calves’!” 
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They all laughed including Tai, who enthusiastically 
pointed out beautiful Lopamudra in the group. 

“Look at all these women,” Sulochana criticized again, 
“all wrapped up in their old-fashioned shawls! Tai, you 
have married into a tradition-bound family.” 

“What’s wrong with tradition?” Krishna remarked. 

“I don’t mind old customs,” Tai said dispassionately. 

“I know, Sulochana,” teased Sushila, “you are talking 
against old customs because your fiance is an ‘England- 
returned’.” 

“I suppose you will be walking arm-in-arm with him 
in the streets, as they do in England,” Krishna said half 
shocked. 

“What do you think,” Prema told the company, “he 
actually writes to her ] ” 

“But engaged people do write to each other in Eng¬ 
land,” Padma looked at Pramila and winked. 

“Tai, tell us, did you write to your Saraf in Poona?” 

“The Sarafs haven’t been to England,” Tai answered 
with downcast eyes and a mischievous smile. 

“At least I hope those Poona Sarafs will let you come to 
my wedding, Tai,” Sulochana said, talking so openly about 
her wedding merely to try and shock her friends. 

The afternoon wore on. An atmosphere of pleasant 
nostalgia enveloped the “Hive”. They had been friends 
long before they reached the age when Indian girls start 
wearing saris. Daughters of well-to-do families, they had 
been a merry group at school; had attended the music classes 
together, and had spent a most happy year together at col¬ 
lege, where they had all been in the First Year Class. Now 
Tai was marri^, Sulochana was engaged, Krishna’s father 
had already received a proposal for lier hand, there was 
debate almost every night in Sushila’s home, “college versus 
husband”, and she knew that it was unlikely that i£e would 
stay much longer than another year at college, and Padma’s 
father was looking hard for a suitable husband for her. Pra¬ 
mila and Prema however, the two inseparables, and the two 
youngest of the “Hive”, had great ambitions to achieve 
B. A. degrees of the Bombay University, before they thought 
of marriage. 
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The girls decided that they would all meet again at 
Sulochaiia’s wedding. But deep down they all knew that the 
parting of the ways had come. They had walked along the 
same little path since they remembered, but life was calling 
them now in different directions, and the “Hive” would 
become to them but a memory, a happy memory. The 
afternoon sped by and finally the girls took their s<^parate 
departures. 


♦ ♦ ♦ * 

“Do you think, Tai, that Mai really meant it when she 
said you should take Madhav back to Poona to stay with you?” 
Mr. Joshi asked his daughter, when she was busy packing for 
her departure. 

“After all, neither Madhav nor I have any claim on you 
now. Your new home is your first concern, my child.” 
He watched her fold up a fig-coloured Dharwadi sari, with a 
border of gold centipede design. 

“Oh, but Daddy, they are expecting him back there.” 
Her father’s question brought to the forefront of her mind 
the problem of parting, a problem which had nagged at her 
subconscious, but which she had skilfully avoided thinking 
about, since the day she was engaged to be married. 

“I think they are taking it for granted that he is going 
back with me,” she said uncertainly. 

“1 know that Madhav has taken it for granted too. He 
thinks that I am going to live in the Saraf home in Poona too, 
and he wants me to take Ayah and Yusuf and the kittens.” 

Tai flung down the garment she had in her hand, and 
came and sat down on the floor at her father’s feet. She 
looked up into his face as her father put his hand on her head. 

“You have a great responsibility, my child,” he said, 
“you are the first daughter-in-law of the new generation in 
that big household.” 

“Oh, Daddy, can’t you get to Poona oftener so that 
Madhav can be with you and with me ? Besides, then I shall 
be able to see you both often.” 

Tai was only eighteen. The wedding had been all excite¬ 
ment, and it had ended in her returning for a few days to 
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her old home in Bombay with her father and Madhav. But 
now the feasting was over and her new life was to begin, and 
begin with a parting. She clutched her father’s knees in a 
child’s embrace and cried, Mr. Joshi not knowing how to con¬ 
sole her. 
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“What names will the babies have, Daddy?” The small 
boy in khaki shirt and shorts asked as he knelt on the seat 
of the second class compartment of the Bombay-Poona train. 
The train rushed through the various Karjat-Khandala tun¬ 
nels. The nigged landscape lay burning in the midday heat. 

The slopes of the mountains, covered with green trees, 
looked cool, and where the tall peaks cast shadows on one 
another they turned the green to black. At intervals the 
white threads of slender waterfalls broke the wide expanse 
of green. 

Madhav had his nose flat against the window pane. 

“Daddy, what names will they be given?” he asked his 
father. 

“What names would you like them to have, Madhav?” 
asked Mr. Joshi, turning a page of his paper. 

The small boy leant away from the window against his 
father’s shoulder. “I’d like to call them what the peacock’s 
puppies are called at the big zoo,” he said in a half whisper, 
“their names are awful long.” He moved back to his position 
at the window. “Daddy, are we almost in Poona?” he asked 
next. 

“We shall be there presently, my son.” 

Tai had dozed off, her face covered with the end of her 
white sari, to shut the light out. 

By now Madhav was busy counting the trees as they 
‘ran’ past. He closed his eyes and opened them again, “They 
are still running, Daddy,” he said. 

The train rushed along, through wild mountains, steadily 
climbing the Ghats from the flat level of Bombay on the sea 
towards the Deccan Plateau and on towards Poona, the old 
capital of the Peshwas, a city overlooked by the castle-forts 
of the Marathas, built in the surrounding mountains. 

Madhav slipped from his seat, went over to Tai and gently 
pulled the sari away from her face. 

“Tai, I’m hungry!” he said plaintively. 

Tai woke up with a yawn. “Oh 1 have I been asleep ?” 
she asked innocently. 


37 
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Mr. Joshi lifted the brass tiffin-carrier from the rack and 
placed it beside Tai. 

'‘Madhav, Tai did sleep a lot, didn’t she? We saw so 
many things through the window,” Mr, Joshi said and settled 
down again to read his paper, and Tai kept Madhav company 
while he had a between-meals snack. 

The train seemed to leave the afternoon behind. It 
was getting later and cooler, and the journey was nearing 
its end. 

Mr. Joshi looked at Tai. Never till today had he realized 
how much she had grown to look like her mother, who had 
died so young, just after Madhav was born. How well he 
remembered the way he came back from England, sophisticated 
and wordly-wise, to find the girl-bride he had left behind 
grown into a beautiful young woman. She had come to 
Bombay with his parents from a small village in Konkan to 
meet him, when he arrived back from his studies across the 
ocean. She had been shy but well prepared for the new life, 
and he had taken her to a home furnished strangely to her 
understanding and to surroundings away from all with which 
she was familiar. Mr. Joshi remembered and smiled. It had 
all been so new, so strange. Married life lay before them and 
they were both so shy of each other. It was nineteen years 
ago. And then, a year after their marriage Tai was born, 
and suddenly things were different, life seemed less ethereal, 
more intimate and warm. 

Mr. Joshi looked at his daughter. The train was rush¬ 
ing towards the future, but his memories, heavy with lone¬ 
liness still lingered in the past. Tai was only eleven years 
of age when her mother died, and no relations, no friends could 
persuade Mr. Joshi to marry again. He had Yusuf the 
Muslim and Ayah the Goanese Roman Catholic, two faithful 
servants. He had turned all his sorrow at the loss of his 
wife into care for his children, and they had been happy 
in their Bombay home. But time does not stand still, and 
life must take its course. They had been happy, but now 
Tai was married, and her proper place was in her husband’s 
home in Poona. 

Madhav, sitting on Tai’s knee, with his father just 
opposite and within reach, had the monopoly of the 
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conversation. Restless and excited he asked a hundred ques¬ 
tions without waiting to be answered. He pointed to mango 
trees and telegraph poles, and squealed with delight. He was 
happy and secure in his little world, and was only sorry that 
he had not brought the basket full of kittens with him. 

“Daddy, when will Yusuf and Ayah come to Poona, and 
the kittens too he asked with confidence. 

Tai suddenly tightened her arms in a swift and hard 
embrace around the small boy on her knee. She dreaded the 
parting, which she knew was just round the corner. 

“Would Yusuf and Ayah come to Poona ?“ she wondered. 
“Would Madhav stay with her in her new homo ? But what 
about Daddy T’ She was stepping out of her Bombay life 
into a future that lay vast before her. 

Unheeding, the train sped along. An agonized whistle 
burst from the engine and cut short Tai’s thoughts. Eighteen- 
years-old Tai caught her breath as the train steamed into 
Poona station. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Many of the wedding guests, friends and relations of 
the Sarafs had travelled to Poona City from distant towns 
and villages. After the bride had left for Bombay a number 
had stayed on, but by now most of them had left, although 
the 2mda still bore signs of the great event. The gold 
paper and mango-leaf festoons, with gilded coconuts for 
pendants, still hung stretched taut across the lintels of all 
the doors from the entrance to the last one at the back. 
Within the walls of the imda the paraphernalia of the wedding 
processions, the portable artificial flower-gardens, the pro¬ 
cessional emblems, and paper streamers to represent the 
milky way, ivory handled fly whisks made of pure white 
animal’s hair, the ivory processional horn richly carved and 
hung with silver bells, and a hundred odds and ends had not 
yet been put away but still stood against the walls of the 
side verandahs. The canopy over the courtyard had been 
removed, but the poles still remained draped with white and 
red bunting. 

It was getting dark. In the dusk of the evening the 
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servants passed, like dim shadows, from room to room, from 
verandah to verandah, lighting the oil lamps. A big chandelier 
bnnit in the front verandah-hall. The cool light it threw 
across the courtyard rippled over the fountain and settled 
on the great wooden portals of the wada. It was at this 
magic hour that the gatekeeper slid the beam which secured 
the doors into the wall, the brass-studded doors swung 
open and^the Saraf’s coach drawn by Sakbi and Parvati, 
the two chestnut mares, swept in. 

Before the coach had completely stopped, the footman 
jumped to the ground and opened the door. Mr. Joshi got 
out first and held out his hand to help hie daughter down. 
One of the footmen tried to lift Madhav out but the boy 
wriggled away and as Tai stepped down she suddenly felt a 
little hand clutching her sari. She looked back. ' “Madhav, 
off you jump !” she said putting her hands under his arms to 
help him. 

In the light of the chandelier, Madhav saw a number 
of people standing in the verandah-hall to welcome them. 
He was walking between Tai and Mr. Joshi, his right hand 
tightly round a finger of his father’s, his left hand clutch¬ 
ing a fold of Tai’s sari. 

As they approached the black granite steps of the 
verandah-hall, Ma^av heard Awwa’s voice scolding the shrine- 
keeper’s wife for not having lit the oil lamp in the shrine 
before bringing it to greet the new daughter-in-law. 

“It is windy out here, you stupid! You can’t light 
it here ! Take it to the side.” Awwa was gruff. 

“I’ll shelter it for her, Awwa,” Daji said, throwing down 
the English book he had been reading. 

^ Madhav was bewildered. He looked up from Tai to his 
father. Something was happening to them all but he did not 
know what it was. They reached the first step, the shrine- 
keeper’s little daughter was there before them and after 
Tai had stepped out of her crimson Beccani slippers, the 
small girl poured water over her now bare feet and wiped 
them, and then disappeared up the steps carrying the brass 
bowl with a copper neck in her hand. 

Madhav was gradually letting go of Tai’s sari. He 
saw more and more men and women sail towards the big hall 
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from staircases and side doors and out of nowhere. He 
looked frantically for his father who had moved up the steps 
and was being greeted by the old Saraf and by the bridegroom’s 
father. 

“Daddy,” Madhav called breathlessly as he let go of 
Tai’s sari completely and ran to Mr. Joshi. Tai was getting 
out of reach of his tiny hands, so many women and children 
had gathered around her. The shrine-keeper’s wife had per¬ 
formed the ceremony of greeting the new bride with the oil 
lamp, and just before that another woman had brought some 
food on a leaf and making a circle with it in front of Tai 
had taken it away again. 

“That will ward off all the evil eyes and hands,” Awwa 
had said. Daji had teased her, “Pacified all the evil spirits 
now, Awwa ?” he had asked with a broad grin. 

Tai walked up the steps leaving wet footprints behind 
her. She reached the Saraf and his son, her father-in-law, 
and bowed down to them, at the same time receiving their 
blessing : “May you be blessed with eight sons and a happy 
life.” 

Madhav looked at her. She was so quiet, and there 
were so many people to whom she was bowing and whom she 
greeted, people he did not know at all. Suddenly somebody 
came towards him who seemed to know him. Madhav moved 
a little closer to his father, and peered solemnly at the 
approaching stranger. 

“Madhav,” the beautiful lady said, “mother says the 
babies have opened their eyes, aren’t you coming to see them ?’ 

Madhav hung back. He remembered the lady only very 
vaguely, but of course the twins ! “Madhav, don’t you 
remember me ? I’m Akka, Lopamudra.” 

Por Madhav all that had happened during that week of 
the wedding in Poona had merg^ into a vague background 
for the two newly bom babies “who had not yet opened their 
eyes”. He wanted to come back to Poona because he wanted 
to see them again, and tell them the long, long names he had 
chosen for them. Of course nobody was ever going to know 
those names as he had decided to whisper them into the ears 
of the babies. 

“Madhav, come on, don’t you want to see the twins ?” 
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Lopamudra coaxed again. But he was not so sure any more. 
This was a strange place. So many new faces appeared and 
disappeared from somewhere into nowhere. He clung to his 
father’s hand for safety and security. 

“Go and see the babies, Madhav,” Mr. Joshi bent down 
and spoke to his small son, “and tell them, in their ears, 
the names you have chosen for them.” 

Mr. Joshi looked at Lopamudra, and glanced in Tai’s 
direction, as if to indicate that Madhav would go if his sister 
went. 

“Daddy, you won’t go away before I come back ?” a 
small voice asked anxiously. 

But Abba relieved the small boy’s doubts. Bending 
down he said to Madhav, “Both you and your Daddy are 
going to stay here at least till tomorrow, when the babies 
will be named.” 

“The new important personages”, as Awwa called the 
twins, were most displeased with life. It was not fair that 
after ten days of complete seclusion they should be expected 
to give so many audiences. And now, to crown all, it was 
indeed too much to expect them to keep their eyes open for 
the gentleman from Bombay at this hour of the night. 

The quiet bedroom, dimly lit, was in chaos. The day 
and night nurses, exchanging duties, the priest just finishing 
his prayers to bless the mother and the babies, the masseuse 
just completing Mai’s toilet for the night, and Awwa rushing 
in and out of the room giving orders and meting out scold¬ 
ings, all these were contributing to give the twins a violent 
headache. 

Both the “curlie-girlie” and the “bald man”, Awwa’s 
epithets for the curly-haired boy and the bald-headed girl 
respectively, were screaming at the top of their voices. 
The more they screamed, the tighter they closed their eyes. 
It was far beyond bedtime, anyway, and it was a good hour 
since the masseuse had finished with them, and such a day 
lay ahead. To be expected, tomorrow, to tolerate the gold¬ 
smith’s cruel piercing of their ears with golden rings. To 
be bothered with clothes and ornaments when up to now 
they had enjoyed the freedom and comfort of a musUn shawl 
swaddled around their bodies! To bear the patronizing 
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cooings of all and sundry ! To be deafened by sounds of 
trumpets and drums ! The names to be nearly shouted during 
the naming ceremony ! The world did expect too much from 
one (or two) so new to it! 

At last the protest seemed to subside. One cradle 
showed no trace of fury any more, the other shook every 
now and again, but slowly settled down to quietness. 

“They were crying for you to come, Madhav,” Lopamudra 
said and bent over the cradles in turn. “They were cross 
because you were so late,” Mai whose special toilet for 
the night had just been completed spoke gently. She was 
lying on the Indian bed with its open-work mattress of coconut 
cord. Madhav’s interest was divided between the twins and 
the chambermaid who was moving the large deep open warm¬ 
ing pans of iron, filled with red hot coals and glowing manure 
cakes, about the floor underneath the bed. Mai was turning 
over from one side to the other absorbing the warmth 
through the widely woven mattress. 

Av'wa came in with a silver bowl filled with boiled 
sterilized water for Mai, who was still a patient by virtue 
of having given birth, and poured it into a large flat silver 
plate to cool it. 

“Come on, you’re baked to a turn and more now,” she 
said to Mai and helped her from the open-work bed on to her 
bed for the night. The new daughter-in-law^ stood modestly 
looking on. 

“Mother, but you do look cosy,” said Lopamudra as 
she came and sat on her mother’s bed, while Awwa took one 
of the now quiet babies out of its cradle and handed it to 
the daughter-in-law\ 

“Does she look cosy now^? You will be just as cosy soon 
enough, young woman!” Nobody escaped Awwa’s sharp wit. 
“And,” she continued turning to Dada’s wife, “I should like 
to see if you young women can keep a youthful appearance 
like hers when you are on the eve of having a grand-child,” 
she motioned to Mai. 

Lopamudra and her new sister-in-law exchanged glances. 
Vahini, with the modesty befitting a new daughter-in-law 
merely smiled, but Lopamudra protested, “Oh, Awwa, enough 
of all this nonsense-talk !” 
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Madhav was looking at the baby in the cradle, and 
suddenly found his tongue. “The boy is still cross, and he 
has funny blue eyes,” he said. It was the “bald man”. 
Madhav was looking actually at the girl. 

Without warning a deep young voice came from behind 
the other cradle, “That’s not the boy, she’s a girl; the boy 
is with Vahini.” It was ten-year-old Bhayya’s voice. 

“Bha3^a, what are you doing here, out of bed ?” Lopa- 
mudi’a scolded, getting up from where she had been sitting 
on her mother’s bed. Bhayya, who had been unable to 
resist the temptation of seeing his new sister-in-law back 
again in the wada, had crept out of his bed when he heard from 
the nursery servant that she was visiting the twins. 

“Really, mother,” Lopamudra continued, “he’s getting 
too spoilt.” Bhayya had edged towards his mother’s bed to 
whom he now looked appealingly for protection. So Mai said, 
“He’s a good boy Akka, he’s going to bed now. He just came 
to say good evening to his sister-in-law and to Madhav, didn’t 
you pet ?” She stroked his black hair fondly. Daji, who 
had also gravitated to his mother’s room, gave a knowing 
look when he saw Bhayya. “Ah mother, so this is where he 
is. Poor nurse is almost frantic looking for him. I passed 
her on the terrace.” 

After all it was rather hard on Bhayya. He had been 
the baby of the family for such a long time, for ten full years. 
But suddenly, twelve days ago, his world had changed. 
“He’s been so good all these days, Akka, he’s been such a 
good boy, Daji,” Mai defended little Bhayya, turning from 
the one to the other. 

“Good!” said Awwa, “he had to be bribed, the scamp, 
to stay away from the Maternity Room!” Awwa hustled 
from one cradle to the other. She looked over her shoulder 
and winked at Bhayya, “I’m going to sleep in mother’s room 
again after the naming ceremony of the babies.” She 
mimicked him. Bhayya was still leaning against his mother’s 
bed, rubbing his head against her shoulder, as she sat up 
among supporting cushions. She coaxed her son, “Go on, 
now, my baby, go to bed.” At this moment his nurse appear¬ 
ed, and her anxious look changed rapidly to one of relief 
when she saw her missing charge. “So this is where you are i 
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And I’ve been all over the wada searching for you,” she 
scolded. 

“The babies are sleepy now,” hinted the night nurse 
in meaning tones, so that the visitors, including albimportaiit 
Awwa, should go. 

“So are we all,” yawned Awwa, and off she went to have 
her evening bath and to worship in the shrine before she sat 
down to her frugal supper of girdle-cake without salt, as 
ordered for a widow by age-old custom. 

Lopamudra and Vahini started towards the door, but 
Madhav found it difficult to tear himself away from the 
twins. “Come and eat with me, Madhav,” Mai invited him, 
“nurse will get you a plate,” she said as she partook of the 
special preparation made of sugar, ginger and ghee, plamied 
for its dietary qualities and eaten before the meal. 

Madhav was half tempted to stay, as he felt very much 
at home with the babies and their mother, but he looked at 
Mai and then looked round and saw his sister standing waiting 
at the door. 

“I want Daddy,” he said, and with his eyes still on 
the cradles he half ran to his sister and grasped her firmly 
by the hand. 

“All right Madhav, come and see the babies again in the 
morning, will you ?” Mai said as the two girls left the room 
with the small boy between them. 

* ♦ ♦ « 

Mai settled back against the cushions. She took from 
the silver plate the foan specially prepared for her by Awwa, 
and as she pulled out the clove wffiich held together the 
sachet of green betel leaves enclosing medicinal herbs and 
spices, she reflected on the day, twenty-one years ago, when 
her eldest son, Dada the bridegroom of today, was born; 
she visualized again how the traditional milk-and-sugar 
sweetmeats were distributed, to announce the birth of her 
first child. 

She remembered her father’s sad figure as he watched 
over his first grandchild. If only it had been a son’s child 
all the intrigue in the household would have come to an 
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end. And then the tragedy had occurred. The old man, 
heirless ruler of a small state was found dead in his bed a 
few days later. She remembered how her husband, Bapu, had 
rushed to Durgakunda to fetch her back to Poona immediately 
after the cremation. After that Durgakunda held no further 
attachment for Mai. She was happy in her home in Poona 
where people thought more of education and where the vices 
so prevalent in feudatory palaces did not exist. She liked 
to feel she belonged to ^Poona where great personalities 
were born and bred and preached their doctrines. Mai, even 
though practically uneducated in the school and college 
sense, was well informed on the lives and teachings of great 
men like Justice Ranade, Vithal Ramji Shinde, Agarkar, 
Tilak and reformers like Dr. Karve and Justice Telang. 
She listened with pride when she heard her husband talk of 
the pioneer work they were doing for the welfare of the 
whole of India. 

Her nanny, the all-managing Awwa who had co me to 
her as part of her dowry and who had become the bossiest 
servant in the Saraf home, of course called her a renegade. 
But Awwa had a good heart and everybody loved her in spite 
of her obsolete beliefs in the divine right of kings. To Awwa 
a state palace meant everything, and Mai was careful never 
to hurt the old woman’s feelings, although she often felt 
sad, especially when she heard Awwa praise Durgakunda, 
that her old nanny was so pathetically attached to the out¬ 
dated traditions of life in a palace. 

Mai, although she loved her old nanny, had often wondered 
if she should not send her back to Durgakunda, but Awwa 
would rather have died than desert her adored Mai, and so 
the old woman had become part and parcel of the Saraf home. 
“And what would I do without her?” Mai thought, and 
suddenly smiled. Yes, Awwa was afraid of surely no one in 
the whole world, and could certainly scold even Bapu. 

Mai remembered those early days when she was a young 
wife of sixteen, when she had newly come to the Saraf loada. 
She remembered, slightly wistfully, how often Bapu referred 
to a little incident when one night she had wept bitterly, 
and all that her husband’s fond coaxing could get out of her 
was “ . . . . they were cleaning lentils on the back verandah.. ” 
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Eventually she had fallen asleep in his arms. He had 
remained awake for many hours, afraid to move lest he should 
disturb her, deeply troubled by her sobs recurring again and 
again even in her sleep, and puzzled as to what lentils on the 
back verandah could have had to do with such bitter crying, 
until he had fallen into a fitful sleep himself. 

Early the next morning the sound of the priest’s bell 
in the shrine had awakened her from her troubled sleep. She 
had got up at once, for she could not go on sleeping when 
she knew that the elders of the family were rising. She 
must have walked out of the bedroom on tiptoe, for he remem¬ 
bered that he had awakened to find that she had gone to the 
women’s apartment, and he often told her how worried he had 
been that he would not see her again until late in the even¬ 
ing to try and find out why she had been so sorrowful. 

It was Awwa, the faithful relic of a degenerate feudal 
household, the fiercely protective Awwa. who had even¬ 
tually enlightened him. She had confronted him with 
accusing eyes. 

“Yoiir house ! The whole pack of you ! You should be 
grateful that the ivory feet of my princess have touched 
your floors !” she stormed. “Ah my baby, my poor little 
orphan,” she crooned; but immediately spoke with fury again, 
“that crusty, sour old thing, that cursed widow, that step- 
grandmother of yours, because she’s the oldest dame in the 
family, she thinks she’s the mother-in-law of all Poona !” 
Awwa paused for breath and immediately continued her tirade, 
“Ay, she insulted your wife! She insulted the first lady of 
your house! Oh my dear little one, oh my star, oh my 
moonlight, oh my pretty jasmine bud I Yes ! That ancient 
old she-devil from a tamarind tree, insulted her !” 

“But what happened, Awwa?” Bapu had implored when 
she paused for breath. 

Calming down, Awwa then told him how Mai had gone to 
the back verandah to see if she could help with anything. 
“There she found that crusty old dame holding court with all 
the females of the There were the widows of the 

family, there were the women servants, there were the cook’s 
wife, the water-server’s wife, the shrine-keeper’s wife, the 
sermon-reader’s wife, they and many more were busy cleaning 
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pulses, grain and rice, and making cotton wicks for the oil 
lamps kept burning singly or in large numbers day and night 
in the shrine and temples, habitually or as a special offering. 

Mai, eager to help had sat down on a low stool, “and 
begun sorting out some lentils. The old widow had come and 
stood over her, watched her poor attempts to clean the lentils, 
and burst into derisive laughter. 

“She has reached the age of sixteen,’’she mocked, “and 
she does not know the difference between lentils for dal-rice 
and lentils for curry.” She looked round at her audience 
and said with a sneer, “Tomorrow she will have her own child¬ 
ren, and what will she teach them ?” She had then called 
to one of the widow in-laws, “Come and show her that the 
dal lentil has to be yellow and unbroken, and the rest can 
go for curry.” 

Taking the lead from the old widow, the whole backyard 
had laughed at the helpless young girl. 

Mai, who had no mother, and here in her husband’s home 
not even a mother-in-law who would have her well-being at 
heart, found refuge only with Awwa. Strange and new to the 
tvada, and only a girl, she had no defence against ridicule. 

But it did not take her long to realize her responsibili¬ 
ties as a wife and as mistress of the home. It started with 
Bapu’s appreciation when his wife .supervised the cooking 
and gradually learned to make his favourite dishes with her 
own hands. “I will see to it that my children do not grow 
up helpless,” Mai assured herself. 

How many years ago was that? Mai glanced in the 
direction of the twins. Yes, she was actually a mother of 
six children now, and even had a daughter-in-law in the 
home. She could have gone on dreaming, reliving the past 
and rearranging the present, but she suddenly heard her 
husband's voice talking to Awwa outside the room, and the 
next moment he had come in and in his usual bantering tone 
asked her, “And how is the goddess of the home faring this 
evening ?” The light of the oil lamp was dim; otherwise he 
would have noticed the blush of pleasure that stained her pale 
cheeks. 

It had been a long day and Mai was tired. As she 
lifted her hand to stifle a yawn, Bapu saw the diamond on 
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her hnger fi&sh in the lamplight and was conscious of a 
feeling of guilt c^out an identical stone in a ring of his, 
which he never wore. It made a pair with Mai’s ring and 
had been her father’s gift to his son-in-law. But Bapu, 
jeweller’s son and jeweller himself, disliked wearing jewels 
on his person, in spite of the fact that it was a common custom 
for men to do so. The ring lay in Mai’s chest, and though 
she often brought it out, hoping that he would wear it, 
she had eventually resigned herself to the thought that its 
fate lay in seclusion. For sentimental reasons had once 
or twice thought of putting her ring away beside his, but 
this was merely a fleeting thought, for Bapu loved seeing the 
ring on her finger, measuring its minute circumference, and 
telling her that a child would need a larger ring. 

Mai was happy and utterly content in her married 
romance where she and her husband found no need to explain 
each other because there was complete understanding and 
trust between them. 

Bapu was sitting on a stool beside Mai’s bed with a 
photograph of Lopamudra in his hand to ask her opinion about 
their daughter’s betrothal, when Dada, their eldest son an¬ 
nounced himself, ''How are you mother I” he asked, '"and has 
the double trumpet gone to sleep ?” He peeped into the 
cradles as he spoke, then came over to the bed. He turned 
to Bapu and said, ‘T say, father, Abba has said yes to my 
ataying outside the tmda in rooms for my studies.’* 

’^Yes, after all, you’re a student of law now, and believe 
me, you will have to work hard,** his father spoke enoouragp 
ingly. 

’‘When you are going,” Mai asked, “and where exactly are 
the rooms?” She was never happy when there was a suggestion 
that any of her children might leave Poona. 

“(m mother, the rooms sae near the college, not far 
jkway!” 

“Oh, I see, just beyond ihe river. Well, that’s all 
right,” i^e smiiod nervouiy. 

“Did you t hink he would be allowed to leave J*oona» 
And his wife so new to this home 1 Oh no!” Bapu g^e his 
deoision. So Dada’s mind was made up fmr Jdm by his eldme, 
and doubtless he was pleased<i 
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“But surely you’re not going to stay in rooms for the 
whole term ?” Mai quietly persisted with the subject. 

“But mother, I shall have to go and stay there for 
at least a few months before the examination/’ Dada was 
making sure that he would be undisturbed during those 
critical months of preparation, for it was no use hoping for 
peace at home, where there were too many distractions and 
temptations. There was his lovely bride, who would be an 
irresistible attraction to him to linger about the inner courtyard 
where -she would be moving about from the shrine to the 
sacred Tulsi plant, and from there perhaps to the family 
temple; or where she might be seen, weaving garlands of 
flowers or making designs of shining powder crystals on 
smooth hard floors, lovely designs incorporating religious 
symbols and words, a daily routine job for a new bride. And 
then there was the distraction of the latest arrivals, the 
twins, and there would be many relations escaping from 
hotter parts of India to the coolness of Poona and the hospi- 
“tality of the 8araf family. 

These would not be the only distractions. Political 
speeches w'ere numerous in Poona just then, and the family 
was always discussing social upheavals such as the re-marriage 
of widows, college education for women, the breaking up of 
the caste system and the removal of social taboos. It was 
also the time the timt Great War was being fought and news 
of the fighting in Europe and elsewhere, and Indian recruits 
being forced to go abroad was exciting and upsetting! So 
much tempted to stay, Dada knew he had to betake himself 
away from home if he w'-anted to pass his examination. 

.So quickly had all these thoughts passed through his 
mind,.that'hesaw^ his father and mother were still examining 
Lopamudia’s “would-be-bride” photograph which was. to b© 
sent to her future husband’s family most of whom;had not 
seen or met her. Dada too glanced at it, but instead of 
seeing his sister's face, he was intensely conscious of another 
photographed face, one he had been sent, that of his wife. 
What a poor imitation it had proved to be of the real girl, 
his bride. ' / : 

^ “Do you thirds: this does justice to Akka t” Mai held 
the photograph at different angles, “surely my Lopamudra 
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is more beautiful.” Dada, whose thoughts were still with his 
bride’s image, heard his mother’s words, and recovering him¬ 
self he answered her brightly, *‘But of course, mother, Akka 
is so fair-skinned and here she looks practically a dark girl.” 

”My son, we harp too much on colour, although perhaps 
we do not mean to feel racial antagonism,” Bapu said quiibtly. 

“But my Lopamudra is not a dark girl whatever' anyonC^ 
has to say about colour and races,” Mai said with satisfied 
finality. 

More discussion about colour and race would have fol¬ 
lowed, but Awwa, managing as ever, burst into the room, and 
said matter-of-factly, “Now, I shall banish both of you, 
father and son from this room. Won’t, you let the poor girl 
have some sleep ? It’s past nine already. She must get up 
at the crack of dawn to be massaged.” Awwa fussed around 
Mai, “You know she can’t stand a hot bath after the sun is up.’^ 
The old nanny shook up the pillows under Mai’s shoulders. 
“jPoor dear, she must have some sleep. You men go away now. 
She has become such a light sleeper these days,” l<ho said! 
tenderly, “there now, your hot almond and milk, drink ft 
quickly and go to bed, my dear.” 

Bapu and Dada quietly tiptoed from the room, obedienfi 
as scolded school boys. ' ' 

Nearly a week had jia^sed since the arrival of Mr. Joshi, 
who had accepted Abba’s invita^ioh to stAy a while longel* 
after the Naiqli^g Cetemony of the’tydns ha‘d tj^ken place. 

The diiughter-in-la\lr was getting ‘niCre and more userf 
to her new home. Every day she dame aerbss son^ething new 
in family custom, or family traidition ^of the Sarafs. Eveff 
day she met more df the acquaintances, friend^ and relatiohfir 
of the fan^ly. Every day there wa^ sCmQ function* a diitner, 
dr a tea, Or a religious feast or ceremony of some sort in thd 
home or at due of the other wada^ of Poona. 

MadhaV and Bhayy^ wdih becoming greAt fkends ‘Cven 
though Bhayya never forgot, and nev^r forgot t6 reoplihdf 
Madhav, that he *w^as three years the elder. “Ifdu’r© going to 
stay with^ua, always,” Bhayya was telling Madhav. ^ 
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^IfDiMidydoea/’Madliav was ezziphatic, He Iiadsomeo 
]|0W realized, through unoonaciouBly, tliat it was no good bank¬ 
ing on his sister; she did not seem to belong to him any more. 
She was with all those women in the inner apartments and 
same out only to get into the ooaoh to be driven away to some 
social engagement or other, Bhayya and the other boys did 
not seem to mind at all, but it worried Madhav. 

His Tai, his sister, never came to the beautiful front 
sitting rooms where Abba and his Daddy sat with lots of 
men, but saw Daddy only when there were no guests. Little 
Madhav did not know that that was the custom in the old 
homes, even if there were no such thing as purdah. 

The days and evenings were fiUed with visiting and 
feasting, for the wada had cause for much rejoicing in the 
wedding of the eldest son and the birth of the twins. But 
now, today, nearly three weeks after the day of the wedding, 
was a special occasion. The fussy priests had waited eagerly 
for the offerings and dinner, for the Sarafs always made 
handsome offerings to the officiating priests. Yes, indeed, 
whosoever had the Sarafs for patrons lacked nothing. 

But on this special day Lopamudra was irritable and 
annoyed* Awwa noticed this and scolded her for behaving so 
badly on such an occasion. '‘So many people are coming to 
dinner, and you in a nasty mood,” said Awwa. 

"That’s just what I think so hateful,” burst out Lopa¬ 
mudra, her black eyes flashing. 

"Lopamudra, Akka my girl,” Awwa’s patience was 
wearing thin, "what has come over you ?” 

Lopamudra loved tradition and old customs, but she 
had a perfect horror of the ceremony of the final marriage 
rites being celebrated almost as a public event. This cere¬ 
mony las^ all day, and consisted of many rites for the bride 
and bridegroom to go through; many ohwts to be sung in 
their honour and for their well-being; their future offspring 
being blessed; and innumerable other rituals. All this was 
in preparation for the first night the newly married couple 
wo^d spend together. "Oh, how 1 hate it!” cried Lopa¬ 
mudra repeatedly, 

^ Everybody in the tcoda, young and old, talked about 
nothing but w Final Marriage Eltes Ceremony that day« 
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The young ones understood but little except that there were 
baskets and baskets of flowers, many delicious sweet things, 
attar-of-roses, garlands, bouquets, rose-water, music with 
pipes and drums, and a great many people. The old ones 
perhaps relived their youth with nostalgia for the days that 
had passed. 

But there were the young people like Lopamudra who 
blushed with discomfort. She was furious with Awwa who 
was teasing Dada and his bride, and boasting the whole day 
long about how the State of Durgakunda had given the princess 
as a gift for the occasion of her Final Marriage Bites Cere¬ 
mony the most magnificent bedroom outfit. 

“Ah, he fitted out a royal bedchamber for his daughter 
and son-in-law,” she said. “He sent velvet covered mattresses, 
silver paan boxes, fans of silk and brocade, satin drapings 
for the walls with golden tassels, and silver spittoons !” said 
the nanny. 

“Oh, I hate this custom, I loathe it,” Lopamudra said 
with vehemence, “why do you have to talk about it th6 
whole day long, and invite outsiders to eat and gossip ?” 

* ‘My dear child, what has come over you ? ’ ’ Awwa repeated 
her helpless question in surprise, and then went on accusingly, 
“That’s what happens when girls learn to read.” For this 
she always said whenever she found Lopamudra saying ot 
doing something she did not understand or approve of. 

That afternoon Mr. Joshi, with great tact, took leave 
of Abba and the family. He took leave of his daughter, and 
with little Madhav started the journey back to Bombay. 

Lopamudra decided that Mr. Joshi was the only sane 
and civilized person in the world. How different from those 
distant relations, greedy' things, who hardly needed an 
invitation to come to the wada. She wished she could go away 
too, she was so embarrassed. 

She wondered what her sister-in-law, who had lived 
all her life in Bombay and had been to the University, thought 
of it all. But Dada’s wife, with a calm serenity that dignified 
all her movements, went through the ceremony with a com¬ 
plete acceptance of the practised tradition. 
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“Ah, my little kiag/’ Ayah came forward as Yusuf 
carried the sleeping Madhav in his arms from the car and 
took the boy from him, carrying him still asleep to bed. 

Mr. Joshi, for the first time, felt as if life had actually 
changed for the lonelier. “Tai is young, she must have 
happiness and joy, she has just begun life. Madhav is now 
my only worry, Ayah,” he said as he settled down in the 
easy-chair and Yusuf removed his travelling shoes. 

Ayah had been in the Joshi home since Tai was a baby. 
When his wife died in childbirth eleven years later, Mr. Joshi 
had been left a sad and loixely man. The baby Madhav 
had been in Ayah’s care since the day of his birth. As Tai 
grew up, however, and as Mr. Joshi took more and more inter¬ 
est in his small son, the home regained its happy atmosphere 
to a great extent. But today, coming back to the beautiful 
house in Bombay without Tai, brought him back to a sense of 
loneliness he had not felt for years, and as he thought of 
Madhav, the pathos of his small son’s motherless state made 
his own loneliness seem even greater. 

“If Madhav were a young man, Ayah,” he said as if 
thinking aloud, “if Madhav were a young ihan, now married, 
and had childi’eii, things would be different.” 

Ayah consoled him, “Ah, Saheb, how quickly the years 
pass. There’s my little garland, she’s married today, lady 
of the ISaraf household. Little Madhav,” she looked up and 
made the sign of the cross, “the years will pass for him 
too, Maria Mata keep him safe !” 

Mr. Joshi nodded his head. “You’re right, Ayah, you’re 
right,” he said. 

# * * * 

The next morning Madhav, before he was fully awake, 
called out for Bhayya. Mr. Joshi was out for his usual morn¬ 
ing walk, but Ayah went in to dress the little boy. She was 
jealous to hear her small charge so full of events and people 
in Poona. He was chattering away about Bhayya, and Daji, 
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and a host pf others whose names meant nothing to Ayah, 
while the one person she wiE^nted to hear about was his sister 
Tai; but about her Madhav had little to say. Ayah, however, 
was so glad to have him back that she listened to everything 
he told her. , 

“There are the two babies,” he said excitedly, “and 
they have many many names, but they are called Bal’Baban 
and Mohana.” Madhav never could forget that the one who 
looked like a boy was really the girl and the boy had a girl’s 
curly hair! 

“Didn’t you cry, leaving your sister there ?” Yusuf’s 
son, who had come to play with Madhav, asked him tactlessly. 
Ayah darted a threatening look at him, but Madliav answered 
him matter-oBfactly, “Tai cried, but I didn't cry, be¬ 
cause Daddy said we’d be going to Poona to see Tai every 
week, and we’ll be going in such a fast train.” Madhav’s 
eyes were bright with excitement and enthusiasm. 

When Mr. Joshi returned from his walk he found his 
small son playing with a model of the great Shanwarwada 
Palace, the seat of the Peshwas of Poona. It was a home¬ 
made model, made by the Sarafs’ carpenter, which Mai had 
asked Bhayya to give to Madhav, because he had loved to 
play with it. To everybody’s utter surprise Bhayya had 
actually parted with his beloved toy together with all tho toy 
sentries, horses, coaches, lamp-posts and other accessories. 
This was the first time in his life that Bhayya had really 
parted with a favourite toy, and the event had been the talk 
of the wada. 

But it was grandfather Abba who had made it easier 
for Bhayya, for he had promised him another model, on which 
the wada carpenter was going to start very soon, and for 
which Bhayya himself was going to help plane the wood. 

Anticipation of the new one made it easier Ibr Bhayya 
to give away the old; besides, Bhayya and Madhav had 
become great friends. 

Mr. Joshi and his son sat down to an early lunch. His 
leave was coming to an end, and Madhav would have 
to start school again on the morrow. “Life must go on,” he 
mused, while Madhav chattered away, hardly pausing for 
breath, and planning feverishly how he would take his toy 
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dog tl^at coiild walk and bark to show to Bhayya* 

Mr. Joshi oonld hsLrdly believe that Madhar oouM 
so easily hare become used to the absence of his sister. am 

more foolish than this youngster/’ he said to himself, but 
he could not thank God enough that Madhav, at least was 
still with him and happy. 

4t * * 4s 

In Poona, Daji was studying feverishly for his Matri¬ 
culation examination. Dada bicycled every afternoon from 
the college residency to the MWtda, coming “to see everybody”, 
as he said. But Awwa never spared him. “The rascal,” 
she would pretend to rail at him, “the hunt that takes place 
in this toada every day ! ‘Where is my Queen? Where is my 
Queen V that is the first and foremost question in his mind,” 
she would laugh loudly. 

Bada’s wife would blush and glance at him reproachfully 
as if to say, “It really is very naughty of him to behave in such 
an immodest manner!” 

Lopamudra was studying side by side with Daji, although 
she was not to appear for the examination as it was not the 
custom in those days for the girls of this family to go out 
to school, and she had learnt all that she knew from the 
family pandit in the imda. 

One afternoon, resting with her mother in the half- 
darkened room, Lopamudra was discussing the education of 
the hardly-a-month-old Mohana, her baby sister. 

“Mother, really, we must let Mohana go to school, 
and even to the University, and become a really leamedi 
woman!” she said earnestly. Mai often wished that she 
could send Lopamudra to school. There actually were a 
number of Poona families who were sending their daughters 
to school, but the Sarafs were very orthodox when it came to 
putting reform into practice and the subject had never even 
been discussed openly. But Dada’s marriage to Mr. Joshi’s 
University-educated daughter had caused vague stirrings 
among the women of the family. 

“I suppose by the time Mohana is your age,” Mai answer* 
ed Lopamudra, “customs and manners will have changed 
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somewhat.” 

Mai spoke from observation, for had not custom changed 
since her day ? Who then would have felt at ease having 
a daughter in the house still unmarried when past the age of 
puberty ? But Mai was not discontented. Life was a process 
of growth after all. What had not been possible in her day, 
Lopamudra was now enjoying; and what was still impossible 
for Lopamudra, might one day be achieved by Mohana. Mai 
was happy. Why, she had everything : a husband, children, 
beauty, peace, plenty. God had been bountiful. 

At the age of only thirty-eight she had a daughter- 
in-law in the home, and soon her own beautiful daughter 
Lopamudra was to be married. It was an excellent match. 
Life was almost too full of good things. She had wanted 
another daughter, and even that wish had been fulfilled in 
baby Mohana. Bour handsome sons, counting Bal’Baban, the 
unexpected gift born twenty minutes after Mohana, and two 
beautiful daughters. Mai experienced a moment of intense 
gratitude to the Giver of Life, 

*i had no mother, Akka,” Mai addressed Lopamudra by 
the name by which the eldest girl is often known in a family, 
“yes, I had no mother, nor did I have a mother-in-law. You 
must consider yourself fortunate, Akka, that Suresh, your 
betrothed, hats a mother. Life is quite different when there is 
an experienced woman to guide a young bride.” 

Mai’s thoughts went back to the days when she was a 
young bride and new to the Saraf home. The new life had 
been very strange after Durgakunda. Happy as she Was at the 
thought of Lopamudra’s forthcoming marriage, she could not 
suppress a little anxiety. How would Lopamudra, who knew 
no life except the life in the wada, how would* she adapt 
herself to a strange family ? Certainly one of the foremost 
families of Indore, but also one of the most progressive ! 
Mfti calculated and found that the distance between Durga¬ 
kunda and Poona was not as great as the distance between 
Poona and Indore. How would Lopamudra fare ^ 

Mai stretched out her hand to Lopamudra lying next to 
her, to stroke her jet-black hair. “Yes, Akka,” she said, 
“let us be thankful that you will have a mother-in-law,” 
There was no answer from Lopamudra, and Mai discovered 
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that the girl was fast asleep, had probably been asleep most of 
the time, She smiled and stroked Lopamudra’s shining 
sleek head, 


♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Having completed the stipulated portion of a novel 
which Lopamu'ha read to her mother every afternoon, she 
put aside the book and sat discussing other novels by the 
sam(' author, Hari Narayan Apte. Mai, though of aristocra¬ 
tic birth, was a woman who was in tune with the middle- 
class characters painted in Mr. Apto’s novels. The details 
of the lives of these folk impressed Mai so much that she 
asked her daughter Lopamudra to read to her regularly. 
What contentment she expcnencod when she heard her young 
daughter read pag(* after page from those stirring novels! 

Now Lopamudra was kneeling beside the low bed on 
which the twins, fed and satisfied, were having their afternoon 
rest. She was trying to coax them with coos and gurgles to 
smile, but even to the tinkle and sparkle of her bangles the 
babies retuined only a far-away look. 

Bhayya had just returned from school. Since the 
naming ceremony of the twins, when Mai had come out of 
seclusion, Bhayya’a interest had gravitated from the kitchen, 
where he usually got his five-o’clock snack, to his mother’s 
room. 

Tlicre, he knew, -was a treasure trov^e of rare eatables 
specially prejiared for the nursing mother, and carefully 
guarded by Aww^a. Their medicinal qualities did not con¬ 
cern Bhayya, they tasted good and strange, these raisin, 
almond, date and cashew delicacies, ginger-fudge, crystal 
gum-sweets, and strong and aromatic syrups. 

“It is good for everyone, not only for nursing mothers,” 
Mai said indulgently w'hen she found Awwa scolding Bhayya 
for his greed. 

The routine of the wad<t ran like clock-work, albeit 
a slow and ponderous clock with a languorous rhythm. At 
five when Bhayya returned from school, Daji would leave his 
books too. Bapu came from the Law Courts just about the 
same time. Today Abba had left his writing room a little 
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earlier than usual to see a cUent just come from the village. 
The front courtyard was sprinkled with water every evening 
to alleviate the heat. 

Dada’s wife was on the point of getting into the coach 
to pay her Monday visit to the temple of Shiva. 

Suddenly Lopamudra came running to the front veran¬ 
dah. “Father, Grandfather, quick! Bal’Baban, it’s Bal 
’Baban, it’s a fit 1 Quick, come at once. Mother tried to get 
out of bed and has fainted.” 

Bapu and the family physician were soon with Mai. 
Awwa by then had Bal’Baban in her arms, and his convul¬ 
sions had passed. Awwa’s whole being was centred on 
Mai, though she still walked up and down the room with 
the })aby. Vahini, Gada’s wife, was reassuring Lopamudra, 
and Daji was telling Bhayya not to cry, and not to disturb 
mother. 

Abba’s face, like a mask, betrayed no emotion. With 
the keys of his safe in his hands, and his hands locked behind 
him, he was standing on the balcony outside Mai’s room 
With his eyes fixed on the turret of the temple. His thoughts 
went back to the night the twins were born, and to the horos¬ 
copes he had cast. They were securely locked away in his 
Safe and he carried the keys. What did the stars foretell ? 
To most they maintained a great silence, and even to lum 
they spoke only in a nebulous and distant voice. There 
was much that was undiscovered, undisclosed, but to him 
the horoscopes had made one thing clear and that was that 
the advent of the twins would affect the lives of every single 
member of the family. 

Anxious but erect, he stood by the window, waiting for 
the family physician’s verdict on his daughter-in-law’s con¬ 
dition. 

Lopamudra was urging Daji to send someone to fetch 
Dada from his rooms near the college, when Bapu came out 
of Mai’s room and told her that she need not fear so. for her 
mother. “ She’s all right, Akka, she’s very frail of course 
and she hasn’t recpvered from having the babies. She’s still 
very weak, you know, that’s why site stumbled and fainted,” 
he said calmly. 

By this time the physician was talking to Abba. “ The 
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baby may possibly get a few more of these attacks, they are 
quite common and should not cause undue anxiety,” he 
added, “ I am more concerned about the mother. It 
would be better for her not to see the baby in convulsions.” 

When Mai regained consciousness, the first thing she 
did was to call her daughter-in-law to her bedside. 

“ Daughter, you will take care of the whole family, if 
anything should happen to me,” she said, looking intently 
at Dada’s wife. 

“ You will be well soon, please do not speak like that,” 
the young bride was nearly in tears. “ I have no mother. 
You are my mother,” she implored her husband’s mother to 
get well quickly. 

Hi « « 

The twins were moved from the room to the one adjoin¬ 
ing, but this made Mai restless. “ Don’t keep the babies 
away from me, it’s bad luck to part them from their mother,” 
she kept on saying to Awwa, “ they don’t trouble me.” 

Bapu assured her that as soon as she stopped running 
that temperature she had started on the day she fainted, 
the twins would be brought back to her room. But day 
followed day and Mai could not shake off the constantly 
recurring fever. 

Besides the family physician other doctors were called 
in. They diagnosed malaria and Mai was dosed and injected 
with all the newest medicines and drugs. One person who 
could not tolerate all these new-fangled methods was Awwa. 

” Her poor arms, they must feel like sieves,” she was 
indignant every time Mai had to be injected. “ Oh, if only 
I could pack up and take her to Durgakunda !” To Awwa, 
even after all these years, ‘ Durgakunda ’ was the cure for 
all ills. It was in Durgakunda Mai had had her first child, 
she had travelled there in safety, delivered in safety. In 
Durgakunda one inhaled the dry, fragrant air of the Ghats; 
in Durgakunda the water, coming straight from the moun¬ 
tains, was pure and sweet; the Durgakunda buffaloes, fat as 
elephants, gave milk thick with cream. The Durgakunda 
vegetables ! The Durgakunda fruit! “Oh Durgakunda t 
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Durgaku&da !” Awwa would ohaut. 

And now Mai was ill, and the Poona doctors were in¬ 
jecting strange and mysterious liquids into her arms. But 
she did not get better and at last it was decided that she should 
be taken to Chinohgao, the village estate of the family, where 
Abba’s brother, the bachelor ‘ Jahagirdar ’ had reigned 
supreme, and was rumoured to have been the richest money¬ 
lender in the district. 

“I hate being moved from the toada” Mai though weak 
was emphatic and most unwilling to leave Poona, “I have lived 
here since I was married, you can’t expect me to be happy 
away from the family.” 

This was the first time Mai would go to Chinchgao 
without taking the whole family with her. Besides, being 
iU, the prospect was that she might have to stay away for an 
indefinite time, certainly longer th^in the usual visit to Chinch¬ 
gao at the time of the yearly Temple festival. 

Yes, indeed, Mai was not pleased at the thought of having 
to go to Chinchgao. Was not her grown-up daughter, 
Lopamudra, getting married next year ? Now was the time 
to start on the preparations for the great event. Papadoma 
had to be made and dried well in advance. The season was 
just right now. All the pickles had to be made, not only the 
yearly stock but the extra lot for the forthcoming wedding. 
Grains and pulses had to be roasted and ground and mix^ 
in the right proportions and stored for the various prepara¬ 
tions for the wedding. The rice had to be cleaned, 
chilli, cloves, coriander, all the spices and curries had to be 
pounded, and ground. 

Mai’s thoughts settled on one particular problem. Never 
before had she come across an instance just like this. Her 
daughter was engaged to be married, but the young man from 
Indore had express^ the wish that no dowry should be offered 
with the bride. He had been extremely courteous, as be¬ 
came a prospective smi-in-law, but he had not left his future 
family-in-law in any doubt about his views. His father 
had conveyed to Bapu that his son would accept no dowry. 
But it was said that Suresh Indore had pmonally spoken 
tp Bada and criticized most veh^nently the dowry sys^m in 
gsnaiwl 
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Abba and Bapu had accepted this departure from tradi* 
tion as a sign of the times—but Awwa ? To her it was 
beyond understanding. As if it were not bad enough to give 
Lopamudra in marriage to a man of Indote, on outlandish 
place, no conne(*tion8 at all with Poona or Durgakunda, as 
if this were not bad enough, the man in addition, dies con- 
trary to old established custom, and refuses to take a dowry ! 

“But times change,” Mai thought. “Well, seeing that 
Suresh will not accept a dowry, I must see that Akka takes 
with her to Indore handsome clothes even though I know 
that the Indore wardrobe for the bride will be magnificent.” 
The bord(^rK, d(^signs and colour schemes had already been 
sent to Dharwar and Coimbatore for saris and shawls and 
bodice pieces for Lopamudra. 

All the8t‘ things, and so many more, had to be planned 
and thought (>\er and organized, that Mai felt she just could 
not leav(‘ the wada. In the end, however, the family per¬ 
suaded her to accept their point of view. 

Then arose a major problem. It was Bhayya. Should 
he accom]>any Mai, Lopamudra, Awwa and the twins, or 
should he hi ay in the wada with Laji and the rest, and go to 
school hke a good boy ? 

As a nutterf<)f course, decisions in connection with the 
family ultimately rested with Abba,' but in this particular 
case he leli that what mattered most was what his daughter- 
ihdaw desired. 

' “We sh<tll'do exactly what Mai wants,” was his reply to 
his'son,* Bapu. 

“Well, 1 think what she wants will depend'on how s6ur 
Bhayya’^ ftiice becomes, when 'he hears he had to stay in the 
wada without hiS mother,” Bapu smiled. 

tlien, Bhayya mak^ the decision,” said Bhayya’er 
grandfather. 

•So the upshot of *it was that Lopamudra had another 
bout of anger about the spoiling of Kiayya, a big boy of 
ten. 

“Really, Grandfather,” She burst out, ^‘everybody is 
spoiling Bhayya, and now yOu also. Father and I aTe of the 
same opinion, that Bhayya dhouid stdiy-htereatid goto school. 
Now the twins are the babies, not Bhayya. If only he would 
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behave himself I Of oourse, mother will be sad to leave him 
behind, and he'll make her feel worse by crying, I know." 
Eopamudra was arguing and trying to convince everybody 
of the importance of “Discipline for the Young," the book 
she had just finished reading. 

Abba was gently rocking himself on the swinging bench 
of shining teak that hung hrom the ceiling by heavy brass 
chains. He listened to Lopamudra attentively and nodded 
his head. He was just about to speak when Awwa entered 
the room, both the twins clasped in her arms. “Awwa," 
he addressed her, “what has Mai decided about Bhayya 

“Well,” said Awwa, “Chinchgao is going to be very 
lonely without some running feet about." 

Abba looked slyly at Awwa and then, assuming an 
expression of deep concern, said, “We are all ruining Bhayya’s 
career, so we have decided to leave it to Akka, to Lopamudra, 
to tell Bhayya what he must do.” 

But now Lopamudra had taken one of the twins from 
Awwa, and was making faces at it, cooing to it and saying, 
“By the time you two grow up this fumiy old-fashioned 
family wiU have learnt something better.” 

Awwa, half listening to Abba, and half to Lopamudra, 
now turned to her, “Yes, and the teaching will be coming from 
Indore, I suppose. Of course !” 

Lopamudra flushed crimson, as she always did at the 
mention of Indore, which symbolized Suresh for her. 

“Well, here he is, here is Bliayya,” said Bapu as the 
boy ran excitedly to his grandfather. 

“Mother says I’m to go with her only, if you say so 
Abba,” he panted and went on breathlessly, “may I go with 
the babies ? Akka will teach me.my lessons every day.” 

Bapu looked at Akka, then at his father,, and said to the 
little boy, “And what will you do in return if Akka is to 
teach you your lessons? Akka will soon be going to.her 
husband, you know, and you wOn’t be able to do much for 
her then.” 

, All Lopamudra’s ideas m discipline for the young; 
gleaned from the ‘modem’ book she had been ifeading, fad^ 
away at this development of the situation. She was ^denly 
overoomejwithieanotion as mi:s©d thoughts crowded in on her: 
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would soon be leavmg the home of her birth for far¬ 
away Indore—she who had never been away from her mother. 
It was at this momimt that she felt Bhayya’s small arms beiilg 
dung round her neck from beiund. As he dangled behind her 
he craned his neck and tried to screw his head round so as to 
face her. “Akka,” he wheedled, “may I go to Chinchgao 
with you and motto and the babies, Alia, may I 

Abba, Bapu and Awwa were enjoying the situation, for 
they knew that Lopamudra’s ‘pennis8i<ni’ had been a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. 

It is the religious (Mistom for a mother and her newborn 
child to visit the temple before they “cross the threshold” 
to go elsewhere. This does not take place until the child is 
three months old, for it is only then that the mother has 
recovered her strength and the child is less susceptible to the 
impurities encountered outside the home. 

And so on a day when Mai felt that her strength per¬ 
mitted it, she and the twins were taken to the temple for the 
ceremonial visit before they departed for Chinchgao. 

Bhayya's head was awhirl with dreams of Chinchgao. 
He loved it there. There were horses and bullock carts, 
many more than at the toada, and fields of sweetcom; and 
there were swings of wood, and swinging ropes hanging from 
the tamarind trees behind the house. Soon it would be 
JBendur, the Festival of the Bullocks. Dhawalya and Powlya, 
the prize bullocks of Chindigao, would run a race with otto 
bullocks of the district. Bhayya could already picture to 
himself the horns of Dhawalya and Powlya paint^ red and 
tipped with silver caps with small golden be^, which would 
go ^tinkle-tinkle’as the animals lumbered through the streets, 
for the streets oi Chinchgao would that day be the racecourse 
for the buUooks. 

Ilien Bhayya imagined himsdf already at the Dahu 
Htmdif “Breaking of the Bowl of Cuids”. Oh, how lucky 
was the village priest^s son! To be passed on from man to 
man above ^eir heads until he reached the tree to which 
the giant pot'bdlied earthen bowl full of curds honey was 
suspended 1 To be given the stick, and oh, the divine moment 
when he banged it against the bowl to smash an c^eaii^ Into 
it t And Bl^yya imagined how everybody who came to the 
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fair would scramble and struggle to get even just a lick, a 
drop of that honey-and-curds. Bhayya dreamed on. Every 
day the boys and girls of Chinchgao would play Hnrparanhi^ 
the “arrow-and-tree’" hide-and-seek. The big boy would 
swing the tamarind stick (the arrow) and fling it from under 
his knee as far as he could. Then he would quickly climb 
the tree after the others, while the boy who was 'on’ had to 
fetch the arrow before he could start clambering up to catch 
his victims. There were squeals and screams of lu^rvous 
excitement as some of the players swung balanced precariously 
on the branches which, however, were like cane and would 
not snap easily. Some would jump like monkeys or squirrels 
from branch to branch or even from one tree to another. 
Perhaps this time he would be considered big enough to swing 
the cane. 

To Lopamudra life in Chinchgao seemed rather dull. 
Nothing ever happened there except that scores of villagers 
streamed into the house to pay tl^eir respects to the mistress. 
Many called to complain against the Jaliagirdar because he 
took such big securities in the shape of their wives’ anklets 
and bracelets, for such small sums of money lent. The girls 
of the village came to Lopamudra and expected her to tell 
them tales of the city or to play the game of throwing up 
berries and catching them again, or that other one, of playing 
for tamarind seeds to the thousand. In Chinchgao Lopa¬ 
mudra had to give most of her time to the village girls when 
she would far rather spend it in reading. 

To Mai, visits to Chinchgao were part of the routine of 
life, but the yearly visit m honour of Amba, the guardian 
deity of the village, was always an important occasion. Even 
Lopamudra looked forward to that festival. The feast and 
celebrations would go on for a week and the streets of Chinch¬ 
gao would be alive with the processions following the image 
of the goddess carried in the temple-chariot. It would be a 
time of plenty. The streets would be strewn with flowers 
and red kunku powder, and the priests would shower pieces 
of fresh coconut and lumps of molasses and home-made 
sweets on the crowd, including the half-clad and the hungry 
gathered from the surrounding villages. The day before the 
climax was a fast day. But the last day—and what a day 
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that would be!—dinner would be served to the whole village 
from the temple kitchen. It was their right. The village 
main street would be the dining room, each villager bringing 
his own drinking bowl and providing himself with a plate, 
even if it were only part of a banana leaf, or palas leaves stitch¬ 
ed together with twigs. Yes, it would be a great day, 
especially for the hungry stomachs that would get a square 
meal at least once a year 1 

The Chinchgao house was large and cool and restful, 
but after all Mai’s life was the vxtda. It was the home to 
which she had come as a young bride, where she had spent 
her youth in happiness, and was spending her motherhood 
in great contentment. She would go to Chinchgao, but it 
was to the tmda that sh^ longed to return. 
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The day of the departure for Chinchgao arrived. A soft, 
comfortable bed was arranged for Mai in her favourite coach. 
It was strange how obstinately the temperature persisted and 
how weak it had made her. The coach was roomy and com¬ 
fortable and Mai was happy to have the twins with her. 
Awwa felt quite capable of taking complete charge of the 
mother and the babies, but was grateful that Lopamudra was 
travelling in the same coach and would be able to help her. 

The nurse and the washerwoman followed in the dhamni, 
the bullock carriage. Bhayya chose his seat next to the 
dhamni driver, the pride of whose life was the pair of white, 
hump-backed buUooks. Bhayya was sometimes allowed to 
hold the reins, and to handle the whip all the way, the beauti¬ 
ful plaited cord attached to a rod painted red and green. 

All the wada gathered on the front verandah to say 
good-bye. Daji, who was on the eve of his examina¬ 
tion, was teasing Bhayya, telling him that he could see him 
growing up illiterate, while Abba, whose pilgrimage was 
not yet to be, stood on the steps, a far-away look in his eyes, 
as of a man who has touched the hem of the future. Dada’s 
wife helped Awwa into the coach and stepped in herself to 
kiss the twins, who she saw were fully dressed for the first 
time, all ready for the journey. Bapu and Dada got into 
the second coach, foi they were escorting the party to Chinch- 
gao, and then to the farewells of all who had gathered, the 
little procession moved out of the wada gates. 

* i|c >(c 4t 

Daji, left behind, missed his mother most. He was 
working at fever pitch for his Matriculation examination, and 
did not want to be away from Poona, but he secretly wished 
that he were as young as Bhayya, who could accompany his 
mother as by right. 

Bapu and Dada visited Chinchgao in turn and Abba 
went to see his son’s wife once a week. The burden of running 
the wada fell on the shoulders of the young daughter-in-law, 
67 
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Dada’s bride, who missed Lopamudra even more than she 
had thought she would. The mida, even though fully occu¬ 
pied with relations and with students who did odd jobs in 
exchange for meals, felt lonely without Mai, the centre and 
focal point of the home. 

Abba felt it, Daji could not endure it and the daughter- 
in-law bore it only with the hope that soon her mother-in-law 
would return to bring back the warmth and happiness that 
she so generously provided to the large residence. 

One day Daji was standing in the verandah-hall, watching 
the dismal raindrops drumming a melancholy chorus. The 
stone-built gutters right round the courtyard were running 
like tiny canals. Today Bhayya was not in the wada to 
trouble him with “make paper boats for me, Daji,” but his 
imaginative ear seemed to hear his younger brother’s voice 
all the same. He felt uncomfortable and lonely, the court¬ 
yard looked deserted. The lamp-post near the great wooden 
portals cast a miserable, peevish yellow light, giving the sad 
raindrops a sickly, feeble look. The white lizard cried in 
rapidly successive notes in her own peculiar high-pitched 
tone, ‘chuck’, ‘chuck’, the ginger tom-cat slunk away from 
the front verandah, while the courtyard parrot sat couched 
in his cage. And to complete the feeling of chilly desolation 
the coach horse stuck his head out of the stable and neighed 
as though in protest against the rain. 

Daji folded a piece of paper into the shape of a boat and, 
bending down from the verandah steps, set it sailing down 
the little river in the gutter. He watched it float away on 
the water. 

“Here is another of Bhayya’s favourite shapes,” came 
a voice from the balcony above, as a second tiny paper boat 
dropped down and started on its voyage beside Daji’s. He 
recognized Abba’s voice and looked up. Both grandfather 
and grandson knew with one heart that that evening in the 
tuada was the loneliest ever spent by them. But the bells 
of the shrine started ringing with their usual urgency, and 
Abba came down from the balcony to his evening prayers. 
Daji waited on the verandah for his father to come back from 
Chinchgao, Dada having gone to the station to meet him. 

At last the carriage arrived, but it was empty. The 
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coachman brought the message. Bapu had not been on the 
train and so Dada had taken the first train to Chinchgao as 
his anxiety about his mother’s health had been increased by 
his father’s failure to return. With the strange feeling of 
desolation still persisting, Daji took the message to Abba in the 
shrine. 


♦ ♦ ♦ * 

In the gathering dusk the four men, their shoulders 
bowed, their heads covered with the wraps worn for mourning, 
tramped home through the melancholy monsoon rain. They 
left behind the dark flowing river with the funeral pyre 
still burning on its bank. They had stayed until the last 
moment. The body had been consumed, but the red flames 
still lapped at the pyre of wood which had been built specially 
strong and big as required by the monsoon weather. 

Behind them walked a party of men, their dhotis clinging 
to their bodies wet with rain and doubly wet with the water 
of the river in which they had immersed themselves as cus¬ 
tom required, after the funeral. The four men ahead made 
their way along the bullock-track leading to the village of 
Chinchgao. As they came to the banyan tree on the out¬ 
skirts of the village, they could hear the bats flap their wings 
dismally, trying to shed the monsoon from their feathers. 
But the rain dripped incessantly, dripped on their wings, on 
trees and on houses, on temples and shrines. The Titwee 
bird gave a mournful cry, in the distance a dog cried, the 
cattle shivered in their sheds, and the cows and buffaloes 
would not yield their milk. 

The estate-keeper’s hut was hushed and quiet. Through 
the dooriess exit his wife could be seen blowing at the fire 
through a long wooden pipe, but the fire would not light, the 
monsoon logs were wet. 

The sad evening felt empty, and even the chirping of 
the crickets, busy at their vespers, sounded desolate. 

The mistress of the village had died. 

For the last time Bapu looked back in the direction of the 
river on whose bank he had left burning the funeral pyie of his 
wife Mai, mother of their six children. Abba halted for a 
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second, murmuring a prayer in Sanskrit, then resumed his 
steady pace, his brother, his son and his eldest grandson 
following him, Daji walking with the others behind. With 
heavy footsteps they reached their Chinchgao home. As 
they passed thiough the door in the low outer wall surrounding 
the h(mse, they found the villagers still gathered there toge¬ 
ther with the servants. They were still crying like children, 
remembering and rc'counting each good deed of the mistress. 

When the funeral party returned the villagers were coax¬ 
ed to leave for their homes, to feed their children, and tend 
to their bullocks and buffaloes. Abba talked to them in the 
simple language they could understand, but he talked words 
of wisdom from the Scriptures. He told them that nothing 
in life is more certain than death, everything else a mere 
accident. And the death of the body is nothing more than 
the casting off of a garment. Sorrow is inevitable, he told 
them, because the flesh is weak and cannot bear the apparent 
parting from the loved one. But Mukti, the final release of 
the soul, is our true goal. So when it has pleased the Lord 
to call His devotee, there should be no mourning, for death 
is not devastation. It is liberation of the Atma encased in this 
human frame. 

The old man looked bent and grey, but his words com¬ 
forted the villagers, and in groups of twos and threes they 
silently left, carrying little hurricane lamps to light the way 
to their homes. 

The women and children had, according to custom, 
stayed at home while the men performed their sad task, the 
final rites and the cremation of the body. Custom demanded, 
however, that the women and children too, should bathe 
after the body had been removed from the house. 

The children, upset by the break in their usual routine, 
were crying and refusing their evening meal. Lopamudra 
sat beside Bhayya, as she begged him to eat something 
but he was inconsolable. He was still crying, his mother had 
been taken away and he had not been allowed to aocompany 
his brothers, his father, his uncle and his grandfather to the 
river where they had carried her. They had carried her away 
on the bier that the Brahmin priests had built with their 
own hands in the yard. 
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Dada’s wife, who had not for a moment imagined that 
the full responsibility of the first woman in the family would 
so soon fall upon her shoulders, when she was not yet nine¬ 
teen, felt that she had now become the mother of a large family. 
She urged Lopamudra to eat something too. Bhayj’’a would 
eat, she said, if he saw Lopamudra eat. 

The evening meal in the men’s dining room was the 
quietest Chinchgao had ever known. The evening prayers 
before the meal had been unaccompanied by any instruments. 
In the whole village that evening no music was heard. 

Vohini, Dada’s wife, had seen Awwa go into Mai’s room 
earlier in the evening. She had gone to light the little oil 
lamp that would be put on the very place where Mai’s 
bed had stood, and where it would remain burning for the 
night. She had not seen Awwa since, and now went in search 
of her, taking with her a little bowl of hot milk for the heart¬ 
broken nanny. At last she found her in the shiine, rocking 
herself in her grief and beating her breast calling out the 
name of “Mai” over and over again and demanding of God why 
he had taken her away. Vahini felt helpless in the face of 
such lamentation. She left the shrine quietly. 

The night wore on, cold and dark. It was past the 
midnight hour. Lopamudra and Vahini were stiU awake, 
talking. Suddenly the quiet was shattered by the ear- 
piercing scream of a baby which came from the nursery. It 
was baby Mohana. The nurse made vain efforts to stop the 
child’s crying. Several of the older women as well as Vahini 
and Lopamudra gathered around, but none could stop her 
crying. Was it a sudden pain that gripped her ? Vahini 
took the child in her arms and carried her to the shrine where 
Awwa had pulled her sari over her face and had sobbed 
herself into a state of dull coma. 

“Awwa, please take the baby, nobody can stop her 
crying,” she begged, and forced Mohana into Awwa’s bangle¬ 
less arms. The touch of the warm baby and her deafening 
screams forced Awwa to look at her. The baby face was 
scarlet, her eyes closed tight, her little fists were shaking and 
her legs kicking frantically as she screamed. Awwa, her 
eyes swollen with weeping, settled the child in the crook of 
an arm, and with her other hand pulled the sari which had 
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slipped oflf her shaven widow’s head, over her head again. 
'‘Oh, why were you born ?” she scolded the baby while she 
rocked it to quieten it, “Why were you bom, to kill your 
mother ?” She cuddled the baby closer, “Oh, you unlucky 
brat to be an orphan so yoimg! Oh, you miserable woman 
to be motherless at this early age !” She turned the baby 
on its stomach and rooked it gently, “Oh, you poor mite, you 
cry and you do not know that your mother is dead ! Ah, 
unluckiest of all her children, to lose her when you haven’t 
yet sucked your fill at her breast!” Awwa, blaming the baby 
for ever having been bom to become an orphan, held it closer 
to her bosom, and now rooked it from side to side, coaxing, 
comforting, doing all she could to quieten it. Gradually 
Mohana stopped crying and fell asleep in Awwa’s warm, 
all-embracing arms. 
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Abba was alone in his study at the wada in Poona. 
The afternoon was quiet, the only sound being the Hr Hr 
of the water-w'heel, as the servants drew water to refill the 
brass and copper urns and the earthenware pitchers for use 
in the house. 

Abba, the Pundit, was studying the horoscopes of his 
grand-daughter, Lopamudra, and her fianc6, Sureeh of Indore. 
He remembered how a year ago, Suresh’s father had urged the 
marriage. A modem sceptic, he had taken the two pieces 
of paper on which the horoscopes were drawn up and put 
them together. “See, Saraf,” he had said drily, “they fit 
exactly. Bo not oppose the match.” Abba remembered 
how Bapu, father of the bride, approving of the match, had 
looked to him, Abba, the head of the family, to give Suresh’s 
father an answer. 

How quickly the year had passed since the visit of the 
Indore family. How many events had taken place since then. 
This afternoon his memory cradled his son Bapu, the husband 
of Mai. Two deaths in the family, two in five months’ time. 
Hardly had the family got over the grief of losing Mai, when 
Bapu, her husband, followed her. Abba remembered the 
day when Bada, young and eager, had set off accompanying 
his lawyer father to attend a court case in a village some dis¬ 
tance from Poona. Only a few days later had come Bada’s 
message : Bapu had died. The plague had broken out in the 
village. 

Only a year ago Abba had cast two and studied four 
horoscopes together. The twins had just been bom, aixd he 
had realized that the pilgrimage he had hoped to make had 
to be postponed. So much the horoscopes had told him, but 
no more. 

Since the death of bis t^rife, Abba had lived an ascetic 
life in the midst of plenty. For many years now he had 
longed to relinquish the cares of the family, and when he saw 
his grandson, Bada, married he had thought that life bad 
given him all that he could ask for. He had wished to relin¬ 
quish the courtesy and yet rightful title of Head of the family 
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to his son Bapu and go to the Himalayas, where the Blue 
Lotus gi'ows, and forever rest at Kailas where the snow never 
melts. 

Now he was an old man of seventy. He had fulfilled 
his duties to the family, and although he had never taken an 
active part in the many reforms, he had always been a quiet 
supporter of men who worked for the good of the nation. A 
regular subscriber to Tilak’s paper, Kesari, he had kept 
himself well informed of all developments. It was from him 
that young Bhayya learned about Tilak’s political agitation, 
and of that great patriot’s imprisonment in Mandalay. The 
name of Tilak had since his release become a household word 
in Poona, and the Saraf family were no exception to this 
influence. 

The death of Gokliale, the soul of the Servants of India 
Society had occurred almost at the same time as Bapu’s 
fimeral, and the year 1915 mourned too the death of one of 
India’s great political pioneers, Sir Phirozeshah Mehta. 

From the wisdom of the scriptures Abba drew solace for 
his grief-stricken heart, but the new agonies kindled by the 
cry of ‘Home Rule’ were soon to tear his siinctuary of peace 
to shreds. In addition to these national upheavals, the domes¬ 
tic peace of the tvada was disturbed too, for Abba’s brother, 
the ‘Jahagirdar’, demanded a division of the family estates 
and independent possession of his share. There was the 
wada, a large house and good enough for any family, but 
surely it would be most undesirable to divide a home against 
itself. There was the jewel shop, a business of some standing, 
certainly a business which would suffer if dissension among 
the owners were perceptible to the public. And then there 
was the house in Chinchgao, with the village temple and 
the lands belonging to the family. A division of property 
would without doubt cause a loss to the business, but a divi¬ 
sion of the wada would proclaim lack of faith between brothers. 

The Jahagirdar, it was believed, was under the influence 
of a certain Sadhu who was collecting a band of followers to 
build up a religious movement, which was to be anti-Muslim 
and anti-non-Brahmin. The cult of Brahmin superiority 
was being revived, and money was badly needed for the 
movement. 
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Abba, who had no desire to work against the noble 
principles of the Hindu religion, was, however, against siip< 
porting any movement that was retrogressive and appeared 
obstructive to the new sjurit of Home Rule and Indian Unity. 

The next time his brother came to the wada from Chinch- 
gao, Abba spoke gently to him and suggested that he should 
assume the responsibility of the household, and carry out the 
duties of the head of the family, but that it would not be wise 
to divide the property, or to break the wada hearth into two. 
The Jahagirdar, since his unexpected return from the south, 
where he said he had been undergoing instruction at the feet 
of a Sadhu, had expressed the wish to live in Chinchgao. In 
the past he had always quarrelled with Bapu, and preferring 
to keep at a distance, had managed the Chinchgao estate 
rather than stay in the wada. But Bapu’s death and Abba’s 
expected retirement from the world, had emboldened the 
Jahagirdar in his secret desire to take charge of the family 
affairs, and now his threat of dividing the estates had borne the 
fruit he had desired. 

Dada, young but alert, w’as suspicious of his great*uncle. 
The Jahagirdar was making over large sums of money to this 
Sadhu, and at the same time carrying on a money-lending 
business, demanding articles of gold and silver as security, that 
seemed dishonest to Dada. He, therefore, did not feel very 
happy when Abba told him that the Jahagirdar was to come 
and stay in the wada and assume the responsibilities of the 
head of the family. But it was better, Abba argued, to let 
his difficult brother play father to the family than to let him 
divide the home. 

And so it came to pass that the Jahagirdar transferred his 
abode from Chinchgao to Poona. 
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“Come now, Akka-Lopamndra, dry your eyes,” Abba 
coaxed Lopamudra. “Look at me, my child, look at my grey 
hair, and these eyes which have seen much sorrow. You 
know that teaching of the Gita, Thy concern is with the duty 
alone, not with the fruit; it is a hard teaching, my child, but 
true. Wipe your eyes, Lopamudra, your father and mother 
would not wish to know you are unhappy.” Abba’s words 
were kind but firm. 

It was just three weeks since Lopamudra had been mar¬ 
ried quietly in Bombay in Mr. Joshi’s house. The horoscope 
demanded that the marriage should take place within a few 
months of the parents’ death or not for three years. Abba 
had called Dada into his study thirteen days after the death 
of Bapu when the twelve-day mourning rites weie over, and 
they had decided that the marriage should not be postponed. 
As it was to be a quiet wedding, they were grateful to Mr. 
Joshi for the offer of his house in Bombay for the occasion. 

After the wedding, Suresh and his people, in consideration 
of the sad circumstances in the Saraf family had willingly 
consented to Lopamudra’s going back to Poona for a little 
while. Today, three weeks after the wedding, Suresh had 
come to fetch his bride home to Indore. 

To Lopamudra the parting from her childhood home was 
doubly painful when she thought of her young brothers and 
the twins. The strange antagonism which existed between 
her brother, Dada, and their great-uncle made her feel uneasy. 
But her fondness and admiration for Vahini, her sister-in-law, 
and her trust in Abba gave her confidence. 

Lopamudra received much advice from Awwa, who, 
gradually recovering from the shock of Mai’s death closely 
followed by that of Bapu, was beginning again to take more 
interest in the affairs of the wada. “AJeka, my child,” she 
spoke tenderly, “obey your parents-in-law, be kind to all 
your ‘in-laws’ and considerate to the servants, be a partner 
and a friend and a sacrificing wife to your husband; service 
is an ornament to a daughter-in-law. Your mother was an 
ideal woman, Akka, follow her example,” said the nanny. 
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Vahini blessed Lopamudra with the customary and 
symbolic parting presents, a piece of silk and gold brocade 
for a bodice, a coconut, and a handful of wheat. Dada 
alone went to see Suresh and Loi>amudra off at the station. 

* * * * 

Lopamudra and Suresh broke their journey to indOre at 
Bombay, to see Mr. Joshi’s widowed sister, Chandu, who had 
come to her brother for a holiday. Lopamudra had pro¬ 
mised Bhayya that she would deliver his message, that Ikir. 
Joshi should bring Madhav to Poona during the holidays. 

The wada was large and Vahini’s duties were many, espe¬ 
cially since Mai’s death and Lopamudra’s departure. It 
was impossible for her to get away from Poona, and so Mr. 
Joshi was glad to accept Abba’s invitation to spend his leave in 
Poona and to bring Madhav along. 

He hired a comfortable little hous(;> a short walk from the 
wada, and took down his whole household, Chandu, Madhav 
and the servants, for a real holiday in Poona. 

It was a very happy arrangement for Bhayya and 
Madhav. They became inseparable. The Sarafs and th(‘ 
Joshis frequently visited one another and Vahini was also 
glad to see her aunt Chandu again. 

If the twins were the geat attraction at the wada, the 
Joshi home had something almost as attractive, for Madhav’s 
cat had had a new set of kittens. To Madhav, however, the 
twins were such a novelty that in comparison the kittens 
silffered somewhat. He tried the same game on the twins 
as he always played with the kittens, and found it far more 
exciting. Standing at the end of the verandah-hall, always 
under the watchful eye of Awwa, ho would s^hake a rattle 
with silver bells violently to attract their attention. The 
trick never failed. Whatever the twins were doing they would 
abandon and crawl across the floor in the direction of the 
sound. As they approached him Madhav would run with 
this toy to a new position, and they would follow again! 
This would go on imtil the twins were exhausted and usually 
it was Mohana, the fatter one, who collapsed first. She 
would stop short wherever she was, flop down flat on her front, 
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and gurgle coiitentedl}', forgetting the rattle, and ignoring 
all around her. 

i(t * >K a|E 

Life in the wada flowed on, Abba, after long considera¬ 
tion, invited great-aunt Yamuna to come and make her home 
with the family in Poona. To have an older, more experienced 
woman in the place would relieve Vahini, for the wada was 
not merely the home of a small family circle, but the centre 
to which gravitated relations near and distant from various 
parts of the country. Cousins and cousins’ cousins came 
to the wada as a matter of course, to be married or to be deli¬ 
vered of a child, or to have their sons’ or their cousins’ cousins’ 
thread ceremonies performed. Vahini, finding herself so soon 
and so unexpectedly the mother of the wada, performed her 
duties with the tact and ability that the family expected of 
her, but Abba saw only too clearly that great-aunt Yamuna’s 
presence would bo a great help to her. 

Great-aunt Yamima was a grass-widow. When she 
was a young woman of twenty-one, her husband, a moody 
man, had left her and their two children and disappeared 
from the ancestral home. Again and again stories would reach 
great-aunt Yamuna that he had been seen on this pilgrimage 
to Benares, or among that group of mendicants on the banks 
of the Ganges, but aU efforts to find him liad failed. 

One day the young Yamuna was busy on the back 
verandah of her house in the Konkan, spreading mango pulp 
on silvered brass plates to dry in the sun. Suddenly she was 
startled to see, standing among the pineapple bushes 
a bearded beggar in ochre-coloured robes, staring intently at 
her. Terrifi^, she shouted foi her mother-ii?L-law and ran into 
the house. But he was gone as quickly and as quietly as 
he had appeared. 

When she had put her children to bed that evening, and 
after she had placed a copper pail of hot water in the bathroom 
for her mother-in-law’s ceremonial bath before her evening 
worship, the young Yamuna beard the dull thud of a coconut 
falling from one of her precious trees, and went out to pick 
it up. Again she was confronted by the beggar in safeon 
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robes. It had worried her that she had let a mendicant, a 
sanyasi, go that afternoon without giving him alms. Again 
she was startled, but she would not drive him away, or let 
him go a second time without a gift of food and water. Was 
not her husband a sanyasi too, wandering from one place of 
pilgrimage to another ? Would not he tCK) bo begging for 
food at strange house's ? 

She asked the emaciated man to come to the verandah 
and as he followed her, her Kohani servant happt'iied to 
pass by with a bmidie of hay for the cattle. He saw^ the 
stranger approaching in the twilight and suddenly cried out 
aloud, “Oh, my master, my master ! Oh, mistress you are 
blessed, he has come back !” 

Yamuna and her husband stood motionless looking at 
each other. After five years of wandering he had come back 
to hei. She could hardly believe it. “How are the children T’ 
he asked at last. 

The servant lit the lamp on the verandah and ran to tell 
the old lady that her ‘prodigal son’ had returned. 

This much of the story great-amit Yamuna always told in 
later years. Her husband had stayed with her for a while, 
but soon after a third child had been bom to her, he had left 
again, this time for good. It was remorse that had sent 
him on this second spell of pilgrimage, remorse tliat he, 
who had relinquished married life and become a pilgrim in 
mwch of God, should have returned to ease and comfort and 
to the love of a woman. And so one day he had set out again, 
with his staff and mendicant’s bowl. Nobody had seen him 
after that, aaid Yamuna became Aunt Yamuna, and then 
great-aunt Yamuna, but always she remained a grass-widow. 
They said she always hoped he would return once more some 
day. 

Her three children were long since married, and their 
children again were married, and great-aunt Yamuna rejoiced 
even in a great-great grandchild. But it was not necessary 
for her to stay on in the Konkan, and so when Abba’s invita¬ 
tion came, she collected her belongings together, packed 
them up and came to live in the wada, 

Abba always thought her the greatest optimist, for about 
her husband she said again and again, “He will return one 
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day, even if it be only to take me on the last pilgrimage. May 
God grant that I die before him, that I die with my bangles 
on my wrists and with my red kunku on my forehead, the 
blessed marks of a married woman whose husband God has 
spared to her.” 

Great-aunt Yamuna came to Poona. The deaths of her 
grand-nephew, Bapu, and his wife, Mai, had left her favourite 
Bhayya an orphan, and it was he who drew her most to the 
wacUii though her arrival was welcomed by all. Unruffled 
and matter-of-fact, serene and cheerful, she was a very tower 
of strength to Vahini. To Bhayya she became an indis¬ 
pensable part of the tvada, and an indispensable part of his 
young life. Of course, there was Vahini the rightful woman 
to take the mother’s place. And what about the ageless 
Awwa ? Awwa who was a strange mixture of scivaiit and 
tyrant, and who always disapproved of Uada for being “so 
rude about the big people,” when he said that the rulers 
of States were men of clay and incapable of being leading citi¬ 
zens. She understood little, but fumed at Dada when he said 
that the old order of hereditary rights was giving way, and 
lightly so, to a new order of ability and resourcefuhiess. She 
blamed him for reading too many books and getting wrong 
ideas into his head. Sometimes Awwa could not help hankering 
after the life of a ‘top servant’ in Durgakunda’s nice, comfort¬ 
able palace, although she knew in her heart that nothing 
would make her leave the wada. Awwa was ageless and year 
after year found her still the same, doing the same things. 
And love redeemed all her faults. She loved Mai, and so she 
loved Mai’s family. So she too welcomed great-aunt Yamuna 
to Poona. 


* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

And so great-aunt Yamuna arrived in Poona from her 
remote village in the Konkan. The Poona of 1916 was vib¬ 
rating with new thoughts and ideas besides the wide-spreading 
demand for “Home Rule”. At the Lucknow session of the 
Congress, Tilak, the Chitpawan Brahmin of Poona, had begged 
the assembly to forget the differences between Hindus emd 
Muslims. The nation came first, he had appealed, and a 
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united nation alone could achieve complete freedom from 
foreign domination. 

i^ogressive Poona was justly proud of the achievements 
of its leader. Tilak became the uncrowned king of India and 
people worshipped him as a hero and eulogized him in ballads. 
In the Saraf home Abba and Dad a talked at length about the 
political news, but the Jahagirdar showed his disapproval of all 
talk about equality between Hindus and Muslims, spent most 
of his time in the shrine, where, he said, he was pacifying 
Lord Shiva who had been enraged by the Hindu-Muslim 
fraternization. To young Bhayya school at this stage was a 
burden. He preferred to listen to Dada reading the news 
to Abba. He asked questions about the great war that was 
being fought between the British and the Germans, and 
intdligently repeated the j)opuIar question whether Britain 
would set India free after the victory. 

To Awwa, however, the twins were the main concern in 
life. Mohana and Bal’Baban were growing apace under her 
fond care. It was just a year since Lopamudra’s marriage 
to Suresh, and the twins were now nineteen months old. 
Lopamudra, the first daughter in the wada for three generations 
was expecting her first child. 

Her husband’s family had begged that she might be 
allowed to stay in Indore for the delivery, but neither Abba 
nor great-aunt Yamuna would accept this offer. True, 
Lopamudra’s mother was dead, but how could any family 
let the daughter’s first delivery take place anywhere else but 
in the parental home? All the various ceremonies had to be 
performed at the proper places and at the proper times. The 
earlier ones took place in Indore. When it was known that 
the wife of Suresh, the only son, was to have a child, a banquet 
was arranged in honour of the expected heir, and the wives 
and daughters of all the celebrities of Indore were invited. 
But that was only the first and heralded a whole series of festivi¬ 
ties. Lopamudra, because of the coming event, became the 
centre of attention in the household. Each month, according 
to the sign of the zodiac, a special feast was arranged; one day 
it was on the river, the guests being accommodated in a fleet 
of small boats, on another occasion it was on the terrace in 
the moonlight, or again in the garden among fruit and flowers, 
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among the tjweet green marjoram. 

In the seventh month of her pregnancy Lopamudra 
left for her father’s home, where she would stay imtil the child 
was about four months old. And in the imda too she was the 
centre of a host of ceremonies, and celebrations. 

The weeks went by and in due course Lopamudra gave 
birth to a baby daughter, as beautiful as herself. But Awwa, 
bending over the child adoringly, her hands on her ample 
hips, shook her head solemnly, “Inok at her, she’s taken after 
Indore. Where have you ever found a Saraf with skin so 
dark ?” She looked accusingly at Lopamudra, “Your mother 
had an ivory skin, and they say that you are more fair- 
skinned than your mother, and look what you have done 
now. Your child is the colour of a brown tamarind berry. 
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“Students are forbidden to take part in political agita¬ 
tion,” Dada said dispassionately to Daji, “it’s better for 
you boys to keep out of politics just now and finisb your 
studies.” Although Dada was barely twenty-five, he spoke 
with the dignity he had inherited from ius father. The 
Jahagirdar, who had always criticized Bapu’s every word 
and action, found Dada a convenient successor against 
whom he could continue his old grudge. He laughed deri¬ 
sively and said, “Oh-ho, and what about boycott ?” This 
remark was aimed against Dada, whose new faith in ab¬ 
staining from foreign goods was becoming a creed with him. 
He had, for instance, given up drinking tea because the 
white granulated sugar was imported from abroad and the 
tea planters victimized their labourers. 

Abba, who had discerned the silent feud between his 
brother and Dada, his grandson, was acutely aware of the 
opposition between these two men. Whatever Dada said, 
his great-uncle always maliciously refuted, and it was exactly 
the same when the two men discussed the fanuly business. 
Abba knew how the Jahagirdar had hated Bapu, of whom 
he had openly confessed his jealousy because Bapu had 
succeeded in his studies and become a practising lawyer 
very early in life. Now the Jahagirdar seemed to vent his 
old grudge on Bapu’s eldest son with added spite and 
malice. 

“Yes, you will have to keep out of this wonderful non¬ 
sense of ‘Home Rule’ and boycott and national education 
unless you think yourself a Tilak,” he scoffed. 

The year was indeed alive with vigorous political agita¬ 
tion. The threats of imprisonment of those who made bold 
to spread ‘Home Rule’ propaganda intimidated some, but 
spurred on others. Big events were stirring. 

Schoolboys repeated scraps of the news their elders 
read aloud, while little girls, too small to be interested, 
played with gajga berries, throwing them up into the air 
in sevens and runes, and catching them again as deftly as 
their little hands could hold them. 

83 
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The women were busy at their hearths and cradles. 


* « « * 

Lopamudra’s baby daughter was twelve days old and 
some of the ‘in-laws’ from Indore had come to Poona for the 
naming ceremony which took place on the twelfth day. They 
brought with them gifts and presents, some ‘fashionable’ frocks, 
some socks and bootees and a number of bonnets with rib¬ 
bons and floral trimmings. It was said that most of these 
unusual baby clothes had been made in England, and they 
thrilled the younger girls, but small Bhayya told them he was 
a ‘Home Ruler’ and disapproved of foreign goods. 

Lopamudra was resting in her cool, darkened room. It 
was just an hour before the naming ceremony and Awwa w^as 
busy folding a pmn for her. She was picking a clove out of 
the silver putm box to stick through the folded betel leaf, 
when Vahini came into the room with the silver tray on which 
were set out the clothes for Lopamudra’s daughter. 

“Awwa, look at this wardrobe,” Vahini began, when 
Awwa interrupted her. 

“What is there to look at ?” she asked. “Have you 
ever heard of such a thing ? The twelfth day, the first child, 
a Saraf great-grandchild, and not even a brocade cape for the 
baby !” Awwa looked contemptuously at the contents of the 
silver tray. “Poof!” she sniffed, “dolls’ clothes ? Now in 
Durgakunda,” Awwa smiled reminiscently, “when Mai had 
her first child,” she turned to Vahini, “now your husband, 
oh I you should have seen what I saw then ! The Saraf sent 
a wardrobe for the first-born that was worthy even of Durga- 
kunda ! With these very eyes I saw the procession when the 
baby clothes, which had been blessed in the temple, were 
brought to the palace of Durgakunda on the back of an 
elephant. The little cape of red silk and gold brocade trim¬ 
med with pearls, and on the head-piece a real ruby and dia¬ 
mond star. It was good enough for Dada ! It covered you, 
Lopamudra, my child, when you were bom in this same 
room; it was worn by Daji and Bhayya too; and you saw 
it only eighteen months ago on Mohana and Bal’Baban in 
turn. And now, these new-fangled things must be worn by 
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your Indore child ?” Awwa looked superciliously at the 
tray of modern clothes again ! 

Critical as she was of the clothes that Indore had supplied 
for the baby, she was even more displeased with their choice 
of baby ornaments. There were the tiny necklaces, the fra¬ 
gile anklets with their little bells, the thin gold band for the 
waist. There was a minute gold ring with a diamond for the 
twelve-day-old; it was linked with a gold chain to a small 
filigree gold bangle. This was to go round the baby’s left 
wrist, the ring on the little finger and the chain to secure the 
ring, so that it could not be lost or swallowed by the baby. 
Awwa sneered at these ‘light-weight’ ornaments. She be¬ 
lieved in heavy objects of gold, massive to the touch. 

Lopamudra took the pair of tiny pearl earrings from 
Vahini and examined them carefully. 

“They’re just the right size,” Vahini said. 

“Yes,” Lopamudra agreed, “she’ll be able to wear them 
in a month’s time.” 

“But not for much longer than a month” Awwa inter¬ 
posed. “Now, the earrings that your grandfather bought 
for you, maybe you could not wear them when you were a 
month old, because the jewels were too heavy, but those 
almond-shaped diamonds,” she turned to Vahini, “Lopamudra 
wore them until she started wearing saris, my dear, until 
she was thirteen years old, not months !” 

“And then I was glad to get my pair of seven-pearl 
earrings,” said Lopamudra, in a voice which was still that of a 
mere girl. 

She had worn her ‘baby-earrings’ until she was thirteen, 
for there was no other girl in the family to pass them on to. 
When she was thirteen, when she started developing a woman’s 
figure, she discarded her childhood dress, the long full skirt 
and short bodice, and adopted the woman’s garment, the sari. 
And she then put away her ‘baby-earrings’ and began to 
wear the woman’s earrings, seven pearls set in gold. Her 
father, Bapu, had presented her with a pearl set, the customary 
gems worn by Marathi women. For five years the almond- 
shaped diamond pair lay unused in the safe until Mohana was 
born, when they became hers. And today, to Lopamudra’s 
delight, Mohana, nineteen months old, was wearing them for 
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the first time for the naming ceremon}^ of her niece, Lopa- 
mudra’s daughter. 

It was time they started to dress the baby and Awwa 
lifted the tiny mite out of her cradle and settled down com¬ 
fortably on a mat with her. Vahini brought the tray of 
clothes and put it next to Awwa, who began the performance 
with adoring grunts for the baby, and contemptuous mutter- 
ings for the clothes. 

Great-aunt Yamuna bustled into the room. Time w^as 
passing swiftly by. The invited guests had begun to arrive. 
The Brahmin priest had already arranged the oil lamps made 
of a stiff dough of wheat and lentil flour, on the floor beneath 
the cradle which was suspended from the ceiling bv brass 
chains. 

“Are you ready, Lopamudra-Akka great-aunt 
Yamuna said. “It is almost time,” she looked at Vahini, “my 
dear, you had better go and change quickly, they’re asking 
for you.” 

Vahini hurried out of the room. “I didn’t realize that 
time was flying so,” she said. 

“Oh, the poor little thing,” great-aunt Yamuna said as 
she looked at the baby being dressed by Awwa, “must it 
wear all those frippery things ?” She had not much time to 
stay, and as she was leaving to see to the final arrangements, 
she threw back over her shoulder, “The child would have been 
much happier in just a tummy-band !” 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

The women of the family, the relations and the guests 
gathered in the big room where the naming ceremony was 
taking place. Little girls roamed about, perfectly at home, 
but for the young boys there was no special place. They 
stood against the wall, and too shy to attend the ceremony with 
the women, waited eagerly for the sweetmeats. 

Lopamudra had settled down on the seat next to the 
cradle specially placed there for her. Awwa brought the 
baby in, but being a widow, handed it to great-aunt Yamuna, 
who took it round for all the ‘in-laws’ present to see and 
brought it to its mother. It is the aunt’s privilege to hold the 
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baby on this occsasion* Everybody called for tho aunt, and 
little Mohana was brought in by Daji, with Bal’Babaii, the 
other twin, following. He took the twins, dressed in long 
trousers and tunic of silver-gray satin, and with embroidered 
maroon caps tilted at an angle, to Lopamudi*a. And they, 
obviously impressed with the dignity of the occasion, sat 
down solemnly on the seats placed there specially for them. 
Then to Mohana, the aunt, was given, instead of the baby, 
a coconut wrapped up in a cape, the ceremonial coconut 
which always had to be held by someone at the naming cere¬ 
mony. 

Madhav and Bhayya, against the wall at the back of the 
room, stood on their toes and stretched their necks to see 
everything that was going on. Mohana and Bal’Baban, 
who were very hot, and getting more and more bored in their 
place of honour near the baby, suddenly caught sight of the 
boys. “Bhay, Bhay ,.. Madha.... Madha ...” they called 
out excitedly. Now disregarding the dignity demanded of 
them for the occasion, they crawled from their places and 
wriggled their way happily through the crowd of women and 
chilien to the boys. 

The afternoon wore on. The cradle was being rocked 
by the five women guests of honour, all mothers. Their 
hands were held by those behind them, so that everybody 
touched the cradle, even though only through a chain of hands. 
The village ballad-maker, who had travelled all the way from 
Chinchgao, sang a ballad composed impromptu for the 
occasion. The bangle-woman had come and presented her 
gifts. And now lullaby was sung after lullaby by sweet¬ 
voiced women from the different wadas. 

The baby daughter of Lopamudra and Suresh of Indore 
was named Nalini, ‘Dark-Lotus’, and her mother’s ears 
tingled with the praises that the village bard showered on her 
tiny daughter, but the lullaby Lopamudra would remember 
best of all was the one composed in honour of Tilak, ‘the 
Approved of the People’, and written as though sung to him 
by the land of India, Mother India. Lopamudra had col¬ 
lected many lullabies, from the one in honour of Rama, the 
epic hero, to the one in honour of Shivaji, the Maratha king, 
but the one for Tilak stirred her most. ‘Home Rule’, his 
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watchword, was gradually becoming a household word even 
among women, and Lopamudra found herself repeating the 
Tilak ballad as she rocked Nalini. 

« * lie * 

Beep down in her heart, Awwa had never got over the 
fact that Mai had not been given in marriage to the ruler 
of a State. The family were well off, it is true, but after all a 
Saraf was not a Raja. And so Awwa harboured an ambition. 
If not Mai, at least ’one of Mai’s children must be married 
into a State, she said to herself. Bada was her first dis¬ 
appointment, he had married a college girl from Bombay. But 
Awwa admitted to herself, she would not exchange Vahini 
for any other wife for Bada, because Vahini was a very 
queen in all she said and did. Lopamudra was the second 
disappointment. Bapu and Mai themselves had been the 
guilty ones, urging Abba to accept the offer from a fashionable 
modern Brahmin family of Indore! The women of that 
fanuly actually wore blouses which came down to the waist 
instead of the traditional bodice which covered the bust and 
the arms, and left the body exposed and cool from beneath 
the bust to the waist. 

Awwa counted on her fingers. Now there were left the 
boys, Baji and Bhayya, and of course the twins, Mohana 
and Bal’Baban. All of them were still to marry. Her 
thoughts, however, settled on Mohana, they flew ahead in 
time and already she saw Mohana seated aloft in the howdah 
on the back of the processional elephant—Mohana as the 
bride of a prince. And now Mohana was actually twenty 
months old, she was getting on. 

Mohana was born only twenty minutes before Bal’Baban, 
and yet those twenty minutes made all the difference, so said 
the village horoscope-reader. Once, during a visit to the 
imda in Poona, he complained bitterly that city people cared 
little for foretellers of the future. ‘‘Nobody these days cares 
about inauspicious or auspicious days for journeys or for 
commencing important work,” he complained to Awwa with 
a long face, “the science of the stars is being lost to us.” 

In Awwa, however, the horoscope-reader found a great 
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Sympathizer. “Don’t worry,” she said to him in confidence, 
‘‘even though Abba doesn’t talk much, he knows and he 
believes, or else he would not have postponed his pilgrimage.” 

The twins took up much of the time of the horoscope- 
reader, but much patience was required on Awwa’s part to 
coax them in turn to sit quietly while she opened the little 
palms, and said to him, “Now look, here’s the life line and 
here’s the money line, tell me is she destined to wear a crown ?’* 
The barely visible lines on the palms of the babies did not 
worry Awwa. 

Bal’Baban’s palm indicated little about his future, but to 
Awwa’s delight Mohana had ‘Queen’ writ large on hers. Of 
course, only the village horoscope-reader could see that, but 
that was enough for Awwa. She was determined to see at 
least Mai’s second daughter married to the ruler of a State, 
and she was determined to assist the stars in bringing it 
about. 

“She was born to rule,” the horoscope-reader intoned as 
he studied Mohana’s sticky little palm. “She was born to 
ride and not to walk, to smile and not to weep,” he said with 
a dreamy look in his eyes. Awwa nodded in confident agree¬ 
ment. “She was born to ride and not to walk,” she mur¬ 
mured to herself. “And tell me more,” she spoke to the 
horoscope-reader, “when will Dada’s wife have a baby ?” 
But the foreteller of the future saw no signs of a child to Vahini. 
Was she going to be barren, perhaps? 

Awwa folded the memory of Mai into her heart. To 
serve Mai’s children with love and care was now the nanny’s 
destiny. She was pleased to see that Vahini had found her 
feet as a worthy daughter-in-law of the gentle and gracious 
mistress. But oh, it was now two years since she was married 
to Dada. Two years I Loj)amudra, married a year later 
than she. already had a daughter four months old. Great- 
aunt Yamuna had already made indirect inquiries whether 
perhaps the daughters of the Joshi family were late in bearing 
childi’en. With the slightest indisposition that Vahini had, 
Awwa would watch her and say to herself, “Ha ! It’s on its 
way now.” 

In the servants’ quarters there was much gossiping. 
“Two years married and nothing yet!” There was constant 
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visiting of the temples to prny for a child for the mistress. 
“0 Groddcss Parvali, grant my mistress a son, and I’ll fill 
Thy la]) with a coconut.” 

“0 Divine Flutc-PJayer Krishna, fill the lap of my mistress 
"with an infant, and I will cover Thy head with a silken 
cape.” 

”0 Lord Vishnu, grant the house of my master an heir 
and I will adorn Thee w'ith a garland of the sacred Tulsi 
leaves.” 

Vahini herself was little ruffled although her childlessness 
was the focal point of discussion in the inner apartments, and 
Awwa, whose main activity in life was to handle babies, de¬ 
vised ways and means of impressing on Dada’s wife how dusty 
the maternity room was getting, how little Mohana and 
BaTBaban would love to have a nephew to play with, and 
how delighted the old Saraf would be to see the face of a 
great-grandson. 

The wada was concerned with its problems and its dis¬ 
appointments; but while Awwa was worried about the birth 
of a child to Dada’s wife, the whole of India was experiencing 
the anguish of a new nation coming into being. Peasants 
hailed Tilak as their king. New slogans such as Passive 
Resistance, Satyagraha, Hindu-Muslim Unity were being 
repeated by the enlightened as well as by those who under¬ 
stood little but had been emotionally awakened by the new 
forces in the nation. 

Dada, though much affected by these events, was deter¬ 
mined to complete his studies. Little did he know what a 
pandemonium of prayers was going up in his name for a son 
and heir for him and Vahini. When his wife told him one day 
how disappointed everybody was with her for not giving the 
Sarafs an heir, he said wistfully, “A day might come when we 
can’t support children.” He spoke quietly, “Since father’s 
death our income has gone down, and even the business is not 
bringing in what it used to. Abba is too old to manage the 
jewel shop alone and great-uncle is making a mess of the busi¬ 
ness. He spends more on running the business than the business 
yields, and then complains that he hasn’t enough staff. It is 
certain that I shall have to start earning soon if we want to 
stay on in Poona.” He sounded anxious for the responsibili- 
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ties of the large establishment wore great. 

“But how can we live anywhere else but in the wadaV^ 
Vahini asked earnestly. 

“You have begun to love Poona/’ he kissed her tenderly, 
and then, “Yes, we must not be despondent,” ho said with 
assurance. 


ihi * * * 

It was only a few weeks after the twins’ third birthday. 
Bal’Baban had already had his ceremonial hair cutting, the 
very first time in his life that he had had his hair cut. An 
auspicious day was then decided upon for Mohana to choose 
her first bangles. Vahini dressed Mohana in her first “iittle- 
girl’s” dress. It was a red silk skirt gathered into a band 
at the waist and falling down to the ankles, and a short bodice 
of gold brocade. The skirt hung smooth and heavy with 
the wide gold border woven into the hem. The design of the 
border depicted a hunting party with horses and elephants, 
trees and lakes, birds and animals, while little mangoes em¬ 
broidered in gold thread dotted the body of the skirt. 

The bangle-seller had already arrived and selected a 
place against a pillar in the verandah-hall where she spread 
her wares. A servant fetched a seat for Mohana, and drew 
with her fingers a design in red and white powdered chalk on 
the floor around it. 

The boys and several grown-ups were watching the fun, 
while Awwa, who had Bal’Baban with her, was examining the 
tiny bangles carefully. Vahini brought Mohana dressed in 
her ceremonial splendour but at the high threshold the excited 
ittle girl was stumbling over the unaccustomed long skirt. 
Vahini lifted her up and over the obstacles and placed her on 
the seat prepared for her and said, “Sister-in-law, now you 
may choose the bangles you would like to wear.” 

Little Mohana wriggled off her seat to get nearer to the 
enchanting display of twinkling colours and the tinkling sound 
of glass as the bangle-woman undid the yarn on winch her 
wares were strung and poured them out in front of her tiny 
customer. Chubby little hands grasped everything they could 
reach. 
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“Which, Mohana-rani, which do you want coaxed 
the old bangle-seller. “These,” piped Mohana, her hands 
full of bangles which she immediately dropped to take fresh 
handfuls to shout again, “These-these... .these !” 

Completely engrossed, this lovely game would have 
occupied her for the rest of the day, but Vahini came forward. 
“Look, Baby, aren’t these pretty ?” she dangled a dark red 
pair with gold stars in front of her. Mohana looked up and 
Vahini was startled once again as she always was to see how 
grey the child’s eyes were, eyes which were habitually half- 
closed and always looked dark because of those long black 
lashes. “Pretty,” the little girl repeated after her, “pretty.” 
She had at last made up her mind. 

The bangle-woman took Mohana’s tiny hand in hers, and 
according to her usual habit, pressed it gently, pretending to 
make it supple. She looked at Awwa as she started working 
the red glass bangles with the circumference of a rupee on 
to the child’s wrist. “Ah,” she said, her voice husky with feeling, 
“she is truly Mai’s daughter! Look at this soft little hand, it is 
her mother’s hand.” 

The bangle choosing over, Mohana was carried by Vahini 
first to the family temple to make her thanksgiving and then 
to show her to all the wada in her newly acquired finery. It 
was her day, and holding up her hands for all to see, she in¬ 
formed everybody “pretty, pretty,” while all applauded. 

The excitement was over at last and Vahini handed 
Mohana to Awwa who took her to be dressed back in her loose, 
short muslin dress. The little girl’s limbs free again, she 
ran away happily to play with Bal’Baban. But Awwa 
thinking of the little hands, made so much of today, kept on 
muttering, “Yes, her mother’s hand, and a hand which has a 
crown on it. my little queen, Mohana,” she smiled to 
herself. 

The horoscope-reader’s words had made such a strong 
impression on her, that it became a passion with the old nanny 
to bring up Mohana as the future wife of a ruler of a State. 
She knew by heart the names of all the little boys who were 
being brought up in the palaces of the Brahmin rulers, and 
she made a point of getting their ages and dates of birth, 
through priests who visited such homes or had connections 
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with the States. Awwa knew practically all the rich houses 
of Poona, and the servants there kept her well informed about 
the family gossip of their masters. 

A non-Brahmin servant, belonging to the anti-Brahmin 
movement, jauntily told Awwa one day that there were two 
very fine unmarried non-Brahmin princes, good enough to be 
the husbands of any two girls even if they were Brahmins. 
Awwa took this as a gross insult to her whole caste. “Imperti¬ 
nent untouchable!” she said, and a noisy quarrel between 
the Brahmin and non-Brahmin servants in the wada was the 
result. The older non-Brahmin servants, afraid lest they 
should lose their bread, quietly withdrew, but peace was not 
restored until a few black eyes had been exchang(‘d among the 
younger boys. 

‘‘Never mind, the Brahmins will not dare to treat us like 
untouchables once we get our political rights,” the non- 
Brahmin leaders talking to the masses had assured them. 
The movement of non-Brahmins against the Brahmin claim 
of superiority of blood and brain, was gradually spreading, 
and gathering strength in cities like Poona. Abba who had 
always thought of caste exclusiveness as unjust to the lower 
castes, nevertheless lacked the courage to mix with them at 
meals, but Dada was prepared to associate himself actively 
with reformers who wished to break the caste system. But in 
the wada the Jahagirdar became vocal and violent in his con¬ 
demnation of non-Brahmins. 

“Our daughters to be married into the lower castes I 
We will rather drown than claim blood from inferiors,” he 
would shout. He knew however that he could not openly 
denounce his elder brother’s lenient attitude towards non- 
Brahmins, nor could he answer Dada’s arguments against the 
smugness of the Brahmin caste. And Daji never said much. 
So it was Bhayya, whose enthusiasm about the national 
movement and the efforts of leaders towards national unity 
made him argumentative, whom he picked upon to victimize. 
Young though Bhayya was, he picked up bits of news and 
talked about the injustices of the foreign Government and 
the people who opposed the national leaders, and this gave 
the Jahagirdar many opportunities to indulge in his favourite 
habit of screwing the boy’s ears as he took him to task. 
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Especially did Bhayya lay himself open to his great-uncle’s 
active displeasure when he brought home with him a non- 
Brahmin Ifiend from school in the afternoons or on half 
holidays, 

“What with servants becoming uppish and children 
mixing with non-Brahmins, the race of Brahmins will soon 
die out,” were the Jahagirdar’s constant protests. 
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In India the month of April in the year nineteen hundred 
and nineteen was stained with blood. The All-India Congress 
movement which had spread steadily from province to pro¬ 
vince, and caused stiiTings in even the innermost quarters of 
habitually sheltered homes, was considered dangerous by tho 
British Government. The Rowlatt Bills introduced in that 
year to cover the situation when the Defence of India Act 
expired, and condemned by Mahatma Gandhi as unjust, sub¬ 
versive of the principles of liberty and destructive of the rights 
of the individual, enraged the leaders of the nation. 

The indignation rapidly gathered force, and Mahatma 
Gandhi, the hero of Satyagraka and non-violence, stepped into 
the arena. The simple worshipped him, but there were others 
who chafed against his teachings. While the great Maharash¬ 
trian leader of India, Tilak, wielded the weapon of boycott, 
urging its use in his strong speeches against the bureaucracy, 
Gandliiji added to that weapon of boycott another still stronger. 
His efforts to apply this entirely new cure to the deep-rooted 
ills of injustice proved effective at Champaran in Bihar where 
British and other white planters put large tracts of land, 
which they owned, under indigo, and where they had forced 
the tenants to grow this crop, also on their small holdings. 
The planters, members of the ruling race, had actually man¬ 
aged to get this compulsory cultivation of indigo by their 
tenants recognized in the Bengal Tenancy Act, entirely 
ignoring the fact that the growing of indigo was a complete 
loss for the peasants, as their other vital crops suffered as a 
result. And the wages they received for this service were 
nominal. What is more, the peasants had to pay taxes to 
the planters and these taxes were many. There was a mar¬ 
riage tax, a tax on the hearth, another on oil mills, and a 
periodic tax called paparhi if the sahib was ill and needed a visit 
to the hills. If the sahib needed a horse or an elephant or a 
motor-car, there was another specially named tax; and in 
addition heavy fines on the tenants for any offences against 
the planters were the order of the regime. It was here that 
Gandhiji scored his first victory in India by teaching these 
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peasants the first principles of civil disobedience and non¬ 
violence. 

Then be carried his new weapon of Satyagraha to Kaira 
in Gujerat, where the peasants in their thousands joined him. 
These successes encouraged the people. It was on the 
strength of his previous experience that Mahatma Gandhi 
opposed the unjust Bowlatt Bills. Non-violent resistance had 
to be offered, and he hoped the people would follow him. 

This philosophy which sounded a familiar note to Abba, 
the ascetic householder, jarred on 1 )ada. Did he not despise 
the fussy hypocritical atmosphere of sanctity and worship and 
three baths a day of the Jahagirdar s ? He thought he saw 
a similarity between the teaching of the religiously fussy and 
that of the Mahatma, and ho was irritable and restless. Abba, 
however, was like a swan who separates milk from water. He 
nodded with an understanding smile whenever Gandhiji was 
discussed. 

But whereas Abba and Dada were in sympathy with the 
national awakening, the Jahagirdar straiiK'd in the opposite 
direction. He felt that the thrones of his godlings who cere¬ 
monially bathed three times a day and recited prayers as a 
matter of form were being usurped by this Baniya, this 
upstart Gandhi. It was no easy task for the chosen of the 
gods to keep themselves uncontaminated by non-Brahmins, 
to assert their own superiority, and to carve out a cushy 
existence for their own little clan. 

In this atmosphere the young Bhayya was certainly 
having a good grounding in his country’s problems. But 
he was only a boy and personalities rather than problems 
loomed large for him. In the home he.worshipped and loved 
his grandfather, and outside it was Tilak who was his hero, 
the great name in the India of the day. 


Bhayya applied himself seriously to his every duty. 
Abba had told him that a boy who has received his 
sacred thread becomes a man, and therefore a responsible 
person. Bhayya also felt that his Thread Ceremony had 
added to his knowledge, for he had received officially the 
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words of the Qayatri verse which was to be his creed for life. 
The Guyutri meditation can almost be called the epitome of the 
Vedas, the Sacred Hymns, its object being to make man 
realize the essential unity of the world with the conscious 
soul of man, a unity held together by the Eternal Spirit who 
created the universe, and watches over minds with the con¬ 
sciousness which moves and exists in unbroken continuity 
with the outer world. 

Bhayya was earnest in learning his prayers by heart. 
He wore over the left shoulder down to the waist, the thread 
which he received at the ceremony which initiated the boy into 
manhood. From now on he would have his meals with the 
men, and no longer with the women and children, and he was 
pleased. He had entered the first stage of Brahminhood 
of which there are four stages, the priest had told him. The 
priest had put a shawl over his head and then repeated his 
“secret name,” one of the names of the deity signifying dif¬ 
ferent virtues and attributes. And so, all unknowingly, 
Bhayya having “become” a man, had received his first lesson 
in keeping a confidence, for his “secret name” must be known 
to him alone. 

To the little boys and girls, a thread ceremony was as 
exciting as any marriage. They were thrilled with the 
flowers and feasts, the processions to temples and the ceremo¬ 
nial begging when Bhayya took up his staff and his begging 
bowl and, dressed in a mendicant’s dhoti, went round the 
company to beg for alms. To Dada, this afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity for a dig at the Jahagirdar. 

“A spiritual teacher and a celibate Brahmin priest 
should live on alms like his ancestors in the past,” he said 
with indignation at his great-uncle who wore gold embroidered 
shawls and painted wooden sandals as everyday apparel. 

In great-aunt Yamuna, Bhayya’s thread ceremony stir¬ 
red many mixed emotions. She would cry, remembering 
Mai at the thread ceremonies of the elder boys, Dada and 
Daji, but the next moment she basked in the joy of seeing her 
dearly loved Bhayya become a man. How she had trembled 
with relief to find the ceremony actually taking place, for in¬ 
deed Bhayya was over the proper age for receiving the thread. 
How often it had been unavoidably postponed because of 
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illness or death in the family, and the auspicious days on 
Bhayya’s horoscope were so few and far between. But now 
great-aunt Yamuna could delight in the fact that if need be her 
favourite great-nephew could officiate for her at any of her 
hundreds of religious ceremonies and occasions. 

Bhayya had made a new time-table for himself, for with 
the ‘thread’ had coine a number of new duties and obligations. 
Every morning, before sunrise, he had to perform Pramyama, 
the yogic breathing exercises, as well as learn by heart the 
Sanskrit hymns and prayers for the day. At the rising of the 
sun, he would stand side by side with his grandfather on the 
terrace paying Jiomage to the Giver of Light. 

“The body is made up of the elements, do not fail to keep 
it in tune with the elements,” Abba had said again and again, 
“for then the mind can freely work.” Bhayya believed 
Abba. 


* ^ 

The April of 1919 was as hot as any April in the tropics 
could be. News of bloody deeds in the Punjab spread to the 
four corners of India. 

Gandhiji started for Delhi, but was immediately served 
with an official order not to enter the Punjab and not to go to 
Delhi. He replied by using his own non-violent resistance 
method and refused to obey the order. His refusal ended 
in his arrest. And this news, that Gandhiji had been arrested, 
created still further disturbances in different parts of the 
country. 

Young Bhayya cried in secret when he heard that the 
Mahatma had been arrested. He fasted for the whole day and 
kept strictly to his room. Abba and Dada talked about the 
reaction of the people to Gandhiji’s statement which suspended 
civil disobedience. Abba expressed regret that the principles 
of Non-violence could not be carried out at this stage in the 
practical application of civil disobedience. 

“But Abba,” argued Dada, “to have to base politics 
on religion seems futile to me.” 

“Would you give more importance then to violence, 
Dada ?” Abba asked. 
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Dada avoided a direct answer but said, “In the long 
history of India there is plenty of evidence to show that vio¬ 
lence and strength of arms have played an important part 
in the lives of the rulers and kings and in the destiny of the 
country.” 

“No doubt, no doubt,” Abba nodded thoughtfully, “but 
do not forget that side by side with the savage deeds of the 
ambitious and the powerful, sages and godly men strove to 
curb the tides of violence. Killings and persecutions, for what¬ 
ever cause, the lust for power, these have been denounced as 
ungodly instruments of evil, disturbing the passage of human 
life through this world. Human carnage never yet has fur¬ 
thered human good.” Abba paused. 

“But through wars great progress has been achieved, 
Abba.” Dada said. 

“In spite of wars, Dada, in spite of wars,” Abba held, 
and continued, “To know his soul, man has to conquer the 
senses, and to conquer the senses he has to curb his anger, 
subdue his greed, and annihilate his lust for power. The 
scriptures of India have taught this through the ages, and 
every time war reared its ugly head, great souls preached 
peace and unity. Not only the old scriptures and the epics, 
but historical events prove this. There were Buddha and 
Mahavira who preached Non-violence and universal brother¬ 
hood, and sacrificed for their convictions. There was King 
Asoka who put a seal to these doctrines. He abandoned 
arms for he saw that one man’s victory was another’s misery. 
How could the victory of the one at the expense of the other 
fit into the pattern of the unity of the world, an ideal striven 
for through the ages ?” 

There was a long silence and then Abba continued, 
“True unity in diversity could be realized only if all lived in 
oneness of spirit and fundamental purpose. And our coun¬ 
try has a great contribution to make in this, for saintly kings 
and law-giver sages have fiUed many a brilliant page of India’s 
non-violent history. Battered by wars and harrassed by 
invasions as she has been, India has nevertheless inherited 
this teaching of Non-violence as the highest mode of life, and 
it has been practised by all who desired to seek God, as one 
of the first steps.” 
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It was just at about this time that stories begau to come 
through of the atrocities at the Jallianw'ala Bagh in Amritsar 
where late in the afternoon General Dyer fired on the unarmed 
crowd which had gathered for a public meeting in the walled 
gardens. Hundreds were killed and many more were wound¬ 
ed by the time the available ammunition, 1,600 rounds, ran 
out, the firing having been carried out by troops on a raised 
platform in the gardens. But a frightfulness even worse 
than the firing followed when the dead were left unattended, 
and the dying to suffer the whole night without water or 
aid of any kind. The Jallianwala Bagh with its one narrow 
exit had become a graveyard. The wounded groaned for 
water but none w'as allowed to enter or to leave the gardens. 
The hot tropical night was filled with the stench of the already 
decomposing corpses while insects swarmed around open 
wounds. 

Hatred of a regime so ferocious spread even to the school¬ 
rooms of little boys and girls, and the children sang songs and 
shouted slogans extolling the national leaders. The fear of 
detection, however, was great and teachers afraid of the charge 
of sedition, reprimanded their pupils. After all there were 
the Rowlatt Bills, introduced to intimidate and to deal with 
any form of activity which could be considered revolutionary. 
And the very demand to live in freedom was revolutionary! 

But the children and young servants seemed to gather 
together in performing “seditious acts” of telling stories about 
the cruel rule of the British. Making fun of them, they called 
them red-faced monkeys. 

Bhayya came home one day and told the children a 
story he had heard at a friend’s house. It was the story 
of Draupadi in the Mahabharatay the great Indian epic; the 
story of Draupadi and her trial at the court of the hundred 
sons of Kuru, when they tried to tear her sari from her body 
to insult her. 

“Here is the British, Dushyasana,” Bhayya acted the 
tale, “who pulls the sari from Draupadi, Mother India. 
Draupadi who struggles and protects her virtue is Mother 
India, Dushyasana pulls and the sari never ends; Dushyasana, 
the British, sweats and the sari never ends. British Kuru 
after Kuru takes his place and pulls and pulls, adding to the 
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rainbow coloured mountain of the sari that never enda. Mother 
India is llraupadi, her millions of children are the sari. Let 
the British Kuru kill hundreds, there will be millions still to 
go on. The courage of Draupadi, Mother India, prays and 
the sari never ends.” 

Many such parables about British nile came into being. 
Every historical event or mythological tale could bo turned 
into a parable to express the indignation of the people. 

Bhayya developed a new passion, to collect ballads and 
poems which described the wrongs done to India. 
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A staunch admirer of the great reformer Justice Telang, 
Mr. Joshi leaned hack in his low cane arm-chair and closed 
his eyes. He was sitting on the balcony of his house in 
Bombay, enjoying the cool sea-breeze which was playing in the 
leaves of a coconut palm which hung down and almost 
touched the white pillars of the balcony. The sun was just 
setting, and Mr. Joshi, having to decide on a serious problem, 
welcomexl the cool stillness of the evening. A raucous green 
cloud, a swarm of parrots, suddenly flew from a tree a few yards 
away, over the now bare guava orchard, to settle again on an 
almond tree in the garden next door. They chattered for a 
few moments and were quiet again. 

Mr. Joshi could hear the rustle of the leaves as they settled 
down, and then all was still except for the distant hum of 
the evening traffic of Bombay, which gently merged into the 
murmur of the sea. 

Undisturbed and alone, Mr, Joshi now reviewed his plans 
for Madhav. Ho had weighed the matter long and finally 
decided that his son, now a boy of eleven, should go to school 
in Poona. Having had several illnesses the boy was lagging 
behind in his studies, and Poona would be better for his health. 
Mr. Joshi decided to accept Abba’s offer to have Madhav 
stay at the wada and go to school with Bhayya. This offer 
had oome at a very opportune time for Mr. Joshi for he was 
seriously considering accepting an invitation to take a job in 
one of the States where it seemed the prospects were better. 
He had not only Madhav’s education to provide for, but 
also that of his widowed sister Chandu, for whose future he 
felt responsible. 

The brief Indian twilight grudgingly gave way to the 
approaching night. It was lamp-time. Mr. Joshi’s thoughts 
now turned to the meeting at which he was to speak the next 
day. The subject was the remarriage of widows and he had 
prepared a strong case against the orthodox position. He read 
bits of his speech to himself, and meditated on the subject. 

A clever speaker, he nevertheless kept clear of politics and 
the current agitations, but anything regarding social evils 
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interested him immensely. To him the problem of untoucha- 
bility between Brahmins and non*Brahmins was even more 
important than the doctrine of Non-violence. He believed 
that education was one of the greatest factors for bringing 
people together, and he often wished that he had rather train¬ 
ed as a teacher or to be a lecturer. But—he thought again of 
his own career—he was a lawyer and although it was with 
slight unwillingness, he nevertheless would accept the offer 
of going to this State because it appeared to provide a better 
future. He had mixed with progressive people in Bombay and 
would be sorry to leave the city. Thinking thus he leaned 
back and glanced at his speech for the morrow. 

“We admit of course that it was for her own protection 
against marauders that a widow was made un-beautiful, 
that her hair was shaved off.* But w'hy was she not allowed 
to marry one of her own kind again ? In Vedic times there 
had been no ban on the remarriage of widows. Among the 
progressive of Bombay the subject has been much discussed. 
I myself remember how at one such meeting of men, the 
doors of the hall where it took place had to bo guarded against 
the violence of outraged orthodoxy. Today we are past that 
elementary stage. We can openly arrange marriages for 
widows. The vanity of man has reached such igno¬ 

ble peaks, that he makes our religion the tool to exercise his 
power over the opposite sex. Not only does he want to 
possess his wife’s body and soul in this life, but even when he 
i.s dead must he secure her for himself through innumerable 
lives. She must be wedded to his ashes.” He imagined 
murmurs of subdued horror passing from row to row of the 
listeners. 

“Yes,” he thought, “it is true.” He looked at his 
notes again, “Indeed I respect the widow who prefers to 
remain faithful to the memory of her husband,” his speech 
went on, “but when it becomes an oppressive custom, stronger 
even than written law, I deplore and disapprove of it. I say 
that man has no right to dictate to woman, that woman 
should be as free to decide her destin^^ as man has always been 
to decide his, or as he is still struggling for yet more freedom. 
Let us look upon Mrs. Bamabai Ranade and Prof. Karve as 
guides and pioneers in this most difficult but most worthy task,” 
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Mr. Joshi was pleased that he had sent his young widowed 
sister to school, and he was thinking seriously of arranging for 
her to go to the university. Afterwards his influence would 
secure her a good teaching post; and a j)ossible second mar- 
riage, perhaps to some colleague, would have his support and 
blessing. 

Mr. Joshi heard the clock strike eight and rose from his 
chair. As his glance caught the twinkling street lights he 
suddenly remembered that the Festival of Lights was ap¬ 
proaching, for which holiday he had sent Madhav to Poona. 

« % « « 

“Sahob, bring back my Madhav, and let the baby Shashi- 
kala, my crescent moon, stay tvith me,” Ayah, lonely and 
complaining, pleaded repeatedly. She missed her charge 
and missed also his tiny niece, Mr. Joshi’s grand-daughter 
whose birth had exonerated Vahini from the charge of being 
called barren. 

During Vahini’s recent visit to her father in Bombay, 
Ayah had had the joy of bringing squealing, gurgling baby 
Shashi into the sitting room in her arms every day. Now 
Vahini had returned to Poona, but Ayah could not stop day¬ 
dreaming about the visit that was over. Shashi, eight months 
old, was strong and firm like a tough little muscle. Ayah 
had to do everything in her power to keep the wriggling child 
from slipping out of her arms, especially when the baby saw 
her mother. For then she gurgled and babbled twice as 
hard, and gave a violent leap towards her, almost slipping 
from Ayah’s arms. 

One day Shashi’s rightful place on Vahini’s knee was 
occupied by Madhav, convalescing from his illness. “Shashi 
is funny, Tai,” the small boy said in a voice still rather 
weak. His eyes were fixed on the baby, while he laughed at 
her antics. ^‘She wants to come to you, Tai,” he said again as 
he watched Shashi's frantic efforts to get to her mother. 

“Dadda. .dadda. .dadda,” the baby purled her words. 

“Now she’s caHing Dada,” Madhav informed Tai. Ayah 
was looking down and nodding approvingly at the strength of 
the sturdy baby limbs. 
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Tai still feeling sad at the thought of parting from her 
little sick brother, was almost oblivious of Shashi’s exuber* 
ance. This also the observant Ayah had noticed and knew 
that because the little motherless Madhav was still ill, his 
sister was more unwilling to leave him just yet. But she had 
not much time for these conjectures as she was forced to 
perform involuntary and unorthodox gymnastics trying to 
hold the baby. It was a long time since she had had to deal 
with such a bundle of irrepressible energy. 

Mr. Joshi and Dada who had been out shopping were soon 
back. Ayah remembered how Dada had walked over to 
where his wife was sitting with Madhav on her knee and placed 
a parcel in the little boy’s hands. 

“Here you are, Madhav,” he said, “here are some lovely 
books with pictures for you to read in bed.” Mr. Joshi’s 
contribution w^as a bottle of sweets for Madhav, and a basket 
of pomegranates, a special present to be shared with Ayah 
who doted on pomegranates. 

But Madhav showed only a passing interest in the gifts 
brought to him, and started telling his father about Shashi’s 
tricks. As soon as she recognized her father the baby doubled 
her efforts to get out of Ayah’s arms. Dada took her and held 
her up above his head, while she laughed and babbled and 
dribbled. Ayah thought with pleasure how she had rushed to 
his rescue with a muslin cloth. She had scolded adoringly 
while she wiped away a string of bubbles. “You laughing 
honeycomb. Trickling honey like this. Stop these bubbles,” 
she had laughed. Yes, she was now actually prepared even 
to go to Poona because she missed the children so. 

In her imagination Ayah took Shashi’s little face^ between 
her hands, drew them down her cheeks and then placed them 
with the outsides against her own temples, and cracked 
her knuckles, thus blessing the baby in a manner ages old in 
India. 

Madhav was away in Poona for the Divali holidays, the 
Festival of Lights. Mr. Joshi was soon leaving for Ids new 
practice. Ayah was heartsore. “May I live to see Madhav 
married,” she said and made the sign of the cross. 
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Madhav was spending his Divali holidays in Poona. To 
the children in the wada, the four days of “Divali”, the Festival 
of J-<ights, were always the greatest treat of the year. For 
weeks every year, the whole of India, from the remotest little 
village to the busiest modern city, prepares for this great 
occasion; The four great days when Shri Krishna’s victory 
over the demon Narakasura is commemorated; when 
Lakshmi, the goddess of Peace and Plenty is honoured; when 
brothers get their special “sister’s blessings” giving in return 
a present; the days of “Divali” when the order is “Light”, and 
the whole of India must turn out and light up the cities, tow'iis, 
villages and the loneliest, humblest little dwellings. 

The great cities were made brilliant and sparkling wdth 
powerful electric lights, but otherwhere the ancient oil-lamp 
with its cotton wick continued to illuminate the night. The 
poor man’s cottage, the rich man’s mansion, all men’s houses 
radiated little golden flames of light. Serene and quiet they 
burnt through the night, fed constantly by faithful attendants 
from a pitcher of oil. Barges covered from stem to stern with 
flickering lights as they floated along the dark rivers, lighted 
up the banks, while every temple became a pool of light. 

But the Festival of Lights, like other festivals in India, 
began to assume political significance. The anniversaries of 
Ganesh, and of saints and patriots were celebrated publicly to 
encourage and awaken the downtrodden masses. These festive 
occasions also included speeches which proved not only educa¬ 
tive but also inspiring. 

The children enacted the scenes of great leaders speaking 
at mass meetings. The wada children staged a conference in 
the wada under Bhayya’s leadership and he delivered the 
speeches of most of the leaders. He learnt by heart bits and 
pieces of what Loharnanya Tilak had said at various meetings 
on different occasions, and, working himself up to a most 
impressive pitch, thundered at his audience of small listeners: 

“We have no weapons and we do not need weapons. 
We possess a stronger instrument, a stronger power. And 
that is boycott. This political weapon can help us to realize 
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that the British are ruling us with our help, our service, our 
labour.” Bhayya puckered his forehead and thought hard 
for a moment, then continued, “A handful of them, they have 
to leave the country if we sit down and stop serving them. 

We have become our own enemies. We slave.we slave 

for the British who want to keep us in bondage.” Now 
Bhayya was in his stride and the rest was plain sailing. 

“You have little strength to fight the enemy because 
through the years of subjection you have been kept in ignor¬ 
ance of your vast powers. You have been a nation starved 
and robbed. But even though you have no pow^r to fight 
the enemy with firearms, you can effectively work towards 
paralysing the machinery of government.” 

Bhayya looked round his audience who had their eyes 
fixed on him. Satisfied of their attention he finished off 
with, “Do not assist the British in any way and the foreign 
rule must come to an end if you use boycott as your weapon. 
Don’t let us help the British in collecting taxes in our country. 
Don’t let us help them to keep the agitation down. We will 
not help the British Government to fight their wars outside, 
with Indian blood and Indian money. We shall establish 
our own law courts, we won’t pay taxes and rates. If 
we work on these lines we shall see freedom walk towards us. 
From tomorrow, I say, you will bo free. From tomorrow!” 

Bhayya stopped and wiped the sweat from his forehead. 
The children clapped enthusiastically and garlanded him. 
He then told Madhav that he was to be the Muslim, and then 
there would be Hindu-Muslim fraternization. Madhav said: 
” Oh, that's easy, I always play with Yusuf’s son in Bombay, 
who stays with us.” 

♦ * * * 

To great-aunt Yamuna the decorations in the family 
temple of the Divine Flute-Player were of the utmost im¬ 
portance. The temple was hung with new tapestry, the 
ornaments of silver and gold, carefully cleaned and polished, 
shone on the marble image of the deity, who held a flute with 
a tassel of tiny bells in his bejewelled hands. Great-aunt 
Yamuna cleaned the temple vessels used during worship 
and filled them with the various requirements such as paste 
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of sandal*wood, honey and milk, powdered turmeric, slabs of 
camphor, attar of roses, and a special container for cotton 
wicks. On a tray she put all these, as well as betel-nuts and a 
coconut, garlands and Tulsi leaves, flowers and buds of flowers, 
while f)e8ide her stood a bow'l filled with grains of rice. Aunt 
Yamuna’s tray was always full, lacking not even the smallest 
item for worship, and even more so for a special occasion. 

The iSaraf temple was one of the most popular with the 
public during the four days of IJivali, because the powder crys¬ 
tal designs, a speciality of the season, were always of particular 
beauty and interest in the toada temple. In the centre of the 
sermon-hall a rectangular space had been railed off and 
there the skilled design of the artist lay. His medium differ¬ 
ent-coloured powder crystals—gold, silver, red, all the shades 
of nature and of art—he would fashion a sari with brocade 
border and starred design, or a carpet exquisitely patterned, 
and for every night a new work of art. All wanted to come 
and see for themselves the famous saris of powdered chalks, 
of which it was said that they looked so real and so beautiful, 
that any woman was tempted to bend down and lift one off 
the ground to drape around herself. 

On the last day every year, those who could came early, 
for this was the day ^hen Pantoba would design the carpet 
of flowers on the water of the tank in the temple coiu'tyard. 
Pantoba seated himself on a plank which had its two 
ends resting on the edges of the tank. From baskets of care¬ 
fully selected flowers, he picked the colours and kinds he 
wanted. One by one, he placed the flowers on the water— 
roses, marguerites, chrysanthemums, jasmine, mogra, olean¬ 
ders. And as he worked the pattern grew, while Pantoba’s 
plank was moved slowly backwards and a rope spun across 
the tank, kept the flowers from floating out of their places. 
So he always worked until the whole surface of the tank was 
one closely packed carpet of flowers, of exquisite design and 
heady fragrance. 

Pantoba w^ould take the same great care with his work 
this year, for he did not want his art to be considered one whit 
less than that of the famous artist who created the vast carpet 
of flowers on the water of the great tank of the temple in the 
city market square. 
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The four days were almost too short to do all that thert^ 
was to be done. Bhayya and Madhav had worked with 
might and main at their miniature mountain castle in the 
courtyard. It was their great ambition that the people, 
the visitors, should come not only to see Pantoba’s flower 
carpet and the powder-designed saris, but also to admire 
their handiwork. 

Early in the morning of the first of the four days, l>efore 
even the birds were awake, Bhayya and Madhav were mov¬ 
ing stealthily around their castle, putting a toy soldier here 
and a bullock cart there; small rostrums with speakers on 
them, a water man by a canal filling his leather waterbag, or 
a horseman in a position where he seemed to be descending 
from the castle. Madhav placed a bugler on a rampart, 
while Bhayya put the milkmaid, with the miniature brass 
milk bowl on her head, on the steps leading to the great 
entrance. Figures of saints and patriots jostled one another 
around the throne of Shivaji. 

Weeks before, the boys had sown wheat in the tiny 
fields surrounding the castle, and the crop had actually come 
up in time, green and lusty. Bhayya put a toy bullock cart and 
a toy plough in the field. The uniformed toy soldiers wore 
Mahratta turbans, and the nimble-footed Mahratta maidens, 
with earthenware water bowls attached to their heads, seemed 
to run up the twisting mountain paths. Bhayya had brought 
out all the toys that had collected in the home for many years 
of Divali festivals, and he and Madhav had also bought many 
new ones so that the castle and the villages surrounding it 
were fully inhabited and amply stocked. That their castle 
telescoped the geography and history of various generations, 
did not disturb them. On the canal miniature boats of differ¬ 
ent periods floated cheek-by-jowl past the toy edifice of the 
castle in the hills. 

Madhav and Bhayya, who had got up specially early to 
avoid being disturbed, were deeply engrossed in their work. 
It was still hours before the dawn of this first day of the 
festival, which had to be ushered in with lights. It was still 
dark, and it would be at least four hours before the sun would 
steal the glory of the lamps. From room to room, from balcony 
to verandah, to courtyard, to the temple, to the gates and to 
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the wada walls, the servants were carrying the earthenware 
oil-lamps on their trays. They placed them in rows, in circles 
and in clusters, or singly perhaps in a niche in the wall. 

As the lights increased they cast a luminous glow, and 
the boys’ castle came to life. Bhayya, groping for a match 
to light the tiny toy lamps on the ramparts and walls, was 
suddenly startled to hear a husky little voice beside him. 

“Where is your box of fireworks, Anant ?” he heard his 
little brother Bd'Baban, Mohana’s twin, ask the small cousin 
from the north visiting Poona for Divali with his mother 
Shanta. 

‘ ‘What are you doing here ? ’ ’ Bhayya scolded Bal’Baban, 
annoyed that he and Madhav were being followed and could 
have no peace even so early in the morning. “Who woke 
you up ?” he demanded initably. 

Bal’Baban and Anant, undeterred, crept still nearer to 
the castle, clumsy little figures, each clutcMng his share of 
fireworks in his arms, their eyes popping with excitement. 

“Oooo, look !” Bal’Baban pointed with his chin, “That’s 
my sentry, the one with the red turban. Look, Anant, there’s 
your Burmese dancer 1” The two small boys, thrilled to find 
that Bhayya had also used their toys in the decoration of the 
castle, were deaf to his scoldings. 

“Oo, look !” shouted Anant, “look !’’ 

“Ssssh I don’t make such a row,’’ Bhayya scolded, and 
then, “Oh very well, you may stay if you keep quiet. We 
want to have everything ready before anybody comes to see 
the castle.” 

When all the toy lamps were lit, Bhayya called'one of 
the servants to light the “sky-lamp” and raise it aloft. The 
man came and held the beautiful paper lamp, especially made 
by Daji to look like a diamond-shaped castle with eight 
different-coloured little windows and many paper frills Uke 
balconies, for Bhayya to put the earthenware bowl on 
the wooden pedestal inside it. Madhav lit the wick. 
The tall pole with the pulley attached to it had been 
erected the day before in readiness, and now the children 
w'atched breathlessly, as the servant tied the lamp to the 
rope and pulled gently, till the “sky-lamp” climbed up the 
3e and hung steady, near the top. 
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“When are we going to light our crackers V' Bal’Baban 
shouted, satisfied that the “sky-lamp” was safely up. He 
looked down and saw Daji coming towai’ds them. 

The rmda was waking up. Awwa had already supervised 
the ceremonial scented shampooing of all the womenfolk, 
the smallest of whom were Mohana and her niece Shashi, 
hardly two years old. Abba had completed his morning 
devotions, while great-aunt Yamuna had just come in from 
the temple courtyard where she had been watering the sacred 
Tulsi plant. As the family collected in the verandah-hall 
there w^ere exclamations of delight and admiration for the 
castle, and much praise for Madhav and Bhayya, the decora¬ 
tors-in-chief. 

“Bhayya and Madhav, why they did nothing,” Pantoba 
joked. “Eh, Daji, you and I made all the bricks, didn’t we 
now 

“Yes, Abba,” Dada pretended to address their grand¬ 
father, “I painted the turrets.” 

Bhayya ignored the bantering of his elddrs, and with 
smug satisfaction enjoyed his castle and heard great-aunt 
Yamuna take his part and scold the men for teasing the 
children, using her favourite term of abuse : “You, 
big rough horses, you 1” 

“When are we going to light our crackers ?” BaFBaban’s 
patience was wearing thin. Would the great moment never 
arrive ? For the last fortnight the children had almost daily 
added to their stores of fireworks as they were presented with 
all varieties by the family, by guests and by friends. 

“Come on, then,” Abba said. “Pantoba !” he called out, 
“come on, let’s see your fireworks.” 

“Pantoba,” Bal’Baban panted huskily, “start with mine, 
start with mine, please, Pantoba.” 

“No,” shouted Bhayya, “the biggest one must be fired 
first.” 

Mohana, with an enormous box of crackers in her arms, 
danced about in excitement. “Here’s one, Pantoba,” she 
shouted, “light this one.” 

Bhayya ran up to the box of crackers which were too 
powerful for the younger children to handle, took one and 
planted it in the middle of the courtyard. Pantoba lit it 
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shouting, “Stand clear !” and running away from it himself. 
As the cracker went off Mohana dropped her precious box 
and stuck her fingers in her ears. 

Soon the firing of crackers and the display of fantastic 
fireworks were in full swing amid shouts of laughter and 
shrieks of terrified excitement from the children. Mohana 
spent her time handing out her share of crackers to Daji and 
Dada and Pantoba, and putting her fingers l)ack into her cars. 
Shashi, wide-eyed, had long since climbed up against Abba’s 
leg, and was now perched safely on his arm. 

One i)y one the women were disappearing from the 
verandah-hall, for it would soon be time for the Oivali break¬ 
fast. For a fortnight preparations had been made for the 
four days’ feast, and now it had started. 

The day was breaking and as the stars paled and gra¬ 
dually disappeared in the morning light, the servants who had 
taken part in the fun of the fireworks display, began to collect 
the hundi’eds of oil-lamps. New wicks would be placed in 
them in readiness for nightfall, when again the imda w^ould 
glow with a quiet serene light adding to the light of the myriad 
oil-lamps of the city. 

The morning was full and busy, and soon slipped into an 
afternoon equally festive. This was a great day for the 
children, for not only were they allowed to chew' pmn with 
the grown-ups, but also to play chess, that game of which 
the poet said, “Touch not the chessmen, for chessmen bring 
about quarrels, and there is no happiness in a quarrel.” But 
today was a feast day, and the children played chess and 
quarrelled happily. 

The day passed all too soon, and after sunset, Abba, 
seated against a wall cushion in the verandah-hall, received 
the men guests who had come for an exchange of Divali 
greetings. Old man Patwardhan, beautiful Kusum’s grand¬ 
father, heard Abba mention to a friend on his left how pleased 
he was that Dada was now a practising lawyer, when his 
attention was demanded by the Jahagirdar beside him who 
said in a low voice, “This is the fourth Divali after Bapu’s 
death, and at any moment now Abba is bound to set out on 
his pilgrimage. It is lucky for the wada that I am here to 
take the responsibilities of the family on my shoulders.” 
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“Ah well, ah well,” said old man Patwardhan, “my old 
friend Abba is a changed man, a changed man since the 
marriage of his grandson, Dada.” 

“Ah,” out in the Jahagirdar quickly, “that means since 
ray arrival. I returned on the day of the closing feast.” But 
old Patwardhan had turned to a new arrival, leaving the 
Jahagirdar to his own thoughts. 

iti * * * 

The twins and the other children had had their supper, 
and were now' ready dressed and waiting for Abba to go to the 
jewel shop in the winding lane. Abba’s fame as a “tester of 
jewels” was not confined to only his own shop. Priends and 
acquaintances invariably brought their jewels for his expert 
criticism. Tonight they hoped to see him at the shop. This 
first day of Uivali was the festival in honour of the Goddess 
of Wealth and Plenty. Pantoba had already started his 
new books. The jewel shop was ablaze with brilliance, as 
the precious stones caught the lights of the numerous oil- 
lamps, multiplied them, and threw them back like scintillating 
stars of many colours. 

A Paan-Supari, a reception at which betel-nut prepara¬ 
tions and sweetmeats are offered, and flowers and the scent 
of roses presented, had been arranged for the merchants and 
numerous business acquaintances who were not likely to be 
invited to the imda to take part in the more intimate home 
celebrations. Dada and Daji had arrived earlier at the shop 
to see that all was in readiness for the guests. On the counters 
stood a collection of silver trays, some filled with paan, some 
with sweetmeats, some with flowers and with small fragrant 
flower-bracelets for men guests. Each guest would be pre¬ 
sented with one of these tiny garlands as he arrived, which he 
would then put round his wrist. 

On the floors were sl)read low seats, like thickly stuffed 
palliasses, covered with white, and against the green and 
cream coloured walls and over the green arches and pillars 
garlands of flowers strung together with silver thread had been 
hung. Dada and Pantoba were already receiving guests when 
Abba arrived with the children following him. When the 
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Jahagirdar in his red pagari with golden tassels came up 
to Bhayya, he screwed his ear for being late. “Been playing 
Tilak, again,” Abba heard him hiss at the boy. 

Bal’Baban and Anant were looking for Bhayya, and 
Madhav joined them; but Mohana, always afraid that Anant 
would pull her pigtail crept between people to snuggle next to 
Abba, who was dressed in white, wearing also his immaculate 
white turban. Abba was quiet in order to avoid continuing 
an argument which he had had with his brother, the 
Jahagirdar, in connection with the Chinchgao house. The 
Jahagirdar maintained that the Chinchgao house should be 
sold and the money invested in the business. Abba, unwilling 
though he was to interfere with the authority made over to 
the Jahagirdar, nevertheless felt it his duty to discourage 
any major change in the prevailing conditions. He had 
■watched with distress how the relationship between his brother 
and his grandson was becoming more and more strained. 

There was also the question of Daji’s marriage. The 
Jahagii’dar had recommended a rich girl with a substantial 
dowry. Daji revolted against the proposed match and a 
quarrel over his future had raged between Dada and his great- 
uncle. The quarrelling men had abused each other: “Who 
is the head of the family, you or I the Jahagirdar had shout¬ 
ed. Abba who had come to investigate the cause of the loud 
altercation had heard his brother’s words as he came into 
the room. “I have not yet left the waM, and am still alive,” 
he had said deeply hurt that in his own household, in front of 
his very eyes, an open feud should breed discontent in the 
family. Dada who had never before opposed his great-uncle 
in the presence of Abba had faced him boldly on this occasion, 
and said: “Who worked to earn all that we have today ? It 
was Abba It was his goodness that included you as my fa¬ 
ther’s equal in sharing the fruits of the property. How much 
have you earned ? I know how much you have spent. And 
if you had complete control it won’t be long before we are 
on the streets.” 

Dada, after his outburst, had quietly left the room and 
gone straight on.to the jewd shop for the reception. 

Now Abba was sitting against the wall cushion serenely 
receiving Divali greetings from guests, showing no sign of his 
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perturbed mind. Dada looked from Abba to where his great- 
uncle sat, and noticed that the father of the bride proposed for 
Paji was engaged in deep conversation with the foppishly 
dressed Jahagirdar. 

Mohana, four years and nine months old, dressed exactly 
like her twin in a blue tunic and long grey satin trousers, was 
masquerading as a boy. The man who was talking about his 
daughter’s dowry to the interested Jahagirdar, patted the 
little girl on the cheek and said indulgently: “Hello, what are 
you looking for Your bangle ? There it has rolled down. 
So you are pretending to be a boy in your smart trousers !” 

The Jahagirdar w ho cared even less for girls than he did 
for boys, answx'red promptly saying, “Hd-he, her protruding 
tooth gives away the game. BarBaban hasn’t got a pro¬ 
truding tooth !” He laughed derisively. Mohana sprawled 
under the counter and picked up the bangle. She pulled her 
lip over her little surplus tooth to hide it and ran towards 
Abba. How" that protruding tooth seemed to have a knack of 
letting her down in company ! 

Bal’Baban was becoming interested in the silver s])rinkler, 
which Bhayya was holding as he sprinkled rose-water over the 
guests, and therefore failed to catch the Jahagirdar’s instruc¬ 
tions to go home with Daji. ‘‘It’s getting late and you had a 
temperature this afternoon,” he reprimanded officiously. 
“Do you hear me, Bal’Baban V’ he rapped out. 

Mohana, busy counting the oil-lamps, felt Abba patting 
her on the back mistaking her for her twin. He was 
saying, “Bal’Baban must go home now, Bal’Baban must go 
home,” and continued talking to his guests again. 

“That’s not Bal’Baban, that’s Mohana,” shouted Anant 
anxious to correct Abba. Abba heard, and just to delight 
little Mohana, said, “Oh, ho-ho-ho, so this is not Bal’Baban, 
eh Mohana excited to have hoaxed her grandfather tinkled 
her glass bangles, and laughed: “I’m not Bal’Baban, look, 
I’ve got bangles.” 

The evening was merging into the night, and the guests, 
feted with attar of roses and sweetmeats, were gradually 
making their way to other places of reception. 

Darkness had fallen and the lamps burnt brighter. 
Mohana was still clutching her tiny bangles. Her little palm 
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which had puzzled even the pandit-astrologer Abba, was fold¬ 
ed over a sticky packet of sweetmeats, and she had fallen 
asleep amid flowers and pearls. 
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The afternoon meal wa^ over. The women of the family, 
gathered together in the verandah-hall, watched their children 
at play as a male servant was mixing different-coloured 
powders in pails of water drawn from the fountain in the 
courtyard. 

It was the Eangapanchami festival, the festival of the 
sprinkling of coloured water. Since the days of Krishna the 
Flute-Player of Brindaban and Radha the milkmaid, his 
devotee, India had celebrated this occasion. 

“Let us play colour, 

and shower upon each other 
this cool coloured water.... 

Let us play colour.” 

sang the cowherds and the milkmaids in far off rural India 
on the banks of the Jamuna, as they urged Krishna to play 
his flute to make music to their game and to attract the birds 
and cattle to come and join the dance. 

Oh play, oh play upon your flute 
On the banks of the Jamuna river. 

Oh play upon your bamboo flute, 

And this saffron-coloured wat#r, 

We’ll shower upon each other, 

Oh play upon your bamboo flute. 

The women of the tuada, on this hot summer’s day 
watched Mohana and Bal’Baban, Madhav and Bhayya, 
Nalini and Shashi, as the women of India had watched their 
children through thousands of years. The children were 
wearing old muslin garments and each one carried a shining 
syringe, specially and solely made for this occasion. There 
was a great scramble in the courtyard as the children puffed 
and ran up the steps to fill their syringes from the pails stand¬ 
ing on the edge of the verandah-hall and jumped or ran down 
again to join once more the battle royal of squirting coloured 
water at one another. 

Bhayya may have received his “thread” very recently, but 
today he was the leader of the whole crowd, all younger than 
himself. Nor was he deterred by the ntw dhoti he had on, 
117 
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for he had no old one to change into, having only just started 
wearing man’s dress. Lopamudra watched the fun from the 
swinging bench where she was sitting next to Vahini. 

Bal’Baban, nearly five, was hard put to it to do all that 
Bhayya did, for just then his whole life consisted of imitating 
his ‘ ‘ big” brother. He kept on colliding with Mohana who was 
squirting the contents of her syringe on anything and every¬ 
thing she met, not even the* grape vine trailing up against the 
lattice-work, and planted by Abba on the twins’ third birthday, 
escaping her earnest attentions. Lopamudra’s daughter Nalini, 
aged three and a half, ignored the others. She had settled down 
on the lowest granite step and was pouring her supply of 
coloured water into a hole she had dug into the ground with 
the point of her syring*', while yet another small girl, Shanta’s 
daughter, was crawling round and round the swinging bench 
in pursuit of Shaslii, “the Crescent Moon”. 

Madhav was sopping w^et and looked like a painted 
Saturn, his clothes patchy with colours, but no whit more 
scenic than the clothes of the other children. 

Great-aunt Yamuna, noticing that the children vere 
getting out of hand, came out into the verandah-hall and 
called to Awwa to take them in and bathe and dress them in 
dry clothes. Her attention was drawn to the wada gates 
through which Daji h^d just raced in on his bicycle. As he 
reached the steps and jump(‘d off, but before he could even 
put his cycle against the wall, he was surrounded by a swarm 
of children, spoiling his already wet and rainbow-stained 
clothes with more colours. 

“Leave him alone, you little devils of wildness,” scolded 
great-aunt Yamuna. “Look at him ! He certainly hasn’t 
escaped it in the streets, poor boy.” 

Daji grabbed a syringe from one of the children, and 
filling it with liquid he started chasing them up the steps, 
through the verandah-hall in the direction of the bathrooms, 
the children running and tumbling before him, shouting and 
laughing, the chase finishing again in the verandah-hall. 

“We want to go into the street. We want to go into the 
street. We want to see the streets. Take us out to the streets,” 
they begged and protested. 

“Is it very bad out in the streets?” Vahini asked Daji, as 
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she got up from the swinging bench with sleepy Shashi in her 
arms. 

‘‘Bad?'’ Daji turned to her as he saw some of the cliildren 
carried off to their bath, while others clustered round to 
listen, “Bad ? It’s impossible.” He wiped his dripping 
forehead with his hands, “No woman should put her head out 
of the portal today: the male population of all the castes in 
Poona is in the streets.” 

“I say that Bhayya is not to go out,” the Jahagirdar 
commanded. But, swift as a colt, Bhayya had already dis¬ 
appeared into the street. 

Daji, nervous that Bhayya would get a thrashing from the 
Jahagirdar for having disobeyed him, started to’wards the 
great entrance to go and look for his young brother, but his 
great-uncle called him back. “And I want to talk to you Daji,” 
he said sliding his gruff voice down to a degree of civility, 
“wait, I’m coming down.” 

Having bathed and dressed Bal’Baban, Awwa reappeared 
in the verandah-hall to look for Mohana. 

“Where are you, Mohana-Rani ?” the old nanny cooed. 
“Mai was betrothed at nine and married at twelve,” she 
thought to herself. And had not the horoscope-reader warned 
Awwa that Mohana faced death unless she were married 
young ? How many sleepless nights she had spent wondering 
how to convince the family about the foreboding words of the 
horoscope-reader. An early marriage, and that too to the 
ruler of a State, was indeed a matter of urgency. Muttering 
these words to herself, the doting old woman walked toward^ 
the pails of coloured water. There was Mohana, oblivious of 
the high dignity that awaited her. She had not yet finished 
her colour-playing. Stark naked she was stamping on her 
wet clothes deeply engrossed in the coloured water squirting 
up between her toes. 
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The stars must move in their courses, 

The hearth must smoulder in the hut, 

Man must choose his bride 
And she her mate. 

A nmrriage in the family was always everybody's business, 
and Daji’s marriage was certainly the immediate concern of 
the wada. Great-aunt Yamuna was always present to dis- 
<*U8s a possible bride or to listen to her credentials. She 
and Vahim were kept busy enough receiving the mothers of 
daughters who were recommended, but to cope with all the 
uninvited guests as well was a formidable task. 

‘Tn my day,” great-aunt Yamuna informed her listeners, 
marriages w’ere arranged early in life, and it was the custom 
to choose the bride within ten miles’ radius from home. 
You will understand that that made it a safe thing. You 
knew the girl, you knew the boy. But now, I ask you, ail 
these outlandish places, Allahabad, Baroda, Cawnpore, 
Nagpur ! How do we know the girls ? They may be lame, 
they may be deaf, they may be anything.” To great-aunt 
Yamuna the w'orld was losing its sense of proportion, and the 
match-maker priest nodded in agreement with her, and spoke 
as one inspired. 

“All the eligible girls in Poona are known to the ivadu, 
and it is a well-known fact that many a young man would come 
to Poona from far afield to look for a bride. Is it not pro¬ 
verbial that a Poona girl is usually a prize ? Chitpawan 
Brahmins outside the city seek husbands for their daughters, 
or wives for their sons in Poona. Here the vegetables are 
always green; in Poona Brahmin cooks satisfy the most 
critical, the most epicurean palates, in Poona the wedding 
processions are a worthy entertainment to the whole populace; 
and where else could the priests sing the wedding songs so 
beautifully as in Poona ?” The priest ended his panegyric, 
and continued, ‘‘Tell me, great-aunt Yamuna, now what is 
this idea of the Jahagirdar’s to find a wife for Daji in Berar ?” 

“I thmk distance lends amusement for that match-maker,” 
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said aunt Yamuna with a smile. “Neither Abba norDada 
has opposed him in his enquiries,.’and strangely enough neither 
Vahini nor Lopamudra thinks for a moment that a bride good 
enough for Daji could be found in Poona. The result is that 
the offers of girls from distant places are given careful thought 
and consideration. Those whose parents cannot bring the 
girls for a personal visit have sent photographs of their daugh¬ 
ters; you should see the stacks of them that have come.” 

The priest vaited for her to continue. 

“And now, this Dsiji, just loc^k at the boy. It is he who is 
the centre of all this commotion, it is he who is the cause of all 
the many fruitless journeys. But does he look as if he cares ? 
No, he does not. He hardly takes any interest. All he does 
IS to go to his college and come back to his study. Now what 
IS one to do about that Aunt Yamuna ended with a 
question, 

“But great-great aunt,” said the priest earnestly, “I 
know that the neighbour Joshi cannot afford a dowry, but let 
me tell you that the girl is as beautiful as the moonlight. Or 
if you like, Ranade’s girl Godavari would be just the wife for 
Daji.” 

Aunt Yamuna made no answer and the priest continued, 
“The family of the Kales is illiterate, it is true, but the 
girl is the only daughter, and I’ve heard that they want to 
give her away in marriage with all the ornaments of the bride, 
from the diamond stars for her hair to her toe-rings. But 
if she is not good enough, well, that girl Vatsala, do you know 
aunt, she went to college just like Vahini, she would be a good 
match. And, oh yes,” he said with fervour, “I’ve heard of a 
girl Kamala from Bombay. She has everything: beauty, 
money and education. Now what are we waiting for ?” 
He rounded his mouth into a big question mark. But great- 
aunt Yamuna only nodded her wise old head. 

* ♦ ♦ ★ 

Kusum, the grand-daughter of neighbour Patwardhan, 
had reached the age of seventeen. 

According to the tradition of the house of Patwardhan, a 
daughter or a daughter-in-law received her marriage string 
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of black headn at the latest when she was twelve. Kiisum 
was five years beyond the mark, a scandal in the family ! 
But she was frail and delicate, and every time a marriage vas 
being arranged for her, she fell violently ill. The prospective 
bridegrooms one after the other had become impatient and 
departed, not waiting for the girl to recover. Even though 
grandfather Patwardhan resented the untimely and mysterious 
attacks that had sent many a bridegroom away, he forgave 
and cherished his grand-daughter and overlooked her short¬ 
comings. 

The Patwardhans and the Sarafs had been friends for two 
generations, the children playing as happily in one wada as in 
the other, and Kusum was no exception, being often seen in 
the Saraf home. 

But now Kusum was grown up—she was seventeen—and, 
as l)ada said her appearance at the w as as rare as the 
flower of the fig-tree. 

On the evening of the Kojagari Full Moon, however, 
Kusum came to the Saraf house to take part in a festive game 
in honour of Lakshmi the Goddess of Wealth, And on this 
occasion the young })eople had decided that the women should 
play opposite the men. It seemed as if the entire population 
of the tmda wa,s gathered in the inner hall, and not the least 
among them was Pantoba, the artist, the trusted assistant, the 
confidant of every member of the family and Abba’s right- 
hand man. 

Kusum was playing against Pantoba the wise who sat in 
the semicircle of men opposite her. The game was in full 
swing. Awwa, her face intense with concentration, and her 
cowrie shells rattling in her hand, had just scored a fuU ten. 
Now it was Kusum’s turn. She was the last of the women’s 
group and the whole semicircle held their breath while she 
threw. Pantoba saw' the women’s score rising. Would 
Kusum’s wonderful luck never change ? She played like 
the gods and Pantoba, who fancied himself the champion, 
found himself up against an unexpected rival. The women’s 
team urged Kusum on, while the men tried to distract her with 
bantering prophesies of immediate bad throws. But steadily 
the score rose for the women. 

Suddenly, however, Pantoba saw her falter, a slight hesi- 
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tation, and then a bad throw. A howl of delight went up 
from the men but she was not out yet. Further encourage¬ 
ment from the women, but again Kusum hesitated and scored 
low. The two teams, the men and the women, were still 
intent on Kusum’s play, but Pantoba the wise looked for the 
fire that caused this smoke. 

“Daji, Daji! Where is Daji V Bhayya’s penetrating 
young voice rose above the merry hubbub of the grouj) of 
players. With his ears acutely pricked Pantoba watched 
Kusum. 

‘TJaji,” came Bhayya’s voice again, nearer now as he 
approached the crowd of players. '‘Abba wants Daji! 
Where is Daji ?” 

Kusum faltered and missed. The women groaned and 
immediately started an excited argument with the men, but 
Pantoba nudged Dada who was sitting next to him. “Did 
you see her face he spoke under his breath so that only 
Dada could hoar. “She wavered every time she heard Bhayya 
shout Daji’s name.” 

“Oh ?” said Dada also in an undertone, “So that’s how 
the wind’s blowing? ’ ’ Pantoba nudged Dada again meaningly 
with his elbow, as he turned his head and shouted, “Hey 
Bhayya ! Are you looking for Daji ?” at the same time look¬ 
ing sideways at Kusum to see the colour spreading over her 
face. 

“But where is Daji ?” Dada took up the game to the 
further confusion of Kusum’s secret as she thought. “Daji isn’t 
playing tonight. Why isn’t Daji playing tonight 1 ’ ’ Pantoba 
repeated. 

To Kusum’8 great relief the cowries were then passed to 
Pantoba, and as the accepted champion of the wada he was 
to try to score as much as he could for his side. 

It was well after midnight, and the last of the players 
had retired. Dada and Vahini were in their bedroom, where 
Vahini had completed her toilet for the night and was sitting 
on the bed rubbing Dada’s feet. This she always did for her 
husband, as his eyes suffered somewhat from the heat and 
rubbing the soles of the feet with the cold base of the bronze 
bowl specially constructed for this purpose was an old remedy 
and seemed to draw the heat from the eyes. 
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Husband and wife were gossiping quietly about the day 
that had passed, and as they hardly ever saw each other alone 
except at night, they had a lot to talk about. 

“Kusum is a very good player,” Dada remarked. 

“And a very sweet girl too,” Vahini drowsily added. 

”What was the matter with Daji, sweet wife ? Why 
wasn’t he there tonight ?” Dada asked, 

”I can’t imagine. Wasn’t he playing with you ?” 

“No, he wasn’t. ..Asa matter of fact, I think you’re going 
to be quite amused.” 

“Why, what happened ?” 

“Well, Kusum was playing so w^ell as to make even Pan- 
toba tremble, but every time Daji’s name was mentioned, she 
missed and looked down to try and hide her blushes. Pantoba 
detected it first and then tried it out on her several times,” 
Dada laughed. 

“Oh how wicked to treat the poor girl so !” Vahini pro¬ 
tested. “But just a minute,” she said as she sat up forgetting 
her drowsiness, “I’m beginning to see a clue to Daji’s strange 
behaviour. Now that I come to think about it, he is alw^ays 
avoiding the vxida when Kusum is here.” 

Dada took up the story, “Ah, I see it, she’s not strong but 
she’s clever. Do you remember how she is always ill when 
they try to arrange a marriage for her ? She’s foxed grand¬ 
father Patwardhan all right, it seems to me.” 

“And finally outraged the Patwardhans by refusii^ the 
famous offer of the brother of the prince of Jambuwada only 
last month.” Vahini was maliciously enjoying the difficulties 
and problems of the Patwardhans. “And do you know what 
she did?” Vahini laughed. “She told grandfather Patwardhan 
that she didn’t want to marry the prince, because she didn’t 
like a man with a clean-shaven head!” Dada laughed, but 
was immediately serious again, “Do you know, I must say 
I’ve been rather surprised at Daji’s extremely casual response 
to everybody’s efforts to arrange a marriage for him.” 

“Well, I think the best thing to do is to ask him straight¬ 
way whether he would like to marry Kusum,” Vahini said 
matter-of-factly. 

“Yes, I agree. I’ll talk to Abba about it in the morning. 
Of course great-uncle will be furious because he hates money- 
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less brides, doesn’t he ?” 

“Did you also refuse many girls before I came along 
Vahini teased her husband. 

“Not as many as the men you refused, you bold Bombay 
girl,” he yawned. 

She thought awhile and jokingly, half earnestly, asked 
him again, “Did you have offers from rich girls ?” Such a 
question in the past would have made him laugh, but the dis¬ 
turbing news about Mr, Joshi’s difficulties in his job in the 
State had saddened his wife and now left him silent. She saw 
he was still holding in his hand the fragrant garland she had 
taken from her hair. Gently she remov ed the faded flowers 
from his clasp and said, “Worn and faded flowers are unlucky.” 

“Not from the person of the goddess I worship,” he 
spoke tenderly and yawned again, and Vahini knew that she 
too was very very sleepy. 
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The streets of Poona, colourful and crowded like closely 
packed rows of oleanders, hummed with excited emotion. 
Not even the smart processions of soldiers and arms parading 
the city to celebrate the victory of the British over the Ger¬ 
mans could boast of being so mighty a weight on the shoulders 
of Poona. Those processions had been ordered as a matter 
of prestige for the fighting forces of the rulers, but the home¬ 
coming of Tilak after his trip to England to familiarize the 
British with India’s grievances was the home-coming of a 
long-loved son of India. And Maharashtra was proud to 
own him, and Poona was the centre of Maharashtra. 

Men and women thanked God that Tilak v\as back. Child¬ 
ren scrambled to get dressed and come out horns before the 
time to see the procession pass. All possible elevated posi¬ 
tions were occupied as points of vantage, people standing on 
balconies, climbing on heaps of stones, crowding doors and 
windows and balancing precarious^ on top of garden w^alls and 
in the branches of trees on the route marked for the procession. 

Panto ba had secured a safe corner for the children in a 
grocer’s shop near the station, where even gunny bags full of 
grain provided seats for the occasion. But Bhayya, the eldest 
among the children, was not going to sit dowm anywhere. A 
class-mate of his, who lived in the same street as the great 
Tilak, had managed to secure an almost unique privilege for 
Bhayya and himself, through his uncle. They w^ould be on 
duty, and among the few’ who would ride on the mudguards of 
the car which was to cany the hero from the station to the 
city. 

Volunteers, posted at intervals, were tying the ropes 
which were to hold up the flower-bombs, each of which con¬ 
sisted of a pair of baskets filled with flowers and hanging 
horizontally, top rim against top rim, with strings attached in 
such a way that with a pull from the tw o sides of the streets 
the baskets would part and the flowers descend upon the open 
car passing below. 

On the great day Bhayya could hardly concentrate on 
the recitation of his Sanskrit prayers after his morning bath. 
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At last the time came to le^ve for the station, and his friend 
Gopu arrived at the wada to fetch him. Pantoba had already 
left with the youngsters for the grocer’s shop, and the wtda 
seemed almost deserted because even the servants were out 
to watch the procession. 

The Jahagirdar came out and walked towards the swing¬ 
ing bench. 

“Where is Bhayya, please, great-uncle ?” Gopu asked, 
coming up. 

“You go ahead, my boy,” the Jahagirdar replied, “it will 
be some time befoi*e Bhayyacango to the station. He haKSto 
take an important letter of mine to a very important address.” 
As he finished speaking Bhayya came rushing down the stairs 
with the speed of the wdud. “Hello Gopu, here 1 am. Are 
we biking straight to the station ?” he asked breathlessly. 
Gopu was about to answer when the Jahagirdar stepped be¬ 
tween them, and held out a letter. Bhayya had neither seen 
nor heard of the letter until that moment. His excitement 
gave him courage and he promptly said, “Oh, but please, 
great-uncle, I shall do that when I come back, we are already 
late for the station.” 

He ran down the verandah steps, and as he was getting his 
bicycle from the stand, the Jahagirdar shouted to his friend: 
“Gopu, I told you to go ahead. Get out of the wada, or 
do you want me to tell your father that you have a disgusting 
habit of disobedience.” The boy, frightened and uncom¬ 
fortable slunk through the great portals in the wall out into the 
street. 

The Jahagirdar walked down the steps to Bhayya, and 
led him back to the verandah-hall by the ear. 

“Bend down, and hold your toes for having disobeyed,” 
he said harshly. “Now, get to the shrine and don’t come out 
until I permit you.” 

Young Bhayya, whose disappointment now mingled with 
the sharp agony of his constantly screwed ear, was red with 
pain and fury. Suppressed anger and revolt showed in eve^y 
step as he w^ked towards the shrine, the Jahagirdar following 
him with the sealed letter still in his hand. 

Hada, coming home with a shopping bag full of 
vegetables dangling from his handle-bars, was confronted by 
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Bhayya’s friend Gopu, patiently waiting on a stone slab outside 
the wxida entrance. 

‘‘Hallo, Gopu,” Dada greeted him, “and where is 
Bhayya ? Why aren’t you boys at the station ^ The mud¬ 
guard will be too crowded for you to get on in the middle of 
the procession, you know,” he called back as he rode into the 
iixida. 

“Where is Bhayya ? Eh, Bhayya, Gopu is waiting, 
can’t you learn to be punctual ? Where are you ?” Dada 
shouted across the verandah-hall as he kicked off his sandals 
before going inside. 

“Bhayya will not go to the procession until he has apolo¬ 
gized to me. He is developing into a sulky fellow and dis¬ 
obeys me if he can’t avoid me,” the Jahagirdar asserted his 
superior authority. 

“But, that’s nonsense !” Dada remonstrated, “Surely you 
won’t stop the boy from seeing Tilak. Why, for weeks he 
has been living for this day. Besides what will Gopu’s uncle 
say ? He is one of the volunteers for the procession and took 
some trouble to get permission for the two boys to ride on the 
principal car. Let them go, uncle.” 

“No, he will not go. Either I am the elder, or you are 
my superior. Bhayya listens either to you or to me,” the 
Jahagirdar walked up and down angrily. 

“But, uncle, I’m not going to let you spoil Bhayya’s 
innocent enjoyment, even if you are older than I am,” Dada 
said with quiet decision. 

“So you want me to take my bag and baggage and leave 
the house then !” the Jahagirdar threatened. 

“And Gopu is still waiting outside for Bha)^a. What 
will his uncle say ?” Dada walked out to where Gopu was 
still in the street, told him to run on ahead and keep a place for 
Bhayya as well. “We shall send him along at once,” he 
assured the boy and turned back to the house. 

“It is getting late, and unless Bhayya goes at onoe 
he will miss the whole procession,” Dada spoke to himself, 
and avoiding the Jahagirdar went up to the shrine where he 
found Bhayya, downcast and glum. 

“Why did you disobey great-uncle, Bhayya ? You are a 
fool. Why didn’t you just quietly take the letter with you ?” 
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Without waiting for an answer Dada came back to the Jaha* 
girdar and tried again to make him see reason, but instead a 
violent quarrel ensued. Dada knew by now that it was too 
late for Bhayya to ride on the mud^ard. Despondently 
he walked back to the shrine. The Jahagirdar, his fury not 
yet abated, shouted after him, “Either I rule here, or you 
rule, do you hear me ? I rule 1” His angry words stopped 
abruptly as he heard Abba who had just come into the 
verandah-hall ask, “What is this talk about ruling in this 
house, which belongs to all of you 

Dada came out of the shrine when he heard Abba's voice, 
and the Jahagirdar walked by the stairs muttering curses. 
He hated the old man’s strangely calming influence over the 
household and despised him for “still lingering about in this 
world when his hair had long since become the colour of hemp.” 

Dada told Abba that Bhayya was sitting in the shrine, 
and the two men walked towards it. 

‘ ‘And why did you not go to the station, young Bhayya ? ’ ’ 
Abba questioned his grandson. “They say that the crowd 
has been in tears with joy.” 

“Bhayya is under punishment. Great-uncle forbade 
him to leave the shrine,” Dada answered for his young 
brother. 

“What, again ?” Abba said, his eyes suddenly clouding 
with melancholy. 

The children still shouting the slogans and greetings they 
had bellowed in welcome to Tilak, were already back home, as 
Abba took Bhayya by the hand, and though downcast and 
humiliated at the heartbreaking disappointment, the boy 
walked steadily beside his grandfather until they reached his 
study. 

• “If you want to be a disciple of the great Tilak, you must 
not lose heart. You will see him again, and in an even 
greater procession than this one of today.” Abba’s words 
were words of comfort and encouragement to Bhayya, but to 
himself they sounded strangely ominous. 
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Jn the year 1920 a loud ory went up in India about the 
Khilafat movement. The Indian Mualims, under the leader- 
ahip of the All Brothers, registered their protest against Mr. 
Lloyd George’s treatment of Turkey in regard to a peace 
treaty. Meetings were held, grievances exposed and the 19th 
of March was decided upon as the date for a complete hartal. 
A resolution was tabled that unless satisfactory peace terms 
were offered to the Turks, the Muslims would be forced to 
sever their loyal connection with the British Throne and the 
19th of Mai'ch would be the day of national mourning, a day 
of prayer and processions. In this the Hindus joined their 
Muslim brothers. This evoked a resolution from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, pointing out that it was impossible for govern¬ 
ment servants to join the hartal. 

Happy references to the abolition of indentured labour 
in the British colonies were overshadowed by much talk about 
the Khilafat movement, and about non-co-operation, the 
new method to fight foreign rule, preached by Mahatma 
Gandhi. 


5|e ♦ * ♦ 

For weeks Daji had spent hours each day in studying, 
and every time he came downstairs he would be sure to hear 
some talk about the politics of the day. 

Daji preferred to leave all questions alone. They always 
seemed to solve themselves in the end. Even his marriage 
with Kusum, the girl of his heart, was b(dng arranged without 
his having moved a finger. He sat quietly listening to his 
elder brother’s friend. 

“Yes,” he said, “the reports of the Hunter Committee on 
the Jalianwallah Bagh massacre will have to teach thcU Gandhi 
that might is right.” 

“Ko, no,” Dada interrupted, “you have to agree that Mr. 
Montagu has admitted Dyer’s error.” 

“Ah, but Dyer himself did not admit it. His prestige was. 
at stake, so says the scoundrel.” 
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“Yes, he confessed that he could possibly have dis¬ 
persed the crowd without firing, but that they would have 
come back again and laughed, and that he would have made 
what he considered to be a fool of himself.” 

“And so,” Dada’s friend closed the conversation, “hun¬ 
dreds of people had to die to prevent General Dyer making a 
fool of himself, not even to mention those who were injured,” 

Daji listened, but was in no mood to deliberate on these 
affairs. He had other anxieties of his own. 

* * * 

During the summer holidays great activity reigned in 
the Saraf household. There was a lot of comings and goings 
in connection with arrangements for Daji’s marriage with 
Kusum Patwardhan and relations from hotter parts of India 
found comparative coolness in Poona while many of the 
wada residents went elsewhere for a change, even though 
the political tension in the country could not but affect 
homes and market-places alike. 

“Let us take the children away for a treat,” Dada said to 
his wife. But Vahini preferred Chinchgao to other places for 
the children’s holidays, as there she felt within reach of the 
wada. Teething, trouble, chicken-pox, pink-eye and other 
customary upsets in the lives of the children caused her less 
anxiety if she took them to Chinchgao, the second home of the 
residents of the wada. 

Abba was spending a few weeks on grandfather Patwar- 
dhan’s sweet-corn farm. Vahini had hoped to have her 
father and little brother to spend some time with her in 
Chinchgao, but Mr. Joshi was visiting aunt Chandu that 
summer, and Madhav was expected to join him there. Great- 
aunt Yamuna, however, accompanied Vahini and Awwa came 
too as a matter of course. Shashi had a small brother by now 
and so she found her mother rather busy. But as long as 
Mohana was there life was just right for Shashi and she 
had nothing to worry about. 

One day Mohana, Shashi, BaFBaban and Anant were 
playing in the Saraf temple in Chinchgao with Rangi the 
young married daughter of the house-keeper to look after them. 
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Suddenly the children heard girls’ voices coming through the 
sky-light of the sermon hall. Bal’Baban raced up the stone 
steps and had gone up through a little door, the size of a 
window, on to the open roof of the temple in a jiffy, while 
Anant climbed up after him like a monkey. Mohana and 
Shashi followed, leaving poor Rangi standing helpless on the 
ground, nervous and frightened for the children’s safety. 
Presently she took her course in both her hands and followed 
the children up the stone steps and also reached the roof. 
There she found a crowd of the village girls, her own friends, 
playing their favourite village game, “hide and seek the 
starry world”. 

The girls had divided themselves into two groups. Each 
party had a round stone of about the size of a musk melon, 
washed and scrubbed. And each stone had pasted on it tiny 
flat manure-pies each the size of a tiny coin, and as round. 

Village girls who shaped manure-cakes as fuel for their 
hearths, found making cow-dung stars an easy game, especially 
as there was plenty of cow-dung in Chinchgao. The village 
girls were free to play in the afternoons because their manure- 
cakes were placed on the tiles in the sun to dry, and their 
copper pots had been srubbed to shine like burning gold and 
carried home on their erect heads. The smooth sand of the 
Chinchgao river made pots so clean ! The big stone with the 
countless cow-dung stars stuck on to it, was to be hidden by 
one party and discovered by the other. Then they had to 
guess the number of stars by merely taking one look at it. 
There was always great excitement when the stone was on 
the point of being discovered. The temple roof now echoed 
with merry, excited voices. 

“Where can it be found 

“It might be hidden in a niche 1” 

“Or, in the bam, among the large pitchers in which 
is stored the ‘vintage’ rice 1” 

“Or was it not perhaps in the temple cow-shed!” 

“Or maybe it is between the turret and the eaves of the 
temple roof.” 

“It must be in some nook somewhere.” 

The game waxed furious. 

Even when the stone was discovered and the number of 
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stars correctly guessed, the leader of the opposite party still 
had to touch it before her side could claim victory. At last 
the stone was found 1 But girl passed it to girl as they 
balanced themselves perilously on the low walls on the different 
levels of the flat roofs above the temple and the sermon hall. 
Like a tribe of monkeys they climbed the niches and the 
lamp-platforms of the turret, and on to the branches of the 
Ashoka tree growing against the back wall of the temple. 
Mohana, Bal’Baban, Shashi, and Anant shouting with excite¬ 
ment were oblivious of all but the stone. Bangi their nurse¬ 
maid was completely absorbed in the game herself, fasci¬ 
nated by the “starry world'’ going so fleetingly from one pair 
of hands to another. Suddenly she saw the “heaven”, 
which had a galaxy of cow-dung stars shining purple in the 
sun, lose its balance, break from its moorings and drop from 
a girl’s hands over a low wall. On its downward course it 
crashed down on Bal’Baban’s head, knocking him uncon¬ 
scious. There was immediate consternation and Bangi 
shouted loudly for the temple priest. He came running and 
carried the boy to a neighbouring house, that of the goldsmith, 
whose mother was a reputed village herbalist. 

The priest was shaken to see Bal’Baban bleeding alarm¬ 
ingly but the herbalist did not hesitate to tackle the gaping 
wound in the boy’s head. The child looked dead. The old 
woman worked quickly wiping the blood and stopping its 
flow by filling the wound with a herb preparation. She then 
covered it with special leaves and bandaged his head. She 
picked him up in her tender arms and carried him through the 
village street to the Saraf home. Rangi instead of taking 
the other children home had gone back to the temple almost 
out of her wits with fright. 

Anant had run home but Mohana and Shashi had follow¬ 
ed Rangi who was crying, while she tried to wipe the blood 
from the temple steps. The girls huddled together and 
close to Rai^i. “Let us go home, let us go to Vahini,” they 
cried. 

The news of Bal’Baban’s accident had travelled to Vahini 
on the wings of the village dust, but almost as quickly had the 
goldsmith’s mother brought the unconscious child home, 
where she was led to Valnni’s room to lay him on her bed. 
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Awwa who luid rushed out to look for the children was on her 
way t)a<‘k with half the village folkuung her through the short 
cuts, through })unipkin patches, and vegetahle hushes in 
back yards. '^I'he peoyde gathered jti the open yard of the 
(^hiuchgao house, Vahini looked anxiously at Awwa who 
was bending over J^arBaban to judge his condition by his 
bn'athing, great-aunt Yamuna having disaj)peared into the 
shrine to pray for his recovery, ^he promised a special 
worship to Lord Vishnu who had never failed her before, and 
she knew would not fail her now. Vahini who had mothered 
the twins since Mai’s death, spent one of her most anxious 
hours until BarBabaii began to show signs of life. 

Bada who was out on a visit to a neighbouring estate, 
arrived just before the evening meal and heard about the 
dreadful accident. He saAv his baby brotlier s head heavily 
bandaged and was anxious that the herb remedy of the 
kindly old village mother would perhaps offend the England- 
returned surgeons of the cities. His anxiety, however, was 
shortlived because the child began to show^ signs of rajud 
recovery. To the goldsmith’s mother the herbs were in¬ 
fallible and Vahini tru&ted h^r, but Dada warned her to be 
■careful of infection. “Don’t let liim play in the lanes for a few 
days,*’ he said. 

Vahini was happy in the knowledge that the Saraf home 
was clean and roomy, but now it depressed her to go about 
in the village, past small dirty houses with no water supply 
and no latrine arrangements so that the inmates had to 
use the distant fields, while the children made latrines of the 
lanes as a matter of course. Vahini discouraged the children 
in the family from wandering about in the dirtier parts of the 
village but she could not avoid a feeling of guilt sometimes. 
After all the Sarafs were the biggest people in the village, 
and the villagers were poor and half starved. But she seldom 
talked about the poor people’s problems, for she knew she 
had no power to relieve their suffering. 

Vahini w^as attracted by the contented smile of the gold¬ 
smith’s mother, who praised her own herbs and admired the 
Chinehgao air. The water of the village wells, according 
to her, had medicinal qualities. She also believed in diet. 
“No pulses, no rice, only wheat pancakes and sugar, mind 
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you,” she prescribed with the air of a veteran. “For the poor, 
of course, I prescribe girdle-cake and vhey,” she linished 
without malice. Vahini felt embarrassed. Yes, the Saraf 
children loved wheat pancakes and sugar, and th(^ Sarafs could 
always afford them. 

* * * % 

After the comparative quiet of the holiday in the C^hinch- 
gao village, the children found themselves in the midst of a 
new crisis. The wada had been in suspense for nearly three 
hours, and even the Jahagirdar showed acute interest, his 
excitement causing an intensification of the habitual twitching 
of his mouth. Pantoba, himself nervous and anxious, was 
nevertheless irritated at the Jahagirdar’s morbid interest. 

Nor could Awwa rest as she usually did in the afternoons 
lying down on a soft sari folded several thicknesses. She rushed 
out to the verandah-hall. “Hasn’t it arrived yet ?” she 
asked Dada’s wife who sat on the swinging bench singing 
Shashi to a siesta. 

“Not yet, no,” Vahini said, her eyes on the loada entrance 
through which Bhayya was dashing in and out shouting. “He 
hasn’t come yet 1 Why isn’t he coming ?” 

To great-aunt Yamuna this nervous excitement was as 
disquieting as when a baby was expected in the family. 
“Oh dear,” she groaned, “when shall we know. Oh dear!” 

And now it was already time for Abba to go to the jewel 
shop. Was Dada never coming back ? The expectant family 
was worn out. And there was cause for it too, for had not 
Daji said that all had suddenly gone black before him and 
he could remember nothing ? And then the Jahagirdar had 
made a wager with Awwa, to crown it all, saying: “Daji will 
not be successful.” His mouth twitched violently as he re¬ 
peated his conviction, but he stopped short as he saw Dada 
speeding into the wada. Bhayya leaped dovm the verandah 
steps and confronted Dada with an impatient, “Has he ?” 

“Yes, he has 1” Dada rejoiced, and Bhayya raced him to 
Abba’s study to convey the good tidings. Daji had passed his 
examination for the B.A. Degree with distinction. Pantoba 
heaving a sigh of gratification looked triumphantly at the 
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Jahagirdar, while Awwa proclaimed loudly that she had won 
the wager. 

Vahini, happy at last, went inside and met great-aunt 
Yamuna and told her the great news. 

“Daji has passed his examination with distinction,” she 
informed the eldest woman of the family. 

“Now may the goddess of marriage be blessed and let 
the boy be married at last. The studies are over now, praise 
be,” said great-aunt Yamuna contentedly. She went to find 
Pantoba to send him out to buy pedhas to distribute to 
celebrate the good news. 
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The blazing sun cliilled the lion-heart. And sapphire 
skies crackled in dire sympathy. The star-shot night turned 
black like coal. Oh, the soul of India. Tilak the ‘‘approved 
of the people” lay struggling with death*. 

It was the eve of the day Mahatma Gandhi had 
decided to inaugurate the movement of Non-co-operatlbn. 

Now, when Tilak lay ill, his limbs and body still, did the 
force of his soul wrench itself free to travel forth to strengthen 
the Mahatma ? The agony of a weakened body must cease 
at last, and the imprisoned soul escape and soar high towards 
its final destiny. The destiny of Tilak was Freedom whose 
soul he had searched and whose meaning sought. 

While his spirit wrestled with the last shadow of deaths 
thousands of lives came forward with their ardent prayers. 

“Oh, God, take me instead, and let him live.” 

“Let him not die just yet, we need him, let him live.” 

The simple folk of poverty-smitten hamlets walked bare¬ 
foot the dusty miles for news. Peasants met in little groups 
with their rough shawls over their shoulders and their bony 
fingers clutching chill hand-hewn staves. They went seeking 
news of their uncrowned king. Those who could afford it 
travelled to Bombay. 

Poona, the heart of Maharashtra beat fast. Man, woman, 
and child, all waited for news. 

In the wada, Bhayya had locked himself in his room. 
Death which had struck terror into his young heart when his 
mother died, loomed again before him, dark and frightening* 
His devotion for Tilak now mingled with the loving memory 
of his deceased mother and ho lay weeping on his bed. 

Dada and Daji had taken turns the whole afternoon 
long to go to the Tilak wada for news; evening brought more 
anxiety. The news of Tilak’s failing pulse brought Abba 
down from his study to the verandah-hall. He wondered 
where Bhayya was and Dada said that he wished Pantoba could 
take Bhayya to Bombay on the midnight train, but of course 
he would have to ask the Jahagirdar’s permission to send Pan- 
toba away from the business. 
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“Rhayya really Khoiild have the chance to go,” Dada 
said loudly. Ry this time the Jahagirdar had come down to 
the verandah-hall and had .sed^lJed down against his favourite 
wail-cushion. 

‘‘Yes,” Pantoba agreed with Jjada, ‘‘yes, Bhayya must 

“Quite so,” the Jahagirdar sarcastically took up the 
cudgels, “\es, money grows on tamarind trees in the 'ivada 
gi'miiids ! Alter all, gr(‘at-uncle is there to earn for every¬ 
body’s s'(}uand('ring. Why not take the whole nmd<i- to see the 
dying Tilak 1 Go on Pantoba, go and buy the tickets.” He 
laughed tauntingly. 

“I wonder what Abba has to say,” Dada remarked. 

“And are you presuming to decide who should go ?” 
The Jahagirdar’s mouth twitched, and then he turned to his 
elder brother and faced him boldly, “Look here, Abba, what 
is happening in this house ? You are going on your last pil¬ 
grimage, and this vmda is a kingdom of a whole lot of boys. 
You are going away for good. They must be controlled. 
Ah,” he pointed an accusing finger to the spot where Bhayya 
had just appeared and paused in the doorway. “Ah,” he 
said, “there is the most spoilt boy; he will be the most un¬ 
disciplined of them all 1” 

Before Abba could say anything, the Jahagirdar conti¬ 
nued looking straight at Bhayya, “Do you hear me, Bhayya, 
you who always shelter under Abba’s wing ? You will have to 
listen to me, your grandfather will soon be going away on his 
last pilgrimage.” 

Bhayya, who had taken a step forw^ard, retreated again, 
and stood wondering what he had done to offend the Jahagir¬ 
dar again. 

Dada turning to Abba and addressing him directly said, 
“Abba, may Pantoba take Bhayya to Bombay ?” 

“I say Bhayya shall not go,” the Jahagirdar cut in, 
“don’t ask Abba. He will be leaving the wada soon enough 
on his last pilgrimage !” 

“I am not going on my pilgrimage,” Abba’s voice was 
steady and calm, “take note of this, my brother, I stay.” 

Dada, Daji, Pantoba looked at one another. They had 
never before heard the old man talk with such conviction and 
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such decision a})oui his cherished wish: it- amazed them. 

He looked to the door for Bhayya w ho had how e\ cv 
quietly disa])peared. 

‘‘Pantoba,” ho said, ‘‘call Bhayj^a, and j^et- our beddiny 
ready, Bhayya’s and mine, we shall leave tonight 1‘or Bombay.'’ 

It was not long before Bhayya reappeared carrying Ms 
own bedding, Pantoba following carrying. Abba’s. As Bhayya 
walked after Abba down the verandah-hall steps, he gave 
Dada a w'an smile as if to say, “I will see Tilak.” 

The Jahagirdar w'as still seated against th(‘ vvall-eusliioii, 
but his eyes w'ere fixed on the wooden ])ortal ol tlu' mfda 
as the double doors swung shut behind Abba and Bhayya. 

9 |< * * * 

Dada and Daji mingled with the vast flood of humanity 
which surged like a sea of sun-bleached sand, solemn and 
deliberate. 

They did not know whether Abba and Bhayya had man¬ 
aged to obtain room on the balcony of Mr. Joshi’s friend with 
whom Abba had decided to stay. The brothers found them¬ 
selves moving inch by inch, their pace conti’olhd by the pace 
of the multitude which pressed so close together as to seem 
to make one solid moving mass. The concourse mourned, 
and ill a procession a thousand thousands strong poured 
out into the streets of Bombay, the island metropolis of India. 
The idol of the people had died. 

Mahatma Gandhi who had been touring Sind instructing 
the people on the plans for non-co-operation, arrived on the 
morning of the 1st of August to pay his last homage to Tilak 
who had died at the passing of midnight on the Slst of July. 
He was to walk in front of the bier and carry the earthem 
bowl with the burning cow-dung, the privilege of a son. 
And who else was worthy of holding aloft and carrying the 
torch of freedom which scorches feeble hands ? 

The bier on which the body lay, wrapped in spptless 
white and covered over with flowers, was being borne by four 
men at a time, but hardly had those four walked a few yards, 
than others sought the honour and fresh shoulders took over 
the beloved burden. 
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The cremation ground lay behind high walls, but behind 
high walls Tilak would not be cremated, and Gandhi led the 
cry for a public cremation for the “Approved of the People”. 

“We want to give our leader a public cremation on the 
beach of Chaupati,” Avas the demand of the multitude. But 
the British authorities refused permission. On the long beach 
at Chaupati the mourners stood, the sand scorching the soles 
of their bare feet, the summer sky full with unfallen rain 
hung low and the sultry heat choked every breath of air. 
But the masses, with Gandhi leading, persevered in their 
demand: “We will cremate him here, where the whole of India 
can come and pay homage to his memory.” And there they 
would stay until their demand was met. 

The first lesson of Non-co-operation with the British 
Government had begun. The teeming millions of India, 
belittled and crippled for so long by foreign rule, here 
found new strength, and poured it forth to face their masters. 

The Home Member was forced to grant the permit for the 
public cremation of the “father of Indian unrest”. Restless 
India began her long and forceful march to freedom as the 
mighty flames consumed the wooden logs and soared into the 
sky, as the body of the leader burnt and split to set free his 
soul and light a spark in every heart that loved and would die 
for India. 

Bhayya, who had sat up alone on the balcony the whole 
night long, had received Abba’s consent to go to Chaupati 
in the morning and had managed to work his way to the spot 
where the bier rested. He ooidd not see Tilak’s face very clear¬ 
ly, where he lay cold and rigid on the burning sand. But 
Bha 3 ? 7 a’s dovm-cast young heart suddenly leapt to his eyes, for 
he saw Mahatma Gandhi for the first time in his life. He saw 
him from so near that he felt as if the Mahatma was talking 
directly to him. 

The undaunted spirit of this non-violent fighter seemed 
to grow and expand with the now liberated spirit of Tilak. 
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The Saraf Ganesh or Ganpati as he was called, always 
sat on a silver-painted swinging stool specially prepared for 
the deity, and the heavenly njnoaphs attending upon this son 
of Parvati were executed in ivory. Yeal* after year the long- 
trunked deity looked benignly at the black marble mouse, his 
favourite mount; his serene eyes cast blessings on all who 
looked at him. 

It was always Pantoba who did all the shopping for festi¬ 
val days. So the children made much of Pantoba. They 
wanted to accompany him to the city market to purchase 
an image of Ganpati the deity of good luck, an image not 
only to decorate but actually for immersion in the river 
after the festivities were over. There was a great deal of 
debate and a long discussion among the children about the 
decking and decorating of the deity this year. The Saraf 
Ganesh according to the tradition of Poona always wore a 
“golden” crown wdth “jewels” for his head-dress but this year 
Bhayya had suddenly put new ideas into the children's heads, 
ideas about a swadeshi handwoven turban for the image. 
They had set up a miniature Ganesh court in a corner of the 
verandah-hall, and now insisted on having a separate collec¬ 
tion of lights for their corner. When Bhayya’s back was 
turned they picked out the best of his miniature lamps. 
They filled their basket with the multi-coloured paper-flower 
decorations, but before they could retreat into their comer 
they were caught by Pantoba, who retrieved the lamps 
for Bhayya. “But why shouldn’t we have some tiny lamps 
Pantoba ?” questioned precocious Anant in an oflended voice. 

“The tiny ones, my pet, are the only ones we need for the 
big decorations,” said Pantoba. It was at that moment that a 
procession of three arrived in the verandah-hall, Pantoba’s 
son Pandu leading a beautiful image of Ganesh balanced awk¬ 
wardly in his arms. The deity was wearing a swadeshi cap [ 
Mohana and Shashi who had been missing from the verandah- 
hall for some time were walking in the procession behind 
Pandu who was making for the children’s comer. Bal’Baban 
who was quietly playing the handyman to Bhayya and 
141 
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Macihav Hiiddenly found his tongue, “Pandu, you are not 
to take tliat swadeshi-cap Ganesh, that is Bhayya’s.’’ 
Bhayya, on hearing this, threw down the lamp he was mend¬ 
ing. He turned and caught Pandu wdth image and all in 
his strong arms. Mohana suddenly felt guilty for having 
been a party to Pandu’s escapade in Bhayya’s study. She 
went over to Pantoha and said, “But Pandu took me to 
Bhayya’s study and said that the swadeshi-cap Ganesh was 
for our corner.” Without saying a w^ord Bhayya rushed away 
with the precious image in the swadeshi khaddar cap. Pantoba 
had been told by the Jahagirdar in no uncertain terms, that 
no nonsense about swadeshi would be tolerated in connection 
with the sacred image of Ganesh. Pantoba had obeyed and 
bought a stereotyped image from the market for the wada, and 
had then quietly helped Bhayya to buy a “revolutionary” 
Ganpati for his own room. 

Bhayya now trembled at the thought of having to face 
another unpleasant argument between his eldest brother, 
Dada, and his great-uncle. He also feared for Pantoba’s sake. 
The Jahagirdar had found a new^ victim in Pantoba, and had 
begun to find grounds for criticism in everything this faithful 
assistant of Abba’s said and did. 

When Abba came down for his stroll before the evening 
prayer he found the Ganesh decorations nearly completed. 
The children had managed to extract a great number of lamps 
from Bhayya’s stock. The}" w'ere excited about their corner, 
for after all theirs was no mean achievement! Shashi ran 
to her great.-grandfather as he sat down on the swinging bench, 
and climbing up from behind she whispered into his face rather 
than into his cars, “Bhayya has a Ganesh with a swadeshi cap,” 
while the other children rushed about to point out the speciali¬ 
ties of the d('corations and Mohana stood up on the swinging 
bench to haA e a better view. 

Abba’s friend, the orthodox old Patwardhan, w'as visiting 
the imda as usual. He loved to tickle little girls’ feet, and w as 
alw ays manoeuvring for a kiss from small Shashi, w^ho wns 
always shying away from his bristly moustache. On this 
occasion she climbed up on Abba’s knee to escape him, and 
then suddenly shouted, “Bhayya, I w^ant to see the Ganesh 
with the swadeshi cap !” jShashi had dropped a bombshell 
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and Bhayya knowing what strong repercussions it would 
have especially from the direction of old Patwardhan, vho 
was no admirer of Gandhi left the verandah-hall as quietly 
and quickly as he could. 

“What! A Ganesh with a swadeshi cap !” Old Pat- 
wardhan leaped to his feet. Abba remained calm and this 
seemed to add fuel k) his old friend’s indignation. 

“I knew it,” he shouted accusingly, ‘T knew it ! Abba, 
you have become a changed man. Now you are taking ])art 
in politics, a thing you have never done before. What has 
come over you ? At our age we should spend our days in 
the temples !” Old Patwardhan fumed as he sat dow n again. 
“Politics is a harassing game, not meant for old age, Abba. 
Besides what is the Brahmin tradition coming to ? Are 
Chitpawan brains petrified that we should let outsidt^rs 
dictate to us ?” He brandished the current opinions of some 
of the Maharashtrian ]>oliticians of the period. Ai)ba su])- 
pressed a smile at his friend’s vehemence. Of course, I’atwar- 
dhan had never supported Tilak because the livelihood of his 
son depended upon the states, and the rulers of the states 
did not favour political jail-birds. 

“In spite of w^hat you say, Patwardhan,” Abba said, 
“you are; getting interested in politics. Why, i w^ond(T !” 

But Patwardhan was not in a mood to smile. H(' had 
given his favourite grand-daughter Kusiim to Daji in mar- 
liage, and he was determined to see that her lii’e should be 
comfortable and her future ehildrcn provided for. lie had 
heard rumours about the .Jahagirdiir's fights wdth Dada o^e^ 
the jewel shop and the Chinchgao hous(‘ and from the kick 
he could gather, he had quietly calculated the shax-e ol the 
state which could be claimed by Daji, his grandsoji-ni-law. 

Old Patwardhan was uneasy. When* did Abba stand in 
regard to all the pnssent tumult in tlu^ country ? it w'as 1020, 
and foi- two gcnei'ations the two families had been friends, and 
still, even now^ Patwardhan was indefinably tantali/ed by 
Abba. Again he felt, as always, that what his friend left 
unsaid was far more im])ortant than what ho said. 11 only 
he could get under his skin, surprise him into an admission, 
draw out Al)ba on the current politics which already showed 
signs of causing divisions in the loyalties of all thinking men 
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in the province. 

“Politics is rapidly becoming everybody's concern, my 
dear Patwardhan, so we can hardly keep out of it, I suppose,” 
Abba remarked without expecting an answer. 

“Aha!” rejoiced Patwardhan, “well, what do you have 
to say about fighting elections ? Surely the important 
politicians of our province do not speak nonsense when they 
argue in favour of standing for elections ?” He repeated 
these views circulating against the non-co-operation move¬ 
ment which advocated complete non-psurticipation in any 
activity supported by the foreign Government. 

“There is sometliing in their argument, no doubt,” 
Abba said thoughtfully, “our caste has been used to com¬ 
parative safety and comfort. It is not easy for everyone to 
live as Gandhi does.” There was admiration for the Mahatma 
in his tone. 

“Yes,” laughed beautiful Kusiim’s grandfather, “nor is 
it easy to live as the servant class lives.” 

“It’s not their fault that they have to be dirty and have 
to live in hovels,” Abba said self-consciously. 

“Not their fault 1 Whose fault is it that they have not 
the brains of the Brahmins, Abba my friend ? He who has 
the wits is the master.” 

“The Brahmins may have some education, my dear 
Patwardhan, and therefore manage to acquire some position, 
it is true, but even they are hardly the masters.” 

“Then why don’t the non-Brahmins get some education ?” 
Patwardhan picked out one aspect of the argument. 

“It all comes down to their poverty, that is quite clear to 
me. When a community like theirs lived by the strength 
of arms, or on their cultivation of the soil, they did not need 
to acquii’e university degrees to make a living. But the 
British rule threw them altogether out of gear. They are 
not wanted in the armed forces, nor are they able to make good 
in agriculture. It is high time they revolted against this 
condition.” These words of Abba drew some more cynical 
laughter from Patwardhan. 

“So you are openly suggesting the break-up of the caste 
system ? ” he accused. “And who, I ask, is going to do the 
manual labour, if everyone wants class equality with the 
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BrahmiiiB ? I will tell you Abba. These lower caste people 
do not miss the things we would miss. A bath, clean clothes, 
daintily cooked food, why we should die if we had to do with¬ 
out our few essentials. But the lower cask's seem to do 
excellently well on their girdle-cakes and onions ! Besides,” 
he ended his speech complacently, “there is such a thing 
Jis higher and lower, and nobody can deny it.” 

”The British consider all Indians below them,” Abba 
said composedly. “Do you still remember the speeches by 
famous speakers at that large demonstration against South 
Africa’s treatment oi‘ the non-Whites ^ Why should we b(i 
offended at their arrogance if w^e treat our own people like 
animals ? Most of the troubles in the world are in connection, 
it seems to me, with wealth and more wealth, my i’riend. 
Each one wants the biggest portion for himself,” he finished, 
and rose to see a caller in his study. 

Patwardhan sat quietly for a moment and then turned 
his attention once more to the Oanpati decorations, and to 
the sw^adeshi-cap Ganesh which Bhayya had takf'n with him 
and safely locked up in his cupboard. “A swadeshi cap for 
Ganpati,” old Patw ardhan muttered, and then louder, working 
up his indignation again, “A swadeshi-cap Ganesh, what 
sacrilege !” The old man demanded there and then to see 
the offensive object. Pantoba hurried to try to calm him and 
promised that he would fetch the swadeshi-cap Ganesh 
presently. It was just then that Awwa puffed into the 
verandah-hall, “Children, children, whatever is going on here ? 
Your rice is as cold as hailstones by now, and you haven’t 
washed your feet yet to say your prayers ! Come along, 
come along, all of you !” 

Old Patwardhan slapped the children’s bottoms as they 
ran past him, indulging in a favourite habit of his, and then, 
the noisy crowd having gone, he seemed to have forgotten 
about the Ganesh with the swadeshi cap. Pantoba to make 
sure he would continue to forget, drew his attention to t the 
coloured lights in which the old man’s interest was readily 
secured. 

“I hope you are not thinking of brjpging in those un¬ 
touchable engineers to fix up the gas-lights,” he said in anti¬ 
cipatory protest. 
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“Oh, no,” Pantoba assured him, “no outsider untouch¬ 
able. Our Bhayya has learnt all those jobs beautifully. He 
is the first untouchable of the wada, now,” Pantoba laughed. 
While he was assuring the orthodox old man thus, Pantoba 
was however saying to himself, “Poor old things with their 
old taboos !” The little man Gandhi in khaddar was going 
to smash many of them and Pantoba sensed it with a con¬ 
viction for which there was no explanation. 

Old man Patwardhan was still lingering about the deco¬ 
rations in the verandah-hall when he was suddenly greeted 
from behind ])y the Jahagirdar, who having had his third 
sacred bath of the day was on his way to the wada shrine. 

“So you had to take your hands off Bhayya, even in 
connection with the swadeshi cap for his Ganpati, then ?” 
Patwardhan said. “Now I’m beginning to see light, Jahagirdar. 
Abba is staying here in the wada to protect his favourite grand¬ 
sons. Take it from me, he is a changed man.” 

The Jahagirdar felt drawn to Patwardhan by these words. 

“Look here, uncle Patwardhan,” he said, “two heads 
will not balance on one body. I shall soon be leading for 
Chinchgao, and,” he stopped short as the shrill voice of the 
tame parrot screeched across the verandah-hall at them, 
“Naughty old boy ! Naughty old boy, haven’t washed your 
feet yet. To the temple ! To the temple !” 

Old Patwardhan descended the steps without a word, 
but the Jahagirdar hissed at the parrot as he passed him, 
“I have had my bath !” “Dirty old boy! Dirty old boy!” 
the bird insisted as they left. 

« « « * 

It was the day after 'the preliminary deoorating of 
Ganesh and the day before the ceremonial installation of the 
deity in homes and temples. This day was a holiday, a special 
holiday for girls. The unmarried girls observed a fast and 
prayed to acquire loving, kind and good husbands; and those 
who had them, fasted and prayed to hold and to keep them. 
The priest praised ^va the powerful and the girls prayed for a 
husband like Shiva. 

Shiva the third personage of the mighty three; 
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Shiva the consort of the daughter of Himalaya; 

Shiva the Lord of men and beasts; 

Shiva the blue-necked; 

.Shiva who captured the heavenly Ganges in the 
matted coil of his hair, 

Shiva who held the crescent moon on his forehead ; 

Shiva whose vehicle is the sacial bull; 

Shiva the Nataraja w^ho danced the cosmic dance. 

It was an imjwrtant occasion and the Ghinchgao priest 
had come to Poona to officiate at the ceremonies. Every 
woman and girl had washed her hair with fragrant water and 
bathed in aromatic baths. Vahini, Kusum, Lopamiidra, 
some neighbours’ daughters and all the little girls of the tmda 
followed great-aunt Yamuna at the performance of the 
worship of Shiva and Parvati. On a flower covered dais 
stood the painted clay images of Parvati and her girl friend 
who kept her company during the penance. Had not Par- 
vati’s prayers borne fruit ? Had she not secured Shiva for a 
husband ? The girls of the vmda concentrated hard on their 
prayers^ They were determined at least to obtain husbands, 
maybe, as Awwa said jokingly, after their own hearts, if not 
after the image of Shiva. 

The imda women observed the fast very strictly. Great- 
aunt Yamuna did not have even a drop of water. Bananas 
and milk were prescribed by the age-old custom but the girls 
wanted to make sure that they spared no pains in their efforts. 
According to Awwa the nursing mothers and the small girls 
had no right to starve themselves, so she insisted on giving 
them milk and bananas But when she found the little 
girls hiding their bananas instead of eating them she warned 
them against a calamity. “You will be too weak to pray 
hard if you keep a complete fast. And only a very hard prayer 
gets one a good husband, mind you,” she told them, herself 
blissfully at ease about her own husbandless condition. 

Kusum known as “the delicate flower” knew she would be 
forced to eat, so she quietly hoodwinked Awwa by saying 
“these bananas are sweet, are they from Chinchgao ?” Awwa 
never discowered Kusum’s little deception because the girl’s 
colour glowed even pinker today. But the pink was a blush 
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rftther than a sign of health as she was constantly remember¬ 
ing the wonderful answer to her prayers, namely, Daji. 

After the midnight prayers were offered the women played 
folk dances and indoor games in front of the images. Six- 
year-old Mohana wondered why she felt so limp in spite of the 
bananas she had eaten and the milk she had drunk, and 
found that Nalini was having thoughts about food. Quietly 
they discussed together what they were going to have early 
at dawn when the cook would call them to break their fast. 
They did not feel strong enough to play the rowdy tiring 
games in which Rangi from Chinchgao excelled above all the 
city girls, but they readily accepted the invitation to partake 
in the singing of folk-songs on the swinging bench. Nalini 
not only sang beautifully but she also scored for her side be¬ 
cause she sang a greater number than any other girl that even¬ 
ing, even though she was only a new pupil at the singing class 
and the youngest of them all. 

The inner courtyard resounded with women’s voices. 
They had kept the fast and now they were keeping a night 
vigil of songs and games in honour of Parvati who prayed to 
the Lord of the universe. When their limbs were tired and 
their voices dry from singing they asked a neighbor’s daughter 
Manorama to play on her veeria. She complied and played 
and the company nodded approval and appreciation. Mo¬ 
hana left her place on the swinging bench and crept up to 
Manorama, watching the dainty pale fingers of the girl weav¬ 
ing melodies of old on her beautiful stringed instrument. 

The night wore on and the women gradually began to 
collect their hair-dressing paraphernalia and to prepare for 
their morning toilet. The little girls had fallen asleep on 
carpets, on rugs, on the swinging bench. The bird in the 
bakula grove announced the approaching dawn, and great- 
aunt Yamuna, bathed and dressed, offered her last lamp of 
the night to the image of Parvati. She then broke her fast 
with fruit. 

The appetizing smells of the special breakfast for women 
seemed to be waft^ through the crevices of the middle court¬ 
yard. It was still dark when Vahini awoke Mohana and Nalini 
to eat a hot breakfast before they retired properly to bed for a 
good sound sleep. The daughters of the neighbouring houses 
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gradually collected their things to go home, just after the 
breakfast. 

The widows, mostly among the kitchen servants’ class, 
had taken part neither in the worship nor in imploring Parvati 
for a good husband. They had either silently cursed the god¬ 
dess for depriving them of their husbands or, out of sheer terror, 
cast a pacifying prayer to her saying perhaps, “Give us our 
husbands at least in our next incarnation.” There would be 
very few who would really want to deride the festival and say, 
“Well, why should we pray when we have neither hope 
of getting a husband nor of ijafeguarding one?” The real 
emancipation of women was still to come and widow re-mar* 
riages continued to be rare, even though women had procured 
the vote. 

Another day, a still busier one, was to follow the day of 
the women’s festival: the day for the actual installation of 
Ganesh. But this year the day brought with it the bitterest 
songs and slogans of different political opinions. The social 
customs of the Brahmins became the butt for ridicule by non- 
Brahmins and the Brahmins prepared to retaliate with all the 
strength they had. 

“Perform the religious rites yourselves, don’t ask the 
Brahmin priests to officiate 1” was one cry of the non-Brahmins. 
This went on while the Brahmin priests scuttled from one 
big house to another to secure the silver offerings, for even the 
smallest girl must make a good offering to her officiating 
priest on the women’s day. 

* 

The clay Ganesh seemed as though he rocked himself 
gently as he sat mute on the special swinging stool and 
watched the intense activity around him, not the least 
contributed to by the children. They certainly had their 
own problems. 

“I want to sit next to Abba,” was the cry which almost 
drove Pantoba and Dada out of their minds* Every child 
in the wa4a wanted the right hand seat next to Abba.. The 
courtyard was covered with the cjmopy put up every year 
for the Ganesh festival, while seats had been placed in front 
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of the image for performers of music, and to the right for the 
me/a-makers, the group-singers. 

Musical entertainments for the ten days of the festival 
were planned under the guidance of Bhayya and Pantoba, 
who booked singers and instrumentalists to perform before 
the image of the long-trunked deity. The verandah-hall 
and the adjoining balconies were reserved for the women, 
while the men and the children would be accommodated in 
the courtyard itself. 

Tilak who had popularized the public celebration of the 
Ganesh festival, bad died, and it appeared as though with 
him had gone the spirit which had striven to unite the people. 
One of the things Abba always stressed about Tilak was his 
ability to collect divergent types of associates around him. 
He impressed upon Bbayya that a saint and a leader cannot 
afford to shun even the so-called worthless, because even the 
worthless have their place in the large pattern of life. Abba 
deplored that the death of Tilak had removed the strong 
hand and the large mind. 

As was customary, the imda was open as usual to the 
public during the Ganesh festival. The Jahagirdar always 
boasted that he was one of the greatest patrons of classical 
music. He allocated a considerable sum of money for sitar 
players and masters of the sanai, for deft artists on the tabia, 
the popular percussion instrument, and for reputed singers, 
and also specified that every cuiiist he engaged was a Brahmin. 

Tilak’s death had made a deep impression on Bhayya’s 
young mind, and he had come back from the cremation a 
convinced nationalist, and had taken to wearing swadeshi. 
Abba had reprimanded the Jahagirdar for interfering with 
Bhayya’s mode of dressing. And Bhayya, encouraged by 
Abba’s interest in the swadeshi movement, decided to invite a 
meZa, a group of young boys and girls who sang national 
songs addressed to Ganesh. They invoked the deity to awake 
and help India to rise and attain her full rights as a free na¬ 
tion, and the way to attain those rights, they sang, was in 
Noh-co-operatiott and swadeshi. 

Actually the whole of Poona was using the festival 
fndas for propaganda. Opposing the non-co-operation party 
were the believers in entering the legislatures and consequently 
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standing for the elections. Almost each lane and alley, 
each institution had a mela to proclaim its opinions. 

Dada had said, “Bhayya, don’t be a fool! We cannot 
invite only the believers in non-co-operation, how can we 
leave out the others ?” 

“Aha, I say let us keep to the classical music. It’s the 
safest step,” interrupted the sybaritic Jahagirdar. He 
slapped Baji on the back in friendly fashion. “Don’t you agree, 
my boy ?” he smirked. 

At last it was agreed upon that some of the meh.8 friendly 
to the National Congress should be invited, and some very 
renowned comedians were also included among the enter¬ 
tainers. For the children’s contribution one day was set 
aside. Madhav had proved to be a talented manager and 
the children had rehearsed and practised under his direction 
the songs and dances and scenes from religious, plays they 
would perform in front of the deity. Then a special day 
was kept free also for women alone. 

Great-aunt Yamuna’s greatest anxiety was the difficult 
recipe for the Ganesh sweet. The family cook who had made 
this sweet year after year since the marriage of Vahini, had 
suddenly left the Sarafs. Some said she was going to have 
an illegitimate child, and some that she had been offered a 
better paid job elsewhere, but neither of these two possible 
eventualities distressed great-aunt Yamuna as did the dis¬ 
appearance of the source of the secret recipe, for the cook had 
carried it away with her in her head. 

Great-aunt Yamuna wanted the sweet to be as great a 
success this year as it was every year. Vahini suggested 
asking the Patwardhan women to lend her their cook to come 
and prepare the sweet on the previous day, but great-aunt 
Yamuna’s determination was dauntless. She refused all 
help from the Patwardhans. She experimented with a piece of 
dough for hours, Vahini and Awwa assisting. At last she 
succeeded in producing the perfect mixture, and triumphant 
she sat on a low stool over the mountain of rice-dour dough 
and a large bowl of syrup with dessioated coconut in it, 
early in tie morning of the feast day of Ganesh, and soon 
the sweet “pouches” filled to bursting with the coconut and 
syrup, grew to a mountain beside her. 
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Dozens partook of the meal and enjoyed the sweetmeat, 
but great-aunt Yamuna’s supply did not dwindle. “There 
must be plenty for tbe family, and tbe children can never have 
enough of it, the little beggars, they will hardly eat their meal 
when the sweet is in sight,” she scolded lovingly. But 
Vahini remembered also the servants, the washerwoman, the 
milkman and othersi 

Abba who had given up sweetmeats long ago, and whose 
meals were simple, would not miss the Ganesh sweet. He 
noticed however that Bhayya refused to eat the sweet, and 
heard Awwa scold the boy saying that it was unlucky to 
refuse the sweet. “You will be bom a beggar in your next 
incarnation refusing the sweet. Don’t you know that what¬ 
ever you wish in this life you will have in the next?” she said 
using her usual threat with the children. But Bhayya 
quietly and unostentatiously persisted in his refusal. Bal’ 
Baban was the only child in the vxida who might have wanted 
to imitate his bigger brother, but he was further down in the 
row and did not notice the incident. Shashi, who looked very 
much like a sweet pouch herself, got the opposite type of 
scolding from her mother: “Shashi, you have eaten enough 
Ganesh sweets for a year, stop it now and get your hands 
washed I” 

The meal over, the men retired to the verandah-hail and 
ate poan to allay the cloying sweetness of the best Ganesh 
sweet they had ever eaten, but Abba walking over to his 
study across the balcony heard the customary chorus of the 
foodless and the clothes-less, the hungry beggars of Poona, 
reciting their usual rosary in frighteningly sad voices. They 
cried: 

“A mouthful, my lords, give us a mouthful”. 

“The Almighty will bless you if you feed my hungry child.” 

“Spare a copper for the blind, oh lady living upstairs.’* 

“May you not be ever born a beggar, oh master standing 
beside the pe^ul tree.” 

“Throw your crumbs to the poor, my lady.” 

“Throw your left-overs to us, masters.” 

“Throw to m what k uneatable to jrou, cdi lady with a 
gold border to yomr sari.** 

“Have mercy on the hungry, ladies and sirs.” 
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“May the All-powerful bless you.” 

Abba listened and was sadden^. He had no stomach for 
those divinely cooked dishes in the kitchens of the rich. “But 
did that help the beggars ?” he thought. 

Hunger and discontent were never absent. Right through 
the ten days of the festival disturbing shouts were heard 
outside in the streets. There were so masiy divisions in Poona. 
Political upheaval coupled with social disparities caused bit¬ 
terness among the different castes, the fighter caste of the 
past asking all non-Brahmins to join them to crush the hated 
Brahmins, that arrogant class who under the cloak of religion 
tried to suppress the freedom of the lower castes of India. 

In the midst of all this turmoil without, the wada lived 
its life; the children played and enjoyed themselves, for through 
it all they were fed when they were hungry and comfortably 
clothed, during all seasons. 

He 

On the last day of the festival the last prayers to Ganesh 
were said in the early afternoon. The wada singer, a Brah¬ 
min from Mysore had performed his chant before the image 
of the deity. And now a colourful coach which had been 
decorated with flowers for the departure of the wada Ganesh 
was ready. All the images from the city were to assemble 
in the large market square from where they were to ride in 
procession to the river bank for the last ceremony of worship 
after which they would be consigned to the flowing waters. 
The tmda being on the route of the procession Awwa dis¬ 
couraged the children from accompanying the crowds to the 
river. The front balcony of the looking across the 

street, was open to the public, while the family assembled 
on the covered terrace outside Abba’s room from where 
they would have a good view. Bal’Baban, however, begged 
to go with Bhayya and Madhav, and Bhayya promised to 
take great care of his youngs brother. 

As the coach with the image left the imda courtyard, 
Awwa wiped her eyes. Every year the departure of Ganesh 
made her cry. “Oh, the courtyard will look empty without 
you, my elephant-faced darling,’’ she satid with emotioDt 
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exactly the same as every year. 

(>>conuts were broken and flowers were scattered as the 
coach wheeled out of the wada, Abba looking on with a far¬ 
away look in his eyes. Saying good-bye to Ganesh always 
made him long for the land where the eternal dwells; where 
there is no moon, no sun, nor is there pain, nor desire 
born of the senses; acid from where there is no return, 

Bada, Daji and Pantoba decided to follow the coach on 
foot in the big procession, while the Jahagirdar settled down 
in the front door so that he would be in full view of the pro¬ 
cessionists. Awwa insisted that the children had a subs¬ 
tantial meal before they went up to the balcony. The 
women in the tmda kept going to and from their seats as they 
could not staj^ all those hours looking at each image as it 
went past. The children, however, sat glued to their places. 
When each fresh image in the procession made its appearance 
Awwa wondered which was the louder: the din on the balcony 
or that of the jostling crowd that kept rolling in the street. 
The images seated in different types of vehicles kept rolling 
along: there were chariots and motor cars and horse-drawn 
carriages, while some were carried on people’s heads, and with 
all these mingled the olumsy-looking tongas, the indispensable 
vehicles of Poona. The children read out aloud any names 
they could see: “That one is from the big newspaper office.” 
“This one from the city market.” 

“Oh look, that is the Copper Lane one.” 

They sat keyed up as they counted the number of coaches. 
Any moment now the Saraf Ganesh would arrive. Oh the 
excitement! They called out to great-aunt Yamuna and 
to Vahini, to Aw^wa and to Kusum. 

“We are all here and waiting for Bhayya and Bal’Baban 
to wave to us from the coach,” said Awwa to assure the 
children that the women were as enthusiastic as themselves. 
But Mohana’s patience was coming to an end. When were 
Bhayya and Bsd’Baban going to appear on the scene ? Even 
the Patwardhan Ganesh sea^ in an old palanquin had gone 
past i Nalini bent over the railing straining herself to look 
If the wada coach was in sight yet, but was pulled away by 
Awwa. “Not so low, my little actress!” she scolded the girl 
with her favourite epMet for her. 
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Mohana was restless. 

“WTien is the wada Ganesh coming ?” she fretted. 
Shashi who had shouted “hail*’ to every image as it came into 
view had suddenly started playing hide and seek with a little 
girl, a neighbour. Suddenly she heard Mohana shout: “It’s 
Bal’Baban, and look there’s Bhayya. Bal’Babanl Oh, 
and the swadeshi-cap Ganesh! Vahinilook, there is Bhayya.” 
Bhayya looked up at the assembled family; Bal’Baban’s 
face was hardly visible as he held the swadeshi-cap Ganesh 
as large as himself, in his arms. Abba waved to Bhayya 
and called out to Bal’Baban: *‘Well done !” But he felt 
a lump in his throat. He knew how secretly Bhayya had 
guarded and worshipped his swadeshi-cap Ganesh in a wall 
cupboard, and how faithfully Bal’Baban had guarded the 
door while Bhayya performed the worship. It was only 
by sheer chance that Abba had looked in on the performance 
one day. 

Vahini and Kusum saw Dada and Oaji walking beside 
the coach while Pantoba was standing behind fanning the 
turbaned deity laden with flowers and garlands. 

The procession continued until late in the evening. 
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Awwa could be very friendly towards non-Brahmins 
and Untouchables only if they kept at a distance, and one of a 
group of such friends of the nanny’s was Vahini’s tailor- 
woman from the tailor caste. Today she had come to the 
iDoda, to bring the bodice she had been designing and making 
while Vahini was in Chinchgao. 

“Now look how short you have made those sleeves, and 
I swear you’ve cut it very very tight,” complained the old 
nanny, fond of scolding everyone. 

“No, Awwa,” the tailor-woman defended modestly, “just 
let Vahini put it on and you will see how well it fits her.” 
Vahini was soon enough in possession of the bodice, and 
turning away from Awwa and the tailor-woman and sheltering 
under the shoulder-end of her sari, Vahini slipped on the 
garment. It fitted her perfectly. 

The tailor-woman, pleased at her success, looked at 
Vahini’s healthy breasts under the beautiful bodice and 
wished she had the temerity to congratulate the lady on her 
health, but she turned her face instead and looked at 
Vahini’s baby boy playing on the rush mat. He was lying on 
his back and trying with might and main to turn over, kick¬ 
ing his legs in the air. He seemed to want to eat his own 
hand, for he was trying to push the whole of it into his 
mouth. Suddenly he became even more optimistic, for he 
tried with a tremendous effort to push both his dimply fists 
into his tiny mouth, yet the next moment entirely undis¬ 
mayed by defeat ho gurgled happily and was utterly content 
to blow bubbles through his Ups. The tailor-woman adoring¬ 
ly watched the baby with his fascinating antics, but suddenly 
she looked away lest Awwa should feel superstitious about 
the eyes of strangers on the little ones of the family. 

She then turned to address a request to great-aunt 
Yamuna. “Madam,” she said with concern, “I do not know 
what I can do about my daughter. She has no milk at all; 
her little baby tears at her breast but she is as dry 
as the baked earth. She cannot breast-feed the baby. What 
can I do ?” 
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Great-aunt Yamuna was busy rolling cotton wicks on a 
levigating slab, generally used for making sandalwood paste. 
She sprinkled a pinch of white ash on the slab and continued 
her labour of love for the gods. She lit a hundred thousand 
of her own hand-made wicks every rainy season in the temple 
of Shiva. As she rolled the cotton strands she listened to 
the tailor-woman’s woes, and then gave^her verdict. “All the 
children in the loada have been breast-fed babies, my dear,” 
she spoke comfortably; “even my great-niece the princess 
of Durgakunda was no exception to this rule. In Durga- 
kunda palace there was a custom of keeping wet nurses. 
But in our home we could not tolerate that practice. No, 
Mai never allowed the children any other breast except her 
own. She fed all her children except of course the unlucky 
twins. But they have done quite well on cow’s milk. Now 
look at Vahini, she feeds her babies herself. But cow’s 
milk is not bad,” said aunt Yamuna. 

These words of great-aunt Yamuna brought back to the 
tailor-woman’s notice Vahini’s health as well as that of her 
baby boy. What was the secret, the tailor-woman won¬ 
dered. What gave Vahini so much milk for her children ^ 
The tailor-woman would never have the courage to ask great- 
aunt Yamuna. But Awwa always talked more than any¬ 
one; of course she must tell the poor woman what she should 
do for her daughter. “Our old remedy will never fail a 
nursing mother. Listen to me,” began the nanny. “Give 
your daughter bajara porridge. Soak haja/ra grains in cold 
water overnight, then grind them on a stone slab with a grind¬ 
ing stone, making a smooth paste. Mix it with milk 
and boil it gradually, stirring it all the time, and add plenty 
of sugar. Let her drink it thin. Yes, every morning a 
large oup full and then tell me whether she remains as dry 
as the baked earth. And I can tell you it’s a favourite drink 
even with the children—Vahini can hardly get her share to 
herself. It’s d^cious. Don’t forget to put plenty of sugar 
in it, mind you,” she admonished with the smugness 
befitting a servant in a well-to-do home. 

After all, Awwa had never known what it meant to work 
for a few annas a day, and to fit the expenses of the day into 
those few annas. She could hardly imagine a condition 
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in which a bowl of milk for the babies could be a matter 
beyond consideration. 

“Put a little nutmeg in it for flavour, “ she said, and pick¬ 
ing up the utensils she had been polishing she made for the 
spare brass cupboard in the dining room. Soon she came back. 
“Here you are,” she said kindly to the tailor-woman, “now 
you won’t have to*^ buy them,” and she handed her a few 
nutmegs. 

The tailor-woman picked up the new pieces of material 
for bodices that Vahini had brought from great-aunt Yamuna’s 
room, and receiving her payment at the normal rate of four 
annas per piece, left the women’s apartment. She carried the 
nutmeg away with her, completely passive. Where was she 
to get the milk from ? Flavour with nutmeg ! Only money 
would buy milk, and money was so hard to come by. Never¬ 
theless she felt happier on her way home for having received 
her few' annas, and after all the women of the wad<i had given 
her a number of orders. There were the bodices and skirts 
for the little girls, specially to be made for them to wear in 
the following week. Abba the grandfather was seventy-five 
and the wada was preparing to give a big party in his honour. 
It would be a diamond jubilee, and there was a rumour that 
money was going to be distributed to the poor. The tailor- 
woman hurried home to start on her new orders. There was no 
time to waste She needed money. 

While the wardrobes of the women and little girls were 
being newly furnished, Bhayya was secretly collecting all 
the garments in his wardrobe which were made of foreign 
cloth, some of the very finest foreign material which he was 
expected to wear as soon as he was a little older. Following 
Gandhi’s injunction, however, he had taken a vow to burn 
all his clothes which wejo not Indian, even though 
he knew he could not expect them to be replaced. He did 
some regular spinning in his room and was most particular 
to hide this fact from the children. But the little ones of 
the family were no respeotors of privacy, and it was not 
long before they had discovered his new occupation. They 
knew about the bonfire Bhayya was contemplating, and 
decided to add their contribution to it. Mohana asked 
Madhav to bring his clothes too, and the children could soon 
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boast of ca small hill of foreign clothes for the bonfire. 1’he 
prize pieces in the children’s collection were the gold and 
silver brocaded turbans and pagaris of the Jahagirdar, 
his silk shirts and fine lawn handkerchiefs. 

Abba was following the repercussions of the special 
Congress session held in Calcutta in the September of that 
year with unusual attention, but DadaVas gradually losing 
interest in politics. His legal practice, which in any 
case had never been brilliant, had begun to suffer bec^ause 
of his partner’s political views. Dada was actually a vi(‘tim 
of the present vaccilation between political opinions in the 
province. 

1^6 non-co-operation resolutions were passed at the 
session. Patriotic sentiment was focussed on the Tilak 
Memorial Fund which was to be devoted to furthering the 
Nationalist programme, and to which a household like that 
of the 8arafs would certainly make a contribution. There 
were no disagreements on the question of loyalty to the 
leader’s memory, a leader w^ho was haileds as one “whose 
stainless purity of life, services and suffering in the cause of 
his country, whose deep devotion to the welfare of the peoj)le, 
whose arduous endeavours in the fight for National Auto¬ 
nomy, would enshrine his memory in the grateful recollection 
of our people and would be a source of strength and inspira¬ 
tion to countless generations of our countrymen.” 

Tilak’s Oita Raka<^ya had spread his fame far beyond 
politics. 


* 

It was just at the time that the National Congress was 
preparing for its annual session in December at Nagpuer 
that Bhayya had made up his mind to stop going to the 
Government-aided school he was attending. He was exactly 
sixteen and was in the standard below the matriculation 
class. Abba, who had watched the progress of the propa 
ganda for National schools and National institutions with 
contentment, was however loth to encourage Bhayya in 
leaving the school, while Dada, Daji and the Jahagirdar un¬ 
animously disapproved of the boy’s passionate enthusiasm 
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about joining a National school. 

“TOio is going to give you a job unless you have a degree 
recognized by the Government,” Dada argued, and pointed 
out all the pros and cons which the Maharashtrian leaders 
of that opinion were voicing at the time. Dada was angry 
that Bhayya refused to see the wisdom of their advice. 

The workers of the Congress were busy with their new 
programme. Side by side with the collection for the Tilak 
Fund, they were opening National schools and spreading the 
knowledge of hand-spinning. 

The month of November brought Mahatma Gandhi to 
Poona. The city turned out to welcome him and the women 
of the city called a special meeting where Gandhi himself 
would inaugurate a committee to further the practice of hand¬ 
spinning. The day was decided upon, and the elation felt 
by the women affected every nook and cranny of the toada. 
Great-aunt Yamuna agreed that new days bring new ways, 
but Awwa was impatient about the meeting. Who was go¬ 
ing to cook for their families if they rushed out to meetings, 
she criticized the women, 

“But Awwa, Vahini and others are going to the meeting,’ 
Daji said to tease her. 

“We are also going to the meeting,” piped Mohana, very 
conscious of belonging to the women. 

“Yes, and when you grow, it will be your husband who 
will have to nurse the babies,” the old nanny scolded adoringly, 
sewing a ribbon to Mohana’s skirt for the occasion. 

Lopamudra who was paying her yearly visit to the wada 
for the Divali festival of lights, was full of enthusiasm. For 
hours it was the meeting and preparing to go to the meeting 
that occupied them, but Lopamudra noticed that Vahini was 
silent and seemed troubled. Always frank, Lopamudra did 
not now hesitate to try and find out why Vahini was so quiet. 

“Please don’t let us argue,” Vahini pleaded, “I am not 
going. I am sorry I even mentioned a desire to go to the 
meeting.” 

“But why should Dada want to stop you from going to a 
meeting just because he does not admire Gandhi ?” Lopa¬ 
mudra was militant. 

“Now, now, my girl, do you want to bring about a quarrel 
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between husband and wife 1” said great-aunt Yamuna 
pacifyingly. 

“She thinks it does men good to be opposed by their 
wives,” Baji, rocking himself lazily on the swinging bench, 
said with a smile at his beautiful Kusum. But the flower- 
like Kusum modestly kept her eyes cast down to the large 
tray of rice she was sorting in readinessffor cooking. 

Dada had been drawn into the argument as it so closely 
concerned him. “I tell you Lopamudra,” he now main¬ 
tained, “it is all very well to flirt with Nationalism when you 
have plenty of money to feed your wife and children. I 
haven’t got the money. And I want to tell that fool Bhayya 
that he will have to leave this house if he teaches the children 
to burn clothes. Yes, I was also proud of wearing and using 
Swadeshi once upon a time, but I have no patience with it 
now. What can you bum ? You have to burn down the 
whole of your house before you can rid yourself of foreign 
things. It’s all nonsense 1” He turned to address his wife: 
“And, by the way,” he said, “Mr. Joshi has written a very 
strong letter about Madhav’s education. He does not want 
him to go to a National school. Even if Bhayya wins and 
leaves school you have to see that neither Madhav nor the 
other children get influenced by this mad idea. Mr. Joshi 
has said, of course, that in case Bhayya joins a National 
school, it will be necessary for Madhav to leave the luada and 
go to school either in a State or in Bombay, and stay 
with the Joshis’ friends.” 

Ab usual the whole of the family except Abba had been 
drawn into the discussion, and as usual it was Vahini whose 
dignified and serene behaviour preserved the peace. She now 
retired to the kitchen which was an indication to all that the 
meeting was now a closed chapter. 

Lopamudra was seething with anger against her brother. 
“Dada, you make the atmosphere so unpleasant that Vahini 
always has to give in,” she flung at him as she combed her 
loose hair away from her temples. 

That evening she came home and told her grandfather 
about the great assembly of women. “And, Abba, he spoke 
so wonderfully, he was like a magnet. Women pulled off 
their ornaments and their jewels, off their very person, and 
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poured them at his feet. It was all for the fund of course/^ 
she described the effect of Gandhi’s speech. 

“What did you give, Lopamudra ?” Abba asked without 
looking at her. 

Flustered and nervous she confessed that her contribu¬ 
tion had been a signet ring and her gold bracelets. 

“My child,” said Abba pensively, “I think the time is 
coming for Bhayya and for me to leave the wada. I consider 
it my duty to let Bhayya follow his star. At the same time 
I also know for certain that the boys must follow their con¬ 
victions. Neither i)ada nor Daji have any sympathies with 
the Gandhi party. 1 am an old man, but have been newly 
born at the age of seventy-five. Grave things are ahead of the 
nation, and each one will have to play his own part in this 
new type of battle. I can be only behind the fighting lines. 
But I know that Bhayya is a soldier I have to prepare him and 
after him Bal’Baban. The friction in the wada is too great, and 
I want to avoid division among the inmates.” His voice sounded 
tired. 

“Oh Abba, where will you go?” Lopamudra asked. 
“Please come and stay with me. Suresh and his father are 
already in khaddar. We have now bought a new house in 
Nagpur, as I have told you, and we shall continue to live 
there.” 

“Yes, my child,” Abba smiled, “I shall be coming to 
Nagpur for the Congress session, and who knows I might find 
myself staying there with you and Suresh.” 

“Oh Abba, what is the trouble with old man Patwardhan? 
Does he really want Daji to take away his share of the pro¬ 
perty ?” Lopamudra’s voice was husky with grief. “Even 
great-aunt Yamuna is worried about it. She thinks that 
great-uncle Jahagirdar wants to go into partnership with 
Patwardhan and has suggested that he might allow Daji to 
join them. Does Daji want to break away from Dada then ? ” 

“Well, it is only after the age of seventy, Lopamudra- 
Akka, that I have really begun to study human nature. 
My child, women are truly the important factor in 
family life. They can unite and they can divide the 
household. But mark this, they again are influenced by 
money and the fear of losing it. The whole world is suffering 
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from fear. Look around you and you see it between two 
people, in a household, between communities, between 
nations. Brahmins and non-Brahmins are suffering mainly 
from fear of each other. One man, one community, denies 
the good things of life to another, the other encroaches upon 
yet another, and so on. Look at the Hindus and the Muslims, 
the British and the Indians, the Sourti Africans and the 
Indian labourers. It is fear on the one hand and selfishness 
on the other because humanity is not rr^ady to accept the truth 
of the Upanishads: ‘He who sees all creatures in himself 
and himself in all creatures, no longer remains unknowing.’ ” 

“That is why they feel they are different,” Abba conti¬ 
nued. “If they understood the unity of creation they would 
understand the kinship of all humanity. And in the Vedas 
it is said that the whole world is a family. Fear can divide 
not only the whole world into seli-destructive fragments, but 
even an individual into a l)attle-field of emotions. Trust in the 
Divine and sacrifice for one’s fellow men, on the other hand, 
can make a person w^hat he is meant to be. Know it, Lopa- 
mudra, and teach your children this truth of the Upanishads. 
In its realization and not in mere learning lies the straight path 
of the world. I see in Gandhi that spirit getting triumphant, 
and assimilated into his very fibre. His is one of the methods 
which the world must try to put into practice. And I say, 
fully practised it cannot fail ” Abba paused, but Lopa- 
mudra said no word, knowing that he hari not yet finished. 

“I am glad Suresh is nutldug good use of his money, my 
child,” he said. ”Bracti.s{ the tnith in word and in deed. 
Gandhiji challenges us all and dares us to fail if vc practise 
it as he practises it. I want to see Bhayya gi'ow to know his 
leader. 1 should like to see Hal’Baban follow him. And so, 
my child, 1 shall stay in this world, and shelter these children 
from forces which try to shatter their laith,” Abba ended 
on the word “faith” and Lopamudra took it up with the same 
emphasis 

“He inspires faith, Al>ba. Faith not only in himself, 
but in what he speaks,” she finished reverently. 
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Even though Lopamudra was aware of the possibility 
of seeing Bhayya go to school in Nagpur, her own child 
Nalini was adamant on going to school in Poona. Little girl 
Nalini seemed to lovia Vahini almost more than she loved her 
own mother, and wanted to be with her young aunt Mohana 
and her cousin Shashi. And so Lopamudra and her husband 
Suresh had agreed that their daughter should stay in the wada. 
Aiiant, Shanta’s little son, was also to go to school in Poona, 
and so he too stayed on at the wada. 

To the casual visitor the children in the toada seemed to 
create little less than chaos around them. The loada was 
never still except perhaps for the siesta hour and at night, 
and their incessant voices and agile feet kept Awwa busy 
aU the time. Daji complained that he could never con¬ 
centrate on any book because of the shouts and screams 
of the children. 

Whatever anyone had to say in criticism or scolding or 
complaint about the children as a group, to Vahini each of 
them had such a distinct personality that she had a special 
way of dealing with each one without spoiling them, and they 
all came to her to confide their woes. Even Pantoba’s son 
refused to go to his house which was at the back of the wada. 
The little group of three boys and two girls, aU more or less 
of the same age of between five and six years, except Shashi, 
the sixth of the group, was constantly kept busy by her 
pranks. 

*T think you are taking unnecessary responsibilities upon 
yourself,” Dada said to his wife, when he saw that she gave 
Anant, NaHni and Pandu e^ctly the same attention as she 
gave to the twins and to little Shashi. 

“It’s not a burden but a joy to me,” Vahini answered her 
husband. “I know what makes children happy: it is other 
children to play with, with whom to leam to give and take. 
1 was an only c^d in my father’s home and 1 missed com¬ 
panions. When Madhav came I lost my mother, and I 
stopped being a child. Then he again was an only child as 
well, and a r^ problem to father. I should like the children 
164 
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in the wada to grow normally, and the more I have here to 
look after the happier I am.” Such words from his wife made 
Bada feel ashamed of his own impatience. He was always 
disarmed by her quiet words and cherishing care Etnd he 
decided it was no use arguing against the “monkey battalion” 
in the waday as she seemed to live for them. 

As for the children, the behaviour ahd escapades of the 
six seemed to be highly infectious to one another. What 
one did, the other five immediately wanted to do. Vahini 
noticed however that even at that tender age they seemed to 
be quite clearly convinced that there was a difference be¬ 
tween the boys and the girls. Awwa of course was very largely 
responsible lor that, as she never let a chance slip by of 
stressing to the little girls that they were one day going to 
their husbands’ homes and would have to listen to mothers- 
in-law, whereas the boys would be free of that. This con¬ 
stant reminder from the nanny was a strong influence, and 
made a lasting impression even on Shashi, the smallest. 

“I am a woman, and therefore I am going to wear a sari,” 
she told the boys. 

Abba, who had overheard this remark of his great grand¬ 
daughter’s, picked her up. “You are still very very young 
to wear a sari, baby Shashikala,” he said, and putting her on 
the swinging bench, sat down beside her. She jumped off 
the bench and as usual pushed hard with her small hands to 
make the swing, with her grandfather on it, move, but as usual 
only the chains of the swing vibrated slightly and Shashi gave 
it up. She climbed back on to the bench and ordered great¬ 
grandfather to swing her. 

“Here is uncle Bhayya, he will swing Shashikala,” 
Abba said, smiling at her, and walked towards his favourite 
seat against the wall-cushion, where his glasses lay on the low 
white divan on the floor. , 

* H/i 

“0 Abba, our white saris have arrived, they have come 
wrapped in red khaddar. Mine has a green border, Shashi’s a 
pink one,” piped Mohana excitedly. “Nalini, where is yours ? 
Abba, Nalini’s has a sky-blue one,” Mohana could hardly 
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amioimfe the news quickly enough. The tiny girls walked 
about the mda, each witli her ])aper parcel containing the 
pride of h(‘r \A'omanhood, a specially hand-woven sari. 

“Oh! ho ho ho,” said Abba in the characteristic “sur¬ 
prised” tone he used whenever he was impressed, and Nalini, 
Shashi and Mohana were pleased with the effect. He coaxed 
them to allow him t«^ open the parcels and look at the contents 
of each and to admire them. Once the girls had secured his 
attention and admiration, they walked about the tmda proud 
as peacocks, for the grandfather’s approval set the final seal 
on them and the saris wore consequently the best available 
in the world. 

But Dada took no notice and ignored even Shashi’s 
little sari. He disapproved of the use of khaddar, and 
expressed his protest with studied silence. 

Bhayya had suddenly noticed the khaddar in which the 
handspun saris of the small girls had been wrapped. That 
meant that his new clothes, his khaddar dhotis, must 
have arrived too. He had waited all these days for his 
handspun dhotis, so that he could at last give his clothes 
of foreign materials to be burnt in the public bonfire. He 
was as happy now to get his dhotis, as the little girls were to 
get their saris. 

Later that afternoon the little girls were found very 
busy on the back verandah, a swarm of them clustering around 
Awwa. There she had planted herself against a pillar, with 
an enormous marble bowl in front of her filled with henna 
paste. What herbs and scents had not gone into the mix¬ 
ture, the whole aim being that the henna should eventually 
stain the nails red like a parrot’s beak and the palms a deli¬ 
cate tangerine! The girls vied with one another to be the 
first for the beauty treatment. Awwa invited Daji’s wife, 
Kusum, to have her nails stained. But Kusum’s ear tingled 
with Daji’s whispers when he had said, “Your nails are pret¬ 
tier than the pink petals of a rose,” so she decided to dis¬ 
appear quietly from the verandah, before Awwa again in¬ 
sisted with, “Kusum’s nails will show the henna so prettily.” 
Of course the smaller girls from the Patwardhan family made 
VP for Kusum's shyness. Being all excitement about having 
their nails stained, they sat patiently before Awwa. Along 
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with Mohana, Nalini and Shashi, they too had their nails and 
toes dyed red, their palms coming out a beautiful pinkish 
tangerine, and the soles of their feet no less gay. They chat¬ 
tered merrily as they sat patiently on the verandah with 
palms and feet held out for the henna paste to dry. Avvwa 
had done each girl’s manicure and pedicure meticulously, and 
even Shashi had behaved herself and rcjceived the full treat¬ 
ment. “My Mohanarani is rather disappointing,” the old 
nanny complained peevishly. She wanted so badly to put a 
dab of the henna paste on the little girl’s forehead, but 
Mohana the future Rani of Awwa’s dream-Stato refused. 
Awwa believed firmly that Mohana’s forehead would definitely 
get stained with the henna. After all, was it not an age-old 
belief that only a queen’s forehead showed the red of the 
henna ? How disappointing that Mohana refused the red ! 

“The smell is too near when you put it on my forehead, 
And it tickles,” grumbled the little girl. 

Awwa gave her up. To compensate herself for the 
disappointment she dabbed Shashi’s forehead with the paste. 
And what a sur prise ! Shashi’s forehead glowed the red of the 
Farijatah stem. “I am going to be a Rani, I am going to be 
a Rani,” danced little Shashi to everybody’s amusement, 
her fingers still heavy with henna paste. Vahini looked in 
-on the girls and when she saw her small daughter, with the 
heima paste still wet on her palm, she nervously walked away. 
She was wearing her beautiful white sari and she knew her 
tiny daughter’s passion for embracing her mother. 

To the girls it was fun having their nails stained. They 
were happy in the knowledge that the colour would last full 
three months, till their nails grew again; and Awwa ordered 
new henna leaves every three months. 

Awwa always felt very magnanimous as she handed the 
left-over henna paste to the servants in the servants’ quar¬ 
ters, where the girls gratefully applied it to their hands and 
feet. But even there, there was a proud mother, Gopika, who 
refused to use left-overs and went out to buy her own henna 
leaves out of her meagre wage. But how she trembled when 
someone told Awwa about it, and what did Awwa say ? 
'“She’s much too proud a servant!” 

Gopika was nervous to face Awwa, but she was even 
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more nervous about her little daughter who wanted to play 
with the little girls in the wada and was always frightened 
away by Awwa’s gruff voice. Vahini however mended matters 
to some extent. She managed to get Gopika’s daughter into 
the same school as Mohana and Nalini, and there they could 
all play together. Vahini had also allowed little Shashi to go 
to Mohana’s school during the tifiSn recess, and Shashi and 
Gopika’a daughter became fast friends. 

“So little Shashikala goes to school with aunt Mohana, 
does she ?” Abba was asking the little girl who was all dressed 
up for the occasion. He stood there receiving the children’s 
customary good-byes as they rushed towards the tonga. 
Awwa came with three tiffbi-carriers for the three different lots 
of children going to three different schools. As Mohana 
and Nalini were busy picking their best rosebuds for their 
respective class teachers, Awwa went to the edge of the 
verandah-hall agitated. “Where is Shashi ?” she enquired 
in a troubled tone, “Where is Shashi V* “Here is me 1” said 
the owner of that name, sticking out her chest in a typical 
posture, a tiny hand on it to show herself to Awwa. 

“Oh, my baby, must you go to school ? That filthy place? 
Let me look at your hair. Oh, how can one hunt for animals 
in this curly jungle ?” the nanny wailed. 

“All right, children, run along. Yes, my baby, you too,'* 
she said finally, planting a kiss on Shashi’s thick mop of 
black curls. The children tumbling over each other climbed 
into the tonga and wei^e off. 

Awwa shuddered at'the thought of lice. “A louse in my 
Shashi’s hair! Is Gopika telling the truth?” she muttered 
to herself as she walked towards the servants’ quarters, mak¬ 
ing for Gopika’s room. It was Gopika’s job to massage the 
girls with turmeric and oil, with poppy seed paste and almond 
cream. And Gopika had actually found a louse descending 
from Shashi’s curls on to her neck. Of course Gopika swore 
that she had combed out the girl’s hair as much as possible to 
see if there were any more of the tiny creatures, or if the 
descending one was a mere vagrant; and she swore even 
more vehemently that her little girl had no lice. “One louse 
seen is a million lice bred!” Awwa said horrified. 

The infant class was known to go fast asleep during the 
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hottest hour in the afternoon. What with all and sundry 
going to these schools, one couldn’t keep one’s children ex¬ 
clusively apart. “Oh, I am certain my baby slept next to some 
dirty girl in the class I Mixing with dirt, you mix with lice I 
Oh divine Krishna preserve us from filth and lice !’’ Awwa’s 
head was a whirl-pool of angry thoughts and helpless fears. 
What woiild happen if all the little girls picked up lice? All the 
wada women would get them too. She felt an itching sensa¬ 
tion on her head, and so she scratched it under her sari, but 
was relieved to reaHze that her clean-shaven widoA^’s head 
could not possibly harbour any louse. 

Awwa shouted for Gopika, who came out of her kitchen 
after quickly covering the eggs, which would sorely offend 
Awwa’s staunch Brahmin eyes. Awwa came and settled 
down just next to the covered basket of eggs on Gopika’s 
verandah. The old nanny looked tired and worried, and 
Gopika waited anxiously to hear what Awwa had to say 
about the louse. The servants’ quarters had often been 
invaded by epidemics of lice and bugs and fleas. There were 
enough of these to last even till Gopika’s great-grandchildren 
grew up to be men and women. Was Awwa going to blame 
the servants for Shashi’s louse ? Gopika was agitated, but 
only for a second, because Awwa did not put her on the 
defensive. Instead, she pressed her to go out at once and buy 
all the remedies for lice. Camphor, lemons, strong snuff—a 
dozen rare vermin-killers had to be bought. She told Gopika 
the proportions exactly, and gave instructions about the 
preparation. 

“Bring the mixture to me tonight,” she told her and 
departed. 

Gopika silently thanked all the lice in the servants* 
quarters for having spared her from committing the offence 
of polluting the piaster’s child with a servant louse. “Shashi 
got it in the school,” she assured herself as she handled the 
silver coin which Awwa had given her to buy anti-louse 
preparations. 

That evening Awwa told the children the loveliest bed¬ 
time stories. When eventually Shashi fell asleep lulled 
by the soothing voice, Awwa carried her to her own bed 
and the hunt for a possible mate of that dead louse began. 
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Awwa saturated the sleepin*]; Shashi’s curls with the strong- 
smelling preparation, deadly even to the toughest louse, 
and tied a muslin towel round her head. Through all these 
0 })eration 8 Shashi slept soundly. “Lice and bugs live by 
night and breed by night a thousand a minute,” the thought 
hammered away in Awwa’s troubled head. Next morning 
before Shashi could/juestion what the muslin towel was doing 
round her head, Awwa rushed her to tho bathroom and 
washed her hair. But oh, what a strong smell the camphor 
had left in her curls ! Vahini saw Awwa drying Shashi’s 
hair on the back verandah and wondered why she was 
washing the girl’s hair on a day in the middle of the week. 
When Shashi saw her mother she ran up to her and asked her 
if Mr. Joshi was expected to come that day. “Will he 
be here when we are at school, eh, Mummy?” she begged to 
know. Vahini bent down to answer, but stopped short as 
the smell of camphor in her daughter’s hair over-powered 
her. Awwa still sitting with a fine comb in her hand, leaned 
back, and seeing Vahini’s astonishment threw back her head 
and laughed. Then she said reproachfully, “Yes, send them 
to school! You with your modern ways, send them to mix 
with all and sundry. And see if they don’t bring lice home 
with them.” Awwa’s voice was triumphant with the point 
she had scored. 

“Oh, but Awwa,” Vahini said, “how dreadful! Shashi, 
have you got dirty girls in your class ?” Shashi who did 
not kjQow that she had actually carried a louse in her curls 
said casually, “Oh Mummy, my friend Gita has lice eggs in 
her hair, and she says they tickle her an awful dot.” Shashi 
then offered full information to her mother on her friend’s 
discomfort. Vahini looked at Awwa even more horrified than 
before. “Well, my dear,” Awwa said in a tone which delight¬ 
edly justified her accusation of modern ways, “well, what 
can you expect ?” “Yes, Awwa. I must talk to Shashi’s 
teacher,” Vahini said lamely. 

Shashi was too excited to take any notice of the problem 
of her elders. As soon as she heard that her grandfather was 
actually arriving in the evening she danced about and told 
Awwa that she was not going to school that day and wanted 
to keep awake until he arrived. It took only a few minutes 
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for Shashi to inform the rest of the children that Mr. Joslii 
was coming to Poona. Madhav did not know how to wait 
to see his father and the children did not take in a word of 
what they read at school that day. 

In the evening, just as the children had changed tlieir 
school clothes and washed their feet, Mr. Joshi arrived on the 
scene. He was greeted by Abba with the affection of a brother. 
Abba had not changed much in appearance, but Mr. Joshi had 
turned completely grey during the last thr('(5 years while 
he was working as a private secretary in a Siahe. He had 
drawn a meagre salary from the Rajah, but had actually l>(‘en 
promised Madhav’s education abroad as componsatioji for liis 
faithful service. The change in Mr. Joshi’s income, from a 
substantial amount to so little, had without doubt changed 
his appearance; but he was at least happy in the knowledge 
that in spite of hi® failure in his profession his son’s future 
prospects were assured. 

The visitor’s programme was chalked out for him by the 
children, and a real tug-of-war went on for him betweeji 
them and the family. jDada had planned to take liis father- 
in-law on a trip to a Maratha castle in the neighbourhood of 
Poona, but the children wanted him to stay in the toada for 
a reason of their own. At last Abba solved the difiSculty 
perfectly simply by suggesting that Dada start his trip 
earlier so that Mr. Joshi could be back in time for the child¬ 
ren’s great day. 

The visitor was then let into the greatest piece of nows 
of the week-end. Mohana’s girl doll was going to marry 
Nalini’s boy doll, and the wedding procession was going to 
take place with the antelope cart as the main feature. Madh av 
felt somewhat abashed to find his father forced to listen to 
the plans for the doil’s wedding. But suddenly the girls’ 
dolls reminded him of his kittens which he had had to leave in 
Ayah’s care when he first visited the wada, years ago it seemed 
to him, for his sister’s wedding. He asked his father how 
Ayah was, and where exactly she was now staying in Bandra. 

Mr. Joshi who was deeply happy to be with his daughter 
and his son again, felt no embarrassment in listening to his 
grandchild’s plans for the dolls’ wedding. He listened with 
the greatest attention while Shashi excitedly told him that 
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her doll was the bridesmaid. Nalini boasted that the bride¬ 
groom’s side was the more important side and had all the 
honour due to it, but Shashi was not concerned about the 
place of prominence between the parties. To be on Mohana’s 
side was everything, and to be chaperoning Mohana’s doll 
was more important. Shashi insisted that Mr. Joshi was on 
the bride’s side, butr Nalini argued heatedly that as Mr. 
Joshi was a man he should go to the bridegroom’s side. In 
the mean time the preparations were going on apace. Awwa 
had no rest, for all the sweetmeats had to be real. Poor 
great-aunt Yamuna could expect no rest either; she found 
herself in the midst of mountains made up of scraps of silk. 
She had to labour hard to carve out pieces for the saris and 
bodices of the dolls. Vahini kept a vigilant eye on the 
baby’s toilet set, for she knew only too well that the tiny 
silver boxes and bowls containing things like baby’s mascara 
ointments, fragrant oils and medicines, were in danger of 
disappearing from the nursery. Shashi had a real weakness 
for anything tiny. Anything small she could lay hands on 
she 8muggl(il away for the dolls’ wedding. 

The little girls tried hard to teach the boys to make 
music for the festivities. Pipe and drum music they would 
love but even the most enthusiastic sounds the boys made 
could not be accepted as music by the critical little women 
bent on having everything proper. Anant and Pandu were 
disappointed in the girls for being so critical; and to add 
insult to injury Pantoba lost his temper with the boys for 
having nearly shattered the pair of drums and ruining 
Daji’s flutes. 

“Shall we ask Kusum to play us the harmonium ?” asked 
Pandu brightly. 

“No, silly, you can’t have a harmonium play at a 
wedding procession, and not by a woman anyhow !’’ Anant 
stated precociously. 

A crisis had arisen. All the preparations for the wed¬ 
ding were complete, but there was no music. Awwa empha¬ 
tically objected to the wedding taking place without music. 

“It is unlucky, my dears. It is a wedding and not a fune¬ 
ral, do you hear me, Dada ? You must get the children some 
music.” 
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Dada, irritable though he felt at the fuss the little girls 
were making about their dolls' wedding, was amused to 
find Awwa so completely engrossed in the preparations for 
the toy ceremony. And Daji whispered into Kusum’s ear 
saying, “Awwa is as active for the dolls* wedding as she was 
at yours and mine.” Kusum blushed and disappeared with 
the measurements of a doD's bodice. After all she was good 
at needlework and was quite enjoying herself playing with 
dolls. 

In the mean time the bride's and bridegroom’s sides 
were still quarrellmg and Mr. Joshi suggested that he should 
be a common guest, which seemed to bring about a truce. 

The visitor was amused to find the little girls taking 
themselves so seriously. They invitedjhim to the ceremony 
they were planning, with an exact copy of the formal verbal 
invitations used by the grown-ups for such occasions. 

“Mr. Joshi, do come to the wedding with your children 
and grandchildren. Bring everybody.” 

“Vahini, do come with your family and friends. Bring 
your daughters and your daughters-in-law and consider this 
to be your home.” 

“Great-aunt Yamuna, do come early. The bridegroom’s 
procession will leave for the bride's home at 4-30 p.m. The 
wedding will be at 6-30 p.m., the wedding dinner at 7-30, 
and the same evening the bride will go to the groom’s 
house. And the procession will not traverse many streets— 
it is a modern wedding and young people don’t like long cere¬ 
monies. Besides, Gandhiji has asked us not to be wasteful, 
says Bhayya. But do come and bring your daughters and 
daughters-in-law.” 

The girls rattled off the typical invitations to their dolls* 
wedding with gusto, wearing and managing their shawls, 
borrow^ from the women for the occasion, as to the manner 
bom. 

Vahini received and treated the invitation with befitting 
gravity. Great-aunt Yamuna entered into the spirit of the 
thing, and with a wink at Vahini, asked her for betel-nut and 
kunku powder. 

“We shall be delighted to come,” she said to the girls. 
“Do wait and have something to eat before you depart,” 
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she made the customary offer. 

“No, no time for that,” the inviters said impatiently, 
and receiving a betel-nut each in their hands and a red kmku 
mark on their foreheads, they left with dignified deportment. 
After all, that was how the grown-ups acted too! 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

Mr. Joshi noticed how happy and carefree the life of the 
children was in the ujada, but he also noticed discontent on 
the face of his son-in-law, though he knew that his daughter 
would never complain, nor discuss her husband with any one. 
Abba he found as composed as ever, but quieter. As for 
Bhayya, well, he had actually left school, and had been a 
subject of discussion among the men of the family. 

“He can do what he likes, but I shall not allow him to 
influence the childien,” Dada maintained sternly every time 
the boy’s education was mentioned. “And I am more than 
pleased that Madhav will have a chance to carve out a career 
for himself in life,” he added to Mr. Joshi. 

“Yes, education has been the only outlet, and the only 
means of making a living, we as a class possess. Our bread 
lies in university degrees,” Mr. Joslii agieed, “it’s our invest¬ 
ment.” 

He told Hada with pleasure that Chandu, his widowed 
sister, had completed her teacher’s course, and had been 
offcTcd a good j)Ost in a big State school, where she would 
soon bo joining the staff. Dada who had no desire to serve 
in a State or i o be connected with one in any way, neverthe¬ 
less envied Mr. Joslu his security, badly paid though he was. 
Chandu’s future was secure, Madhav’s future education guaran¬ 
teed, and Mr. Joshi, trusted private secretary of the ruler, 
had no anxieties for the future. 

Dada was restless. He knew that ho was earning next to 
nothing, and his mind was not in the jewellery business. 

“What is an unsuccessful lawyer good for ?” he bitterly 
asked himself. He was angry with life and was smarting 
under the humiliation of being a failure in his profession. The 
Jahagirdar, without any imivorsity degree at all, was conduc¬ 
ting a very lucrative business in money-lending. He despised 
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the Jahagirdar, but was angry with his own inability to earn 
easy money. Ho began to foar possible poverty, find silently 
revolted against the “joint-family system ” wheie widows and 
cousins, nephews and uncles all seemed to stay in the same 
house as if they had a birthright to it. He resented that 
Valiini wlio had only two babies should have to concern her¬ 
self with a tonga-load of children. 

But ho know it was no use asking Vahini to go away with 
him anywhere. There were the twhis: who would mother 
them if she went away ? There were great-aunt Yamuna 
and Awwa : they would be broken-hearted to bo left on their 
own. “No,” he muttered to himself, “1 haven’t the courage 
to suggest a departure from the old rut, not to rny stubborn 
wife, anyway.” He hated to be faced with the realization 
that the wada budget had to be severely cut. While his 
father was alive and his grandfather took an active part in 
the business, the wada had a coach find horses, servfints 
and plenty. But six years of a steadily decreasing income 
coupled with political disagreement in the family, now threat¬ 
ened the unity of tlm house. The crisis came out of a trilling 
matter, a mere game the children were playing in the v(Tan- 
dah-hall. 

Pandu and Anant came home from school that day with a 
new game of “taking snapshots”. They decided to experiment 
upon the children in the wada. Bal’Baban was to have been 
tlie first vi<dim but lie was never available, for he was usinlly 
in Bhayya’s study whore he helped to pick out nuts and bolts 
from Blia 5 'ya’s tool box. To Bal’Baban, Bhayya was the 
embodiment of all that was wonderful. Maybe OfiO day 
Bhayya would let him liandle his expensive saws to saw wood 
for a new castle and for a whole toy station with trucks and all. 

So Pandu and Anant had to give up Bal’Baba]!. “Come 
on, let’s try it on the girls,” said Anant. Pandu sped away 
to call Mohana, Nalini and Shashi, while Anant curtained off 
a part of the verandah-hall on the right hand side of the 
swinging bench. They set up their studio and started 
“ business” : “Who wfints a photograph taken ?” “Do have 
your photograph taken !” Mohana obligingly offered herself 
first, Pandu held a matchbox to his eyes, then covered it 
with a black cloth, which he pulled over his head. Anant 
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stood behind the customer who was made to sit on the 
stool. 

“All ready V* asked Pandu importantly. 

“Stand up, please,” instructed Anant. 

“But I want a photograph of myself sitting down,” said 
Mohana. 

“No, you must jtand up,” Anant insisted. 

“Yes, you must stand up, and sit down, stand up and sit 
down, ’ ’ Pandu d irected gravely. 

“Go on, begin, stand up, sit down, stand up.” 

To these instructions of Anant, Mohana responded 
meekly. She began, and at an opportune moment Anant 
deftly removed the stool from behind and Mohana fell back 
flat on her haunches. Pandu laughed and Anant clapped. 
Mohana got up and wanted to cry, but seeing Nalini laugh 
at the scene she also started tremulously to laugh at herself. 
But the protective instinct in her immediately came to the 
fore, and she went up to Shashi, held her tightly and said, 
“You aro not to do that to Shashi. I’ll tell grandfather 
if you photograph Shashi.” 

The boys could not of course persuade the now wise 
Nalini to sit for her photograph either, so they played the 
game between themselves while Nalini rolled on the floor 
with helpless laughter. But as Pandu rearranged the 
curtains once again for yet another “photograph”, Anant 
whispered in his ear, “Eh, Pandu, let’s get Bhayya’s camera, 
which Mr. Joshi gave him.” Immediately they raced up 
to the attic where Bhayya had made a collection of articles 
for the grand bonfire which was to mark the real boycott of 
British goods. 

Anant was soon in possession of the camera and as they 
came back Pandu shouted to the girls to join in the new 
game. Bal’Baban who had come down to the verandah-hall, 
and had not been very interested in the excitement until 
Mohana told him about Bhayya’s camera, immediately tried 
to get it back from Pandu and Anant. A quarrel developed 
into a fight in which the children hit and scratched one 
another. 

Bada, angry at the “screaming hooligans” as he called 
them, came down from his room and slapping each child as 
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he caught it, tried to disperse the combatants. BarBaban, 
in tears, told Bada that Bhavya’s bonfire was being stolon by 
Pandu and Anant. Soon Bhayya arrived on the scene himself 
and asked for his camera. 

“Bhayya, this is a bit too much, you know. As far as 
I can judge you are going to burn the whole household. This 
camera is not British anyway. Why then do you want to 
burn it ? This is a destructive and foolish act.'* Dada con¬ 
trolled his anger with difficulty, trying arguments to make 
Bhayya see reason. 

“It is foreign, even if it is not British, and I am burning 
everything foreign, Dada,” Bhayya said as he collected the 
wooden box in which the camera was kept. 

“Are you serious about all this nonsense of joining the 
volunteer corps, Bhayya ?” Dada asked earnestly. 

“Yes,” said Bhayya. 

“Are you prepared to face imprisonment and to be 
beaten down ? Starvation and death ? Because that is 
what it all means, sooner or later. Have you thought it all 
over ?” 

“Yes, Dada,” Bhayya answered quietly. 

“Do you realize what an unsteadying influence you are 
on the children ? They want to leave school because you have 
left school, and they are only at the beginning of their school¬ 
ing. Speak out, Bhayya, do you want them to leave school ?” 

“There will be National schools soon enough,” Bhayya 
said with unprecedented boldness. 

Dada was exasperated. He called Daji and asked what 
he thought about Bhayya's behaviour. 

“Whatever you burn, don’t you bum my things,” Daji 
warned his younger brother. 

The Jahagirdar, whose fondness for Daji grew steadily 
as his plans developed to take him into partnership in the 
jewel business, jmned the brothers. 

“Weil,” he cut in, “I have kept my hands off Bhayya, 
so don’t tempt me to give an opinion on his great and worthy 
motives.” 

The vindictive voice and cynical tone in which the 
Jahagirdftf spoke about Bhayya infuriated Dada, and a 
fresh quarrel between him and his great-uhcle began there 
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and then. Their voices were soon raised in reproach and 
abuse. 

Abba, standing on the balcony above the verandah-hall, 
lieard and came down. For the first time there were obvious 
tears in his eyes as ho came into their midst. He had a docu¬ 
ment in his hand and he explained that it was a deed to divide 
the property between, the Jahagirdar and the four grandsons. 

“It is time each one of you were freed from your obliga¬ 
tions to me. I fuive no power to keep you united. Here, 
therefore, in writing is my decision and here is the plan for the 
division.” 

The Jahagirdar and Daji were to have the jewel shop; 
Dada and BarBaban the wada ; Bhayya was to have the 
Chinchgao house. The effects from the sales of the orchard 
and farms were to be put in Mohana’s and Shashi’s names 
to pay for their education and provide for their marriages. 
For great-aunt Yamuna and Awwa separate pensions were 
arranged. Pantoba was to go to Sureeh if nobody wanted 
him in the woda, 

Abba’s arrangements puzzled Dada. Why was Daji 
associated with the Jahaginiar in business ? Besides, what 
was going to happen to the set of jewels alw^ays worn by 
every new bride who came into the family 1 At the moment 
it was in the possession of Kusum, Daji’s wife, as she was the 
latest bride in the Saraf wada. 

These thoughts raced across the surface of Dada’s mind 
which was stunned by the suddenness and finality of Abba’s 
action. He had, however, no courage to put his questions into 
words to this detached and profoundly calm figure confronting 
them. Abba had left nothmg for himself, and yet he had not 
forgotten any major points. 

Daji had no word to say either, but he showed no surprise 
at his grandfather’s step, and this immediately roused in 
Dada’s mind a suspicion about Daji’s growing cordiality with 
the Jahagirdar. But neither could ho say anything to Daji 
about this in the presence of Abba, whose every action since 
Dada could remember, was inspired by idealism, love for 
truth, and unselfishness. His agitated thoughts ran back- 
waixis and forwards, into the happy past and towards the 
troubled future—troubled because he felt so insecure. There 
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was no guarantee that he would ever earn enough to live 
comfortably, and he was used to such a life. With no pros¬ 
pects and no convictions, Dada saw before him a grim 
future. And he knew his responsibilities were great. 

With an effort he brought his mind back to the immediate 
present. Abba was busy explaining the different documents 
and deeds to Daji and the Jahagirdar, and expressed his wish 
to leave the imda to cause less frustration to tin? inmates. 

“Once I leave, none of you will feel bound to live under the 
same roof. It wull bo wrong for me to coerce you to love 
one another as 1 have loved you. And it is only love, or 
convenience or an ideal, which makes people bear with one 
another. If there is no love there has to be a belief in self- 
sacrifice. I believe we have none of those essentials in the 
wad(i just now. Vahini is perhaps the only one who is ins¬ 
pired by love and sacrifice and a sound idealism for a united 
home. If her prayers are strong enough she will keep you all 
together in a common cause. That cause I have discovered, 
but you still have to find it. But now% from today, you have 
my full consent, my permission, to handle the property and 
your affairs as each one of you thinks best. I will bo leaving 
for Nagpur and I am taking Bhayya with me.” 

As he settled down on the swinging bench Abba sang 
softly one of his favourite verses from the writings of the 
great Tukaram. 
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“I want to go to school with Mohana,” Shashi was 
crying, while half a dozen school-going children were busy at 
their meal at 9-30 a. m. It was already beginning to get hot. 
The children flattered Awwa, they coaxed her, they begged 
her to bring pieces of ice to their breakfast room. They had 
seen a large piece of ice ready to be placed in the big earthen 
jar in the men’s dining room. 

“Won’t 5 ’'ou bring at least a small piece for us, Awwa,” 
Nalini was appealing. 

“Eat your j90jpad, Shashi, be a good girl, no crying now!” 
Awwa’s management was brisk. She did not believe in 
spoiling children unduly, and in any case ice was bad for 
their throats. 

“The water in your jar is cold enough, you little devils,” 
she scolded. “See what a thick cloth of sacking I have 
wrapped round it. It has been kept wet the whole morning,” 
she emphasized. 

Wliile the children grumbled about the heat saying that 
the kitchen next door was sending fumes of steam into the 
breakfast room, Shashi cried steadily, “I want to go to 
school every day with Mohana.” 

“Hoosh, but it’s getting hot,” Awwa perspired. 

“More curds please, and cream in it,” shouted Anant. 

“Why are there no peanuts in the salad today?” Nalini 
wailed. 

“Those bananas are not very sweet, and oh ! the pumpkin 
has too much chilly in it,” Mohana protested. Bal’Baban’s 
mouth was burning and he kept on drinking water. 

“I don’t want lemon on my dal,” Nalini was determined. 
But Awwa scolded her for refusing lemon. “Eat one lemon 
a day and no malaria will touch you, you silly little girl. 
You must eat all these health-giving foods if you want to be 
like Vahini, and what will your future mother-in-law say if 
you have so many likes and dislikes, eh ?” she chided. 

The children’s breakfast room was like a bazar stall 
according to Awwa. 

“Can’t you sit quiet for a few minutes like the Divine 
180 
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Flute*Player, my children, just a few minutes?’’ she bogged 
them. 

But Anant, always ready for fresh mischief, stood up on 
the floor and assumed the posture honoured by the image of 
Krishna in the family temple. All the children in turn tried 
this pose, but suddenly tumbled back to their seats as 
they heard the Jahagirdar clear his thrdht outside the room. 

“What is all the noise about?” he shouted. 

“I want to go to school with Mohana,” cried Shashi, 
regardless of the great-uncle’s threatening voice. 

“Awwa, may I take Shashi with me?” asked Mohana 
softly. “We are not having any lessons today. It will be 
such fun, we are going to practise a dance for the School 
Bay. Oh Awwa, let me take Shashi with me.” Mohana was 
thrilled with the idea. 

“You are too young to go to that paddock all those 
hours every day,” Awwa wiped Shashi’s nose. She had 
never approved of sending children out of the wad<i. “They 
are just like puppies. When they go out you can be sure 
they come back with fleas. And they bring home coughs and 
colds.” 

She had accepted school for boys under protest. But 
school for girls ? Well, she had been forced to give way be¬ 
cause the times were changing. Even old Patwardhan’s 
household had gone to the length of sending their daughters 
to school lately. The world was on the downward path, that 
was a fact. But she was not going to help still further by 
consenting to little Shashi also going to school so young, 
especially after the louse incident. 

“Go on, you pests. Wash your teeth clean, mind you. 
If I see any food sticking to your mouths, you know me!” 
Awwa picked up Shashi, and Mohana felt all hope of taking 
Shashi to school dwindle. But as the children were rushing 
towards the bathroom to wash their mouths, Mr. Joshi 
appeared in their dining room. “Who wants to go to school 
in the big car ? ” he tempted them. He was followed by Bada 
who took off his sun glasses and stuck them on to Awwa’s 
nose. The children surrounded Awwa to examine the thrilling 
goggles. 

“They’re foreign,” said Anant. 
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“You get ojff to school, Anant,” Dada scolded snappily. 

“Oh you big nuiwiiice!” Awwa scolded him for hindering 
her progress in getting her “kittens packed off to school”. 
Dada, having regained his good Inimour, followed her about, 
teasing her thct the chauffeur Mr. Josbi had was a Muslim 
and that she would have to take a bath every time she 
touched the children after they had driven in the car. The 
children made a procession to the back verandah, all shouting 
together that they wanted to go to school in the big car. 
Shashi’s whimpering had stopped. She wriggled out of 
Awwa’s arms and danced about with joy. “I want to go 
to school in grandfather’s big car,” she shouted. Poor Awwa 
was given no time to find anything and she had to use the end 
of her sari to wipe Shashi’s nose. Dada packed up his 
grubby little daughter, her hands still sticky, and holding 
her up in the air said, “To the big car, baby!” 

Directly he saw the large car, however, he saw that it 
belonge'd to the State in which Mr. Joshi served, and imme¬ 
diately felt uneasy to let the children ride in it. 

Mr. Joshi was holding open the door of the car, “Come 
along, you monkeys!” he called. 

Awwa shouted, “Bring Shashi back for her afternoon 
sleep ! You, driver, see that you bring her back safely.” 

The children had not allowed themselves much time to 
wash their hands and mouths after breakfast, and were now 
all bundled into the large car. 

What a treat to go to school this way! The big yellow 
buUook-coaoh drawn by the white pair to the sound of their 
bells was an everyday affair, as was the horse-drawn tonga; 
but today, what joy to just fly past all the tongas and bullock- 
cariiages, and reach school having raced every other wada's 
children! How wonderful to sit next to the chauffeur and 
blow the born and show off to the pack-horses on the roads ! 

The children fought to sit next to the driver who had to 
soit them out. 

“How many can fit in next to you? ” Mr. Joshi asked the 
driver. 

The chauffeur said, “Sir, shall we ask them to raise their 
hands, I mean those who want to sit next to me ?” 

Mr. Joshi could hardly suppress his laughter. All the 
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children except Moliana and Naliiii raised their hands. The 
girls were still busy getting into their saiidals at the end of 
the verandah, when the driver said, ‘T am getting into the 
back of the car, get in those who want to sit with me.” 

The children looked at Mr. Joshi. “But who is driving 
the car? ” Anant asked. But Mr. Joshi had already started the 
engine and the general excitement crowfled out the fact that 
they were being cheated out of their seats. Shashi was the 
only one who got anywhere near the horn as she stood in the 
comer of the front seat behind her grandfather. The car 
started, the children shouted their goodbyes to the nanny 
and to Dada standing on the steps, and were off. Bhayya 
coming in through the wada portals nearly fell under the car 
as he saw it driving out of the wada. “It belongs to a 
State,” he said with subdued disappointment, “and the 
States belong to Britain,” he added loudly to himself. 

The shining car sped past everything and everybody in 
the streets, the children forming one crawling, crowding mass 
of excitement, half-sitting, half-standing. Mr. Joshi allow¬ 
ed Shashi to blow the horn. She tried with both hands, and 
banged and shouted as she mimicked the sound. The boys 
were convulsed with excited laughter at Shashi’s efforts. 

Sweet in their youthful innocence, the miseries of others 
had not yet communicated themselves to the children’s minds. 
When all had to walk to school in the hot sun, it was only 
the few who had the comfort even of tongas and bullock- 
carts, leave alone cars. 

Revolt flared up anew in Bhayya at the sight of the child¬ 
ren being driven in Mr. Joshi’s State car to school, and that 
not to a National school either. It was impossible to turn 
without being confronted by institutions and influences that 
were British or foreign or related to British or foreign sources. 

Bada, who had seen Bhayya come into the wada as the 
car drove out, now spoke to him as he came up to the verandah- 
hall. “That car should be burnt, I think,” he said in a voice 
which was certainly cynical, but at the same time showed 
anger at his own helplessness. “I did say to you, Bhayya, 
only yesterday, didn't I, that if you want to follow Gandhi 
you will have to cease to live as a normal human being. 
Where will you start to nationalize this household, I ask you? 
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The very air you breathe is filled with foreign security and 
national inability,” he finished with a sneer. 

Bhayya remained quiet. He had noticed the conflict 
in his eldest brother’s mind since Abba had decided to divide 
the property. Haji was different, and less sensitive than 
Dada. He had accepted Abba’s resolve to free the members 
of the family from tba obligation of living under the same roof 
with equanimity. But Dada had seen a defeat in it, the de¬ 
feat of himself as the householder. 

He now thought of the children’s joyful excitement about 
the big car and hated himself for not being able to provide 
one. He saw Abba’s calm face, and envied him his repose. 
He saw Bhayya, intent upon following his hero, and was jea¬ 
lous of his young brother’s life free from responsibilities. 
He longed to reconcile in himself Abba’s profound peace with 
the Jahagirdar’s practical cleverness in making money, 
Bhayya’s single-minded intent with Daji’s cool calculations. 
But Dada had still to learn that he aimed in two opposite 
directions at the same time. 

Late that evening Vahini noticed her husband sitting on 
the balcony, musing to himself. Vahini, already sad about 
Madhav’s proposed departure from the wada and Abba’s 
final,ar^’angements about the division of the property, could 
hardly boar the discontentment of her husband’s words as 
she went up to him. 

“I cannot buy a car, and I do not like the children to 
expect these luxuries that Madhav must be hoping soon to 
enjoy.” 

“But father is going back and taking Madhav with him,” 
she said, quietly logical. “How then does this question arise 
of the children expecting a oar ? Why waste your peace of 
mind on unnecessary anxieties ? ” 

“You despise me for not having riches.” He spoke with 
cold finality in his voice. 

“Riches?” she said gently. “You and the children are my 
riches. But I am sorry Madhav is going away. He is such 
a sensitive boy, and so reserved. I wonder if he will make 
any friends at all in the State.” 

“He will have to be friends with the princess and her 
crowd of poor dependents who have to amuse her from morn- 
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ing till evening,” Dada said mockingly. 

“Must you be bitter about everything in life ? You en¬ 
couraged father to take Madhav away from the nxida, and now 
that he is going you are cynical about it.” 

“Anyway he will be away from Bhayya and his mad 
Gandhi. Let Madhav at least enjoy an unbroken exlucation, 
even if it has to be in the company of s/cophaiits.” 

“Sycophants ? Then why are you insisting that Madhav 
should leave the mida?” Vahini interrupted. “I am going to 
tell father not to take him away, after all.” 

“And do you want him to go to a National type of school ? 
No, I refuse to take the blame of having spoilt Madhav’s career. 
He may be your brother, but he is Mr. Joshi^s son first and 
foremost. Let his father decide his future. My condition 
might force me to seek a job away from home. We have no 
right to shift him about with us.” 

“But he will stay wherever the other children stay. 
Father is taking him away only because you are of the opinion 
that he should.” 

“Do you want Madhav to follow Bhayya and give up 
education and throw himself into this mad and unpractical 
idea of entering a National school, I ask you again ?” 

“Hundreds are doing it. There is no sin in it, is there i** 
Ttese quietly challenging words of Vahini made J>ada lose his 
temper completely. 

“Are you presuming to show that my judgement is 
wrong ?” he thundered. “Listen, Mr. Joshi and Madhav 
will not be permitted to bring discontent into our home here. 
I hate extremes. To me it is as wrong to lick the boots of the 
rulers of States as it is to wipe the dust off the feet of Gandhi 
with my forehead. I hate to be dictated to by either.” He 
slumped into despondence again. “I know, everybody must 
be hoping that I accept a job as Mr. Joshi suggested, in a State 
somewhere, so that I can be rich again. Or that I wear 
khaddar and walk behind that madman who has already 
caused many a home to divide and split into opposite loyal¬ 
ties.” 

Vahini listened to her husband’s bitter and tortured 
words, and a flood of sorrow welled up in her. No words she 
could say seemed to console him, rather did everything she 
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said seem 1o start a new and more bitter argument. She 
stood silent against the railings of the balcony, looking out 
into the peaceful night. It was a cool and softly engaging 
night. But she was afraid to talk to her husband. Should 
she toll him now what was worrying her most ? 

She was expecting another baby, but afraid to face the 
fact when her husba'nd was so worried about money, she had 
kept the news to herself. But for how long could she hide it ? 
Even if she pretended all was normal, she would not be able 
to pretend for much longer. Already there were signs which 
made Awwa suspicious. 

“My dear, are you sure some months haven’t passed ?” 
the old nanny had asked with concern, and even had talked 
to great-aimt Yamuna about it. 

“My dear,” the wise old woman had said, “the signs are 
not the same in every case. Some constitutions are different 
from others. We must wait, and we shall soon know.” 

Vahini knew that such concern of the kind old woman 
meant that her condition would be talked about. She now 
leant her head against Bada’s knee, “I am so frightened to 
say it,” she said. 

Bada who had been watching the moon travel peacefully 
under a large cloud, was no proof against her warm affection. 

“I am expecting a baby again,” she cried. 

“Shall wo have another boy, or is it going to be a sister for 
Shashi ?” he whispered. Now he had forgotten all about 
money and the lack of it, and thought only of his wife. 

“You have grown very thin,” ho said softly as he held her 
wrist in his hand and pushed back the gold and glass bangles. 
They would have sat thus for hours, but Shashi chose this 
very moment to talk in her sleep. 

Vahini went inside to see what the matter was, and found 
that her little girl had knocked over the brass bowl of drinking 
water, had called out for her mother, and thus awakened her 
baby brother. It was long past midnight and the rest of the 
wada was fast asleep. Bada and Vahini tiptoed guiltily into 
the bedroom, each took a child in the arms and coaxed 
it to sleep again. Shashi who had curled up in her father’s 
arms asked him between yawns, “Bid you go to the theatre, 
Bada ?” 
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“Yes, a lovel}" opera, baby,” he said tenderly. 

“Shashi, your baby brother will wake up again. Go to 
sleep now,” Vahini said as she came over to Dada to take 
Shashi to her bed. 

“Did the fairy sing nicely in the opera, Dada?” Shashi 
asked again, a little more sleepily. 

“No, but she cried nicely,” said Dada with a teasing 
look at his wife, who blushing like a girl took the little Shashi 
from her father’s arms, put her into her little bed and sang her 
softly to sleep. 
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While most of the intelligentsia were looking forward to 
the approaching Nagpur Congress session, many of the oppo¬ 
nents of the non-co-operation programme were chaffing, espe¬ 
cially against the boycott of the Legislative Councils. This 
boycott had been embodied in Gandhi’s Non-co-operation 
resolution moved and carried in the Calcutta session of the 
Congress in the same year. 

There were others who called themselves sympathizers 
with Gandhi, but who by justifying the discontent with the 
inclusion of the Legislative Councils in the Non-co-operation 
movement, attacked his programme indirectly. 

When Tilak died, the masses were just beginning to hear 
that it was not Fate but social injustice that caused their 
misery. And Tilak’s successor inherited a threefold struggle, 
political, economic and social. The iron bonds of an intensely 
oppiessive foreign rule cut into the flesh of the nation ; the 
agrarian population together with the newly-awakened fac¬ 
tory workeis, j)re8ented one of the most acute economic 
problems India had ever faced ; and to crown it all the 
Brahmin versus non-Brahmin struggle was now replaced by 
the grim fight of the sixty million Depressed Classes for 
their rightful place in the nation, of which they had become 
newly conscious. Gandhi came to hold the reins at this 
juncture, and brought with him a high ideal and a call for 
self-sacrifice. 

i)i Hit 

Bhayya, who was not yet eighteen, laboured under a 
feeling of frustration. Only boys of eighteen and over were 
acceptable as volunteers to the National Congress, yet he was 
determined to go to Nagpur with Abba. There was a rumour 
that Abba might not come back to Poona at all, and the child¬ 
ren asked Bhayya whether that was the truth. 

“Then I will also go to Nagpur,” said Mohana. 

“Will yon take me with you, Bhayya asked BaT Baban, 
his appeal rather pathetic. 
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Abba, who had cleared his desk of all money, asked 
Dada for his fare to Nagpur. This sincere but significant move 
on the part of his grandfather was perhaps the first point of 
real contact between the two men. Never before had Dada 
felt such sorrow caused by remorse. He did not admit it to 
himself, but through his grandfather he began to feel the force 
of the teachings of Gandhi, the preachef of Truth and Non¬ 
violence. 

Everybody who had reflected on the Calcutta special 
session of the Congress, and had rejoiced at the passing of the 
Non-co-operation resolutions, was sure of a victory for Gandhi 
also at the Nagpur session. But there were those among the 
so-called leaders who weie not ready to accept self-sacrifice 
in any sphere. How could they give up (careers in which they 
earned good money, like those of lawyers? How could they 
be expected to stop their children’s education when, after all, 
it wiiH only a British certificate or a British degree which 
assured one a decent living? How could they be asked to 
give up their foreign luxuries, big or small? To boycott 
paying taxes to the Government was not an easy matter 
either, because the Government was strong and ruthless, 
and was not incapable of compensating itself by confiscation 
of property if taxes were not paid. 

Those who were well-off feared losing what they had, and 
this fear more than any high principle moved the decision 
of many against the Mahatma. An important section of the 
leadership of the province at this juncture seemed to hesitate, 
afraid of plunging itself wholeheartedly into the struggle. 

But the common man who had no axe to grind prepared 
himself with hope. He was ready to stake the meagre portion 
he had if it would gain him a better life. Those who had 
vision and those who could sacrifice threw their all into the 
struggle. 

Abba left for Nagpur with Bhayya happy but subdued. 
The children crowded round the tonga as they said goodbye, 
Mohana and Shashi crying. But Bal’Baban stood on the 
edge of the verandah-hall with his arms around a pillar, his 
small face bewildered. His eyes, of darkest brown, were 
fixed on his “big brother” Bhayya. Abba saw the agony 
and confusion in those eyes, but he knew that no words could 
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console the small boy. 

“Nalini, haven't you any message for your mother?" 
Bada asked his niece who clung to Vahini as though she were 
Vahini’s own child. 

“I don’t want to go to Nagpur. 1 like Poona," the little 
giiJ said, as she swung her head from side to side to throw 
ba(‘k the heavy black plait, which always would slip to the 
front over her shoulders. 

‘‘J shall send each one of you a Congress badge as soon as 
I’m allowed to be a volunteer," said Bhayya to the children 
as the tonga jolt(‘d out of the unida doors. Bal’Baban stood 
looking after the tonga long after it w^as out of sight. He 
did not cry. 
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The ycai 1921 openoil with “Unity and Progresy” in the 
National Congress as experienced in the Nagpur scission. 
But in the wada dissention seeniwl to spread from day to day 
among the three men wliose relationship steadily deteriorated. 
The quiet and beautiful Kusum, wife of Daji, decided to stay 
in the Patwardhan home. 

“Kusum is very delicate, and the mida lias so many child¬ 
ren to care for. Her health is completely undermined these 
dajrs,” said her mother to the women who gi^ssipped, and won¬ 
dered why the young wife was so long in her. parents’ homo. 
Grandfather Patwardhan, on the other hand, said thatDada 
brought in hardly any money and was sponging on Daji and 
besides, he had a strong suspicion that since the old man had 
left tins same J.)ada had become less antagonistic to that 
madman Gandhi. He did not welcome the idea that Daji’s 
earnings at the jewel sho]> should suffer on account of his elder 
brother, who in any case had no interest in it. 

The Jahagirdar had become a regular visitor to the 
Patwardhan home and was said to be actually turning his 
thoughts to marriage, and old man Patwardhan was busy 
trying to find a wife for him. 

“Well, well, we shall have to get as old a girl as possible, 
you know,” Patwardhan said seriously. “1 should think that 
the step-sister of Babasaheb would be very, yes, very 
suitable.” 

“How old is she?” the Jahagiidar enquired. 

“They say she’s seventeen, but I think they’re hiding 
her proper age. I’m positive she’s approaching nineteen. 
That is the very highest age you will get in a virgin, you know. 
You don’t want to marry someone like aunt Chandu, I hope,” 
he laughed. 

The Jahagirdar pulled a face to express his abhorrence 
and disapproval of widow-marriage, and continued. 

“Wfiat is the girl’s dowry ?” 

“Well, Babasaheb is so exasperated that she’s not mar¬ 
ried yet, that he will give anything between two and five 
thousand rupees. I should say ‘yes’ to the giil. After all^ 
191 
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you are getting older, and today your property is your main 
asset.” 

“YcH-or-but 1 want you to get Daji to make a separate 
home. Only then shall 1 be able to continue working with him 
in the shop on a friendly basis. Living in the ivada the 
boy is constantly influenced by Ins brother now that his grand¬ 
father is out of the way.” 

“Well, well, well,” Patwardhan picked up the reference to 
Abba, “who wmld have thought that your Abba would be¬ 
come a devotee of that merchant Gandhi, eh I I suppose he is 
busy spinning and weaviiig ! That’s what the Nagpur Con¬ 
gress has decided to make us all do, isn’t it \ Why, even 
the most staunch critics have declared this session as the most 
successful the Congress has ever had.” 

“Because they have decided that they won’t be satisfied 
with only side issues, but want independence too,” 

“What, by teaching people to spin ? Ha-ha-ha! Neither 
the Marathas nor the Peshwas became rulers by such stupid 
methods.” 

“Yes, but they don’t want those old methods I They 
want a peaceful kingdom and Gandhi to rule over it. 
And my dear Patwardhan, it won’t be long before your child¬ 
ren also clamour to go to national schools, join volunteer 
corps, and go to villages to bring justice to our villager 
and serve him like nurses ! But whatever is to happen, some 
of our leaders have done at least one wise thing: they have put 
a limit to the boycott of schools, law courts and colleges.” 

“Well, it’s all nonsense. Nobody in the world is going to 
got freedom by praying and spinning.” 

“Those are the only two things that seem to appeal to 
Abba,” laughed the Jahagirdar. 

“And isn’t he learning Hindi ? Marathi is good enough 
for us.” 

“And what is more, there has to be Hindu-Muslim unity, 
and, oan you imagine it, the abolition of Untouchability. We 
shall soon find Untouchables presuming to aspire to be our 
equals. And all this just because that man in his loin-cloth 
has hypnotized the foolish leaders.” 

“They are spreading their net all right. The Provinciai 
Congress Committees are soon going to pest^ the life out of 
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us citizens.” 

“And what do 3 ’ou think of the Tilak University i 
Even our leaders support the national school procframme.” 

“Ah, but they saj^ it mi^ht be a question of only a year 
or so. An^^wa^^ here comes l>aji to fetch his wife, 1 know,” 
Patwardhan winked at tlie Jahagirdar. 

“Ah-ha Daji, hero you are! Kusumgs not a whit better 
3 ^ou know. She gets tired so quickly,” the old man said. 

“1 have been to her room,” Daji said. “She is feeling bet t or 
and is read}" to go home with me. Valiini too is ill in bed. 
She is almost as bud as she was during the ‘flu’. ” Ho tried 
to indicate that Kusum’s tiredness was not the only concern 
and that she should go back to the w(uh. A bad impression 
was being created among the friends of the family and a 
small scandal had begun about the gill’s c-ontinued absence 
from her husband’s home. 

“I have come to fetch Kusum,” Daji finislied quietly. 

“Well, ask her mother whether she will allow her to go,” 
said the old man as he called liis daughter-in-law to the sitting 
room adjoining the verandah-hall of his wada. 

The woman came into the room like some fierce animal. 

“Wo will care for her all our lives. We shall consider her 
as we should a son and live for her in poverty, but we will not 
send her to that house of yours. If you want your wife, you 
must make a separate home for her. She was not born to 
look after your elder brother’s children!” 

These words shocked Daji. They seemed to oome to 
him like flashes of lightning he had not expected. 

“But I have told you, grandfather Patwardhan, again 
and again, that even though I agreed to the division of the 
family property, I shall not separate from Dada. We shall 
live under the same roof in spite of Abba’s consent for separate 
homes.” Daji spoke with more vehemence than ever before. 
The Jahagirdar was enjoying the battle of words. 

“Our daughter is all we have now that our son is dead, 
and we must see that her delicate health does not suffer in 
that large household of yours,” Kusum’s mother spoke out 
boldly. 

Kusum, who had heard the voices of her husband and her 
mother, rushed in crying hysterically. 
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“Do you want to come home with me or do you not 
asked Daji ignoring her tears as he got up to go. 

While the mother said ‘‘no” and the grandfather said, 
“Perhaps for a few days,” Kusum, still weeping followed Daji. 
As they walked out of the Patwardhan wada Daji turned to 
his wife. “I think you might wipe your tears. Why do you 
cry all the time,” h^ said tenderly. 

Wlion they settled down in the tonga he tried to speak 
to her, but siie merely said “Mulshi”, and started crying 
again. 

He was puzzled. “What about Mulshi ?” he asked 
briskly. 

“Grandfather says, the Jahagirdar told him that you and 
Dada are helping with funds towards the Mulshi Satya- 
graha. The Government is already preparing to imprison 
people for taking part in that movement,” she related through 
her tears. 

“Kusum, it is not a movement, it is a matter of life and 
bread for the population of Mulshi. Do you know what is 
happening ?” he asked ruefully, and without expecting a 
response continued, “Tiiink of our city of learned men. 
We have no power to help these peaceful hardworking folk of 
Mulshi when their land is being requisitioned by the Govern¬ 
ment to further its aims of exploitation. Tatas want to 
eject the peasants because they want to make use of the rich 
district and the rivers to generate power. Tatas decide 
to start a big capital project of making electricity, and the 
Government with a stroke of the pen is throwing out the 
peasant farmers. Kusum, we are not taking part, we are 
merely helping towards some of the expenses of the volun¬ 
teers who are being sent to help the population, who must do 
something to protest against this vile, inhuman treatment,” 

“But grandfather says that what you are doing can land 
you in gaol,” she said nervously. 

“Don’t be foolish. It won’t land us anywhere near it.” 
Daji would have continued his lecture on the imminent pro¬ 
blem of Satyagraha in Mulshi, but the tonga had arrived at 
the wcda, and the children crowded round to welcome them, 
glad that Kusum had come home at last. 

“Oh, aunt Kusum, please, I can’t get on with my em- 
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broidery at ail. Great-aunt Yamuna can’t see the stitcliea 
and Awwa says she has no time, and Vahini is ill, so I can’t 
do my embroidery at all,” said Nalini who took her needle¬ 
work very seriously. 

Daji took his wife into Vahini’s room. 

“Kusum, I am glad you have come home. But please 
don’t do too much. You must look after your health. I 
shall be up soon. Please try to be happy, Kusum. Don’t 
let us allow neighbours to gossip about our family affairs. I 
know there is more to do in the house these days now that 
we can’t afford a cook. But I don’t want you to do any of 
the heavy work,” Vahini spoke gently to Kusum after Daji 
had left the room. 

“Heavy work ?” Great-aunt Yamuna’s deep voice came 
from against the wall where she was sitting, pounding dried 
inger which was to go into a strength-giving mcxiicinal fudge 
for Vahini who was suffering from fever during her preg¬ 
nancy. “Heavy work ? Kusum, when have we made you 
do any heavy work, my dear ? Cleaning rice and lentils, 
getting the flowers and offerings ready for the daily worship, 
cutting up vegetables, are your only duties ever since the 
cook went away taking her sister with her. Where is the 
heavy work, my dear ?” 

Awwa bustled into the room and embraced Kusum. 

“My deajT Kusum, what a day that brought you back 
home ! I tell you, don’t let your parents interfere in your 
and your husband’s home affairs. It is these interfering 
parents who wreck their children’s lives. Ah, if Mai’s parents 
had done any such thing, she would have had nothing to 5o 
with her parents’ home.” Awwa bustled out as quickly as 
she had come in. 

“Don’t be hurt by Awwa’s ways, Kusum, she means well, 
but speaks harshly. I am sorry to hear about the quarrel 
between your mother and Awwa.” Vahini tried to make 
Kusum feel how welcome she was. 

“Awwa’s tongue rmrs on, my dear, runs on like a factory 
belt. She loves Mai's children, and it makes her fierce to 
hear any criticism of them,” remarked aunt Yamuna as she 
sliced the peeled almonds on to the heap of ground ginger. 

“Don’t let’s discuss the unhappy events, Kusum. Let 
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all that has passed between the quarrelling parties flow to 
the river Ganges and there Ije absorbed into her all-forgiving 
bosom. From now on you must take it more easy,” Vahini 
comforted again. 

“And please don’t weep in the crowded home, my dear, 
it is unlucky to cry when the house is full of children,'’ said 
great-aunt Yamunaj as she lifted herself to her feet, took up 
the wide brass plate with the ginger and sweet spices, and 
left the room. Kusum followed her to the kitchen. 

“Would the scandal about Kusum’s ‘sufferings’ in her 
husband’s home subside now that she had eoiisentod to re¬ 
turn to the wada V* Vahini wondered. But in a flash the 
r(‘al problem presented itself to her mind: “It is money and 
the f(‘ar of losing it that has causexl this restless unhappiness 
in Kusum !” Then again another thought came to her, 
“Or is it because she has no cnild as yet T’ Vahini prayed: 
“Oh, Maker of the World, you have blessed my womb amply. 
Please give Kusum a cliild. And please help my husband 
so til at Daji does not have to spend Kusum’s share on my 
cshildion,” Vahini felt her tears hot on her face. 

She had become so weak that any nervous or emotional 
exertion caused a rise in her temperature towards the evening. 
But life went on as usual from day to day, from week to week. 
The monthly festivals came and went by ; the season of wed¬ 
dings and thread-ceremonies was as crowded with invitations 
as ever. But Abba had not comO back to the wada^ and 
Bhayya travelled with Suresh who as one of the helpers in the 
Khaddar Movement was visiting many different centres. 

* Dada who had so vehemently opposed Gandhi and his 
piogramme, now began to weigh the Congress proposals in 
his mind. He began to feel uneasy about his profession. 
His conscience prevented him from making easy money at it, 
nor had he the courage to boycott the law courts as his idealist 
friends did. In any case if he did give it up, he would lose 
even the little money he now made at it. 

“I must find a job,” said Dada. 

“What will you do ?” asked Pantoba. 

“Teach in one of these newly opened National schools, 
perhaps,” Dada said uncertainly. 

“OTiat will they pay you for it ? They can hardly 
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afford a pittance.” 

‘‘Many will be doing it, yon know,” countered Dada. 

“But you are not a follower of the Congress in any sense 
of the word. Dada, let mo suggest something to you. Why 
not we keep a few buffaloes and start a dairy on a small 
scale ? I am not stajdng with the Jahagirdar in the jewel shop, 
BO I can help. Many Brahmins do this,•and after all ...” 

“And even Lord Krishna himself was a cowherd, oh 
Pantoba 1” interrupted Dada, amused at the suggestion, 
“No, Pantoba, we who kept alive the intellectual traditions of 
our culture should n< t shirk the duty our forefathers handed 
down to us.” 

“What is there that a Brahmin can do, except be a clerk 
or a schoolmaster ? And of course a lawyer—” 

“Yes,” Dada took up the thread again, “to be a clerk 
you must serve a powerful bureaucracy meekly. To be a 
school teacher you must be either with the national struggle 
or with the bureaucratic Government, and to succeed as a 
lawyer either you work with the Government and cheat the 
helpless clients or you listen to the Congress and give up your 
practice.” 

“Or you can do business, I suppose,” Pantoba said again, 
“but as Daji puts it, if you want to get rich in business you 
have to cheat the people too. All these new factories, Dada, 
they fascinate me. But we Maharashtrians have no sense of 
business, I think. The Gujeratis do so well at it.” 

“Yes, Pantoba, and do you remember how horrified 
everybody was when my father Bapu suggested a factory for 
leather sandals ?” 

“Yes, and the rows with the Jahagirdar and Abba’s 
friends about it,” Pantoba added. “Only the Chambhar 
caste must do that, great-uncle had said then, and now ho 
has invested a good deal of money in a tannery himself, I 
hear.” 

“Ah yes, but his Brahmin hands don’t touch the leather. 
And money, after all, says Daji cynically, is a non-conductor 
of pollution. No Untouchable can have power to pollute 
money !” Dada wore a faintly cynical smile himself. “By 
the way, Pantoba,” he continued casually, “I have promised 
Daji to look after the shop as he wants to attend, only as a 
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visitor, the first Maharashtra Provincial Congress in May.” 

Pantoba could not help feeling amazed at Dada’s new 
sympathetic attitude with the National Movement, indirect 
though it was. 

41 « * « 

The first day of the year according to the Hindu calendar 
heralded the all too short spring of India. The bamboo pole 
on which hung the banner and garland on the first day of 
spring, symbolized the high aim of the year for aU. For the 
children it meant early rising to prepare for the new year’s 
day, the day on which they celebrated the Adoration of the 
Slate. The Adoration of the Slate, representing the worship 
of the Goddess of Learning, was always a job of work for the 
children. The slates had to be scrubbed with charcoal, oiled 
with castor seeds, and washed with scented water. The 
nursery was crowded today. Tiny baskets of flowers, joss- 
sticks, and sweetmeats for distribution were brought in sepa¬ 
rately as each child’s share. Every slate had a peacock 
drawn on it in colours, and on the back of the peacock rode 
Saraswati, the Goddess of Learning. 

Pantoba took charge of the ceremony. He made the 
children say tbeii morning prayers thanking the Giver of Life 
for his love and mercy. He made the children invoke Ganesh, 
the deity of good fortune. Last came the age-old Sanskrit 
prayer to the Goddess of Learning: 

“A garland of white jasmine buds for her neck, 

A snow-white garment for her drapery, 

The stringed veena adorning her arm,' 

She whose throne is a white lotus, 

She whom all the gods adore 
Even Brahma, Vishnu and Mahesh, 

May that great mother Saraswati 
Grant me her blessing complete.” 

Then came the tests. Each child was made to repeat 
the names of the seven days of the week and twelve months 
of the year according to the Hindu calendar. While the 
older children were ransacking their memories to remember 
what each day of the week and each month of the year signi- 
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filed, a catastrophe took place in Iront of Pantoba’s very eyes. 
Shashi, who was in a great hurry to shout out the names of 
the days and months all at once, was pinched by Lopamudra’s 
daughter Nalini, who complained that Shashi was interrupt¬ 
ing her thoughts. Shashi screamed and beat Nalini with her 
slate, and then went to the middle of the room and sat down 
flat on it, beautifully decorated as it was< 

Pantoba who taught the older children Sanskrit and had 
discoursed in that classical tongue with Abba, loved playing a 
nurse-maid in the nursery, where Shashi was his favourite. 
He picked her up with her slate and brought her to his seat. 
With a bribe of a piece of fresh coconut he coaxed her to keep 
quiet. But Shashi was not satisfied with the coconut. She 
insisted on repeating the names of the months. Of course, 
she knew them all by heart, but it did not worry her in the 
least which month came first, which in between and which 
at the end of the year. In spite of Shashi’s shouting and the 
other children’s laughter, however, Pantoba manag^ to race 
through the lessons. 

At last he came to his favourite subject. He adored 
instructing the children on the important festivals which 
took place in each particular month according to the Hindu 
calendar. On the first day of the first month came, of 
course, the raising of the banner. The ninth day was always 
celebrated as the birthday of Rama, the hero of the epic 
Ramayam. There were some doubts, however, in young 
Mohana’s mind about the rest of the month. She asked 
Pantoba whether they could not call the whole of the first 
month a festival, because on almost every day of the first 
month of the year there were celebrations of the Spring 
Festival. Pantoba and the boys had forgotten that practi¬ 
cally every day for the whole month Mohana, Shashi and 
Nalini accompanied Vahini or any of the other women when 
they visited the big wadas and small toadafi to oelebrate 
the Spring Festival. 

Shanta’s son Anant protested and said that it was only 
a women’s festival. 

But Pantoba satisfied both the boys and the girls. 

Mohana was pleased to hear from Pantoba that the whole 
of the first month was the Festival of Spring. Anant was 
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somewhat subdued when he heard that although men did 
not perhaps dress up for it, they partook all the same of 
sweetmeats and cool drinks, sitting behind the curtains while 
the music played for the women visitors. 

Pantoba made sure that each child remembered the main 
festivals of each month. He instruHed them about the 
semi-fasts they shovld keep, both to remember G(xi and to 
keep their bodies fit, and then distributed sweetmeats and hot 
grams to them. 

Suddenly theie was trouble between Bal’Baban and 
Anant. Bal’Baban wanted a portion of the hot grams to take 
to his friend, a little lower caste boy at school. Anant had 
reported this friendship of Bal’Baban’s to Awwa who had 
given the culprit a thorough scolding and forbidden him ever 
to bring this low caste boy to the wada, Bal’Baban had 
then begun to take his friend things, which he thought he 
would like to share with him. 

“He is very clean, and very clever, why should we not 
touch him he asked Awwa who had tri^ in vain to im¬ 
press the superiority of a Brahmin on his young mind. BaP 
Baban continued his friendship. But a sad day came for 
the friends when the boy’s father, considering the continued 
bad treatment of his son by the Brahmin teacher, had re¬ 
moved the boy from the school. But Bal’Baban still met his 
friend now and then in the street where they played 
“thikri”—a game similar to hop-scotch. 

Pantoba knew of the whole episode, and now, noticing 
Bal’Baban’vS distress at Anant’s behaviour, quietly gave him 
a portion of the grams for his friend when no one was looking. 

Each slate, with a chalked drawing of Saraswati, was 
honoured as her symbol, and each child had the “worshipped” 
slate in front of his own seat with joss-sticks burning by it. 
The flowers which were brought in the tiny baskets, now 
covered the Goddess riding on her peacock on each slate. 

At last it was time for the milky coconut to be broken 
into small pieces, each child hoping to get the biggest piece; 
and then, the business for that particular day being over, the 
children ran out of the nursery, clutching their shares of 
sweetmeats. But Shashi carried her share in her long skirt, 
the front Of which she was holding with both her hands. 
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The sticky coconut rubbed shoulders with the pieces of slate 
pencils she had collected from the other children’s slates. 
She was carrying a heavy burden in her tiny skirt, the grains 
spilling on to the floor. And to Pantoba’s amusement, he 
noticed the design of a peacock on Shashi’s behind. 
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While Poona was in a ferment of activity in connection 
with the anti-drink campaign, many Congress sympathizers 
picketing drinking booths, serious trouble had risen in 
J)harwad and other places. 

Shanta, whose husband was a school teacher in Dharwad, 
had written to say tliat ho had been wounded in a scuffle. 
Anaui, hei son, hearing this was inconsolable and cried, ask¬ 
ing Dada to take him to see his father. 

“The Government has fired on the crowd again,” said 
Pantoba vehemently. 

“Are you surprised at that ?” remarked Dada cynically. 
“Don’t you know that as long ago as last year the Government 
'had begun to take precautionary measures against the eflFec- 
tive use of non-co-operation ? They are merely proving their 
might now.” He was patting Anant’s shoulder as he spoke 
and now turned to the boy. “Come, come, Anant, you mustn’t 
cry. Your father will be well soon and will come here for a 
little holiday. Don’t let him think you are a coward. He 
has done more than anyone of us and we should be proud 
of him.” 

But Anant was not consoled. He continued to ory and 
shout out abuses against the authorities who had fired on his 
father. This brought Awwa into the verandah-hall. She 
was angry. 

“.^ant, what are you howling for like that ? Don’t 
you know your aunt Kusum has been very ill with high fever ? 
Stop that noise at once !” Without waiting to see if he 
would obey, Awwa rushed back to the sickroom. 

The old nanny’s hands were full. There was Kusum 
quite seriously ill, and Vahini still only convalescent, the 
children all suffering from pink-eye and the non-Brahmin 
servants boycotting their Brahmin employers. With aU 
this she had hardly the time to worry about political troubles 
outside the tvada, 

“Daji, Daji, my boy, if only you could rid me of these 
pests of children for a while ! Take them out for a walk, or 
take them shopping or anything, and let me get on with my 
202 
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work.” Awwa wiped the perspiration from her face with 
the end of her sari. 

“It is hide-and-seek from morning till night, the little 
devils ! Wliere they get all the energy from, God only knows,” 
Awwa grumbled. 

When Kusum’s condition had just begun to cause less 
alarm, Poona was seized by a new enthftsiasm, repercussions 
of wliich were of course felt in the wada. The anniversary 
of Tilak’s death was drawing near, and the 2()th of July hap¬ 
pened to coincide with the date on the Hindu calendar which 
marked the anniversary of the death. Arrangements w(^re 
being made to commemorate the day with s])eeches by the 
Congress loaders. 

On the evening of the day, a vast meeting in front of 
the palace of the bygone Peshwas of Poona greeted the 
Mahatma who was accompanied by Sarojini Naidu the poet- 
politician, and by the Muslim Ali Brothers. 

In his speech Gandhi said that Maharashtra had know¬ 
ledge, the highest degree of learning, and was rich in the 
tradition of self-sacrifice, but that it lacked faith and trust. 
If only they would nurture faith and trust, independence 
should be achieved within a year. If Maharashtra could live 
thus, it would deserve to be called the birthplace of so great 
a soul as “the approved of the people, Tilak the Great”. 

Words like these coming from the khaddar-clad leader 
stung men like the Jahagirdar and old Patwardhan. But 
they made Dada ashamed of his own vacillating opinion about 
the Congress. They made Daji knit his brows and wonder 
about the faithful peasant and the simple labourer whose un¬ 
questioning trust id not seem to bring them anywhere nearer 
to their daily bread. Baji knew that much of the land now in 
the hands of the landowners had originally belonged to the 
peasant cultivators of the soil, and that their land had been 
usurped by their creditors. 

Daji’s mind, cool and enquiring, was not easily shaken 
by the emotional appeal of the problem. While Dada 
swayed between the Swaraj Party which believed in working 
for independence through entering the Legislatures and the 
Nationalist Party which was bent on non-co-operation in all 
spheres, Daji narrowed his eyes and wondered about the 
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antagoniHui between employers and labourers. He recalled 
to mind the strikes and labour disputes of Ahmedabad. 
Stories about the Russian revolt against the Tzarist regime 
and the landlords had begim to trickle through, even though 
in garbled versions. Baji read about the industrial pro¬ 
gress of the countries of the West, and could not but wonder 
why India seemed to iie in a rut, especially of outmoded agri¬ 
culture. 

A decade had still to pass before he would know the 
answers, altliough Baji was no doubt the most highly educa- 
cated man in the family, having passed his M.A. with 
distinction. But though he read avidly with a special pre¬ 
dilection for history and literature, he still had to learn 
the practical truth wliich Abba so often expressed in various 
forms and figures of speech: “If there is no water in the well, 
none can come into the pail.*’ 

The “waters” of India, the resources which could feed 
her millions and many more, were being drained out of the 
living well. It was not yet common knowledge that India 
was the main factor in Great Britain’s rise to a power of 
colossal proportions. A sub-continent to plunder and exploit, 
a market of millions to control, gave Britain a golden advan¬ 
tage over her competitors in Europe in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The plunder was carried out in different 
forms at different stages. In India, Britain was provided 
with unchecked possibilities for plunder in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and in the nineteenth century she 
established again the principal market for British manufac¬ 
turers. This was only possible because Indian raw materials 
continued to feed British industrial progress. 

The exploitation of India through the ruin of her handi¬ 
crafts, the fioo<iing of the country with British goods, and the 
annexation of large areas of land, was carried out systemati- 
<*ally to the destruction of Indian industrial progress. Any 
possible development of Indian industry was entirely depen¬ 
dent on and subject to the interests of Britain. 

The comparatively primitive manufactures of India were 
destroyed, and vast numbers of workless people thrown back 
on to the land to eke out a poor existence, made even more 
difficult by the fragmentation of the land. The alarming 
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growth of the landless labour class, and the exhorbitant land 
tax, reduced the peasants to semi-starvation. And any epide¬ 
mic attacked first the starved and the hungry. 

An agricultural colony of manufacturing, industrial Bri¬ 
tain, India was destined to grow poorer every day. And 
llaji, unassisted by the scuentific explanations, groped for 
the causes of India’s misery. As a stifdent ho had always 
preferred to let events shape themselves, but the constant 
impact of prevalent political ideas, the loud protests of men 
of thought, the grinding misery of the poor around him, shook 
him out of his apathy. 

It was generally known that tlie landlord, the lawy(M* 
and the money-lender make a three-cornered rac'k on which 
the body of the labourer and the peasant was stret-ched, and 
the foreign bureaucracy again crushed them and the whok* 
of India for its own gain. 

Daji shuddered at the thought that the land and estates 
that he possessed had originally been aoquirtxl by this pro¬ 
cess. He was suddenly reminded of Abba’s words: 

“I earned it all when I did not lealizo that I was depriv¬ 
ing the helpless of their share in life. I have brought you up 
in comparative luxury, and your father added a great deal ol 
wealth to what 1 had already earned. I have no right to 
■deprive you, a large family, of all that you possess by law. 
And even though that law is essentially unjust if it allows one 
man to amass as much as he can at the expense of what others 
have, I have no desire to bring force to bear upon you to 
■discard what you have. For my part, I will do a penance. 
I will take little from my earnings and make my needs few 
and inexpensive.” 

These sentiments of Abba had puzzled Daji. “Are 
we to hark back to the days then, when the Brahmin 
lived on alms, and when he preached philosophy and mysti¬ 
cism for alms,” he had wondered, imd now, today, as he 
watched the little man in khaddar and listened to him talking 
•of faith and independence, he wondered even more. Daji 
envied Bhayya his inflexible devotion to Gandhi; he admiied 
Abba’s resolve which sent him forth, at his age, to observe 
from various angles this new era which had brought to the fore 
.80 many new ideas and new problems. He longed for the 
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simple faith «f Pantoba who kept in touch with Abba through 
letters which the old man wrote from different places on his 
travels, which were mostly on foot. Abba wrote about his 
philosophic adventures while spinning or digging. Daji felt 
sorry for Dada but more sorry about his own uncertainties. 

There were so many injustices in society, so many factions 
in politics, so many selfish motives in the most idealistic 
plans or parti(;s, and so little of the over-repeatt>d Sanskrit 
“sloka”, which every child in the wada knew by heart, about 
the world being one family. 

That evening there was a real battle of words in the 
verandah-hall, old man Patwardhan and the Jahagirdar 
siding against Pantoba, while Bada, without throwing himself 
wholeheartedly into the argument, supported Pantoba. 

“No faith in Maharashtra ? How dare that Bania try 
and teach us what faith is 1“ 

“Arc wo to be called treacherous because we don’t follow 
him ?” 

“Wo are intellectuals, we want bigger intellects to ins¬ 
pire us.” 

These words were shot at Pantoba. 

“Well, if you can’t muster up enough authority and 
ability to give the lead, you should be humble enough to 
accept the lead from others. Who is there in Maharashtra 
who dares to lead ? And Abba says rightly that Gandhi is the 
only visionary, and one who leads a clean fight with clean 
hands.” 

Dada nodded uncertainly, but with a measure of appro¬ 
val, while Baji stood listening to the argument without com¬ 
ment. 

“In any case I don’t think it such a disaster, even if 
Gandhi did accuse Maharashtra of lack of faith. There are 
great things at stake,” Bada said, trying to wind up the 
heated argument, and continued, “Mohamed Ali’s Karachi 
speech of the 6th of July should alarm people far more. 
Suresh’s letter, written from Karachi, gives some quite re¬ 
vealing facts about it. I should say it is the most provocative 
speech against the Government I have yet heard.” Bada 
concluded briskly as though to hide his fears of the possible 
oonsequences. 
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“Why is Kusum crying, Awwa?” asked Vahini, who was 
just begiiming to take part agedn in the daily routine of tlie 
household, after her illness. 

“I don’t know ! Perhaps it’s that mother of her’s again.” 
Awwa did not have much patience left with so much crying. 

The women were busy with preparations for one of the 
yearly religious ceremonies. Great-aunt Yamuna never 
miss^ a single worship or prayer in which there miglii l>e 
even the slightest suggestion of an invocation for the pro¬ 
tection of husbands. Grass-widow as she was, she listened 
with faith and deep attention to the story the priest read 
about Savitri, the devoted wife. How aunt Yamuna vene¬ 
rated Savitri who fought a battle of words with the God of 
Heath under the banyan tree, and brought back her husband’s 
life from the court of Death, back to the place under the 
banyan tree where he had lost it when he was bitten by the 
snake ! 

Never did the women of the wada fail to perform this 
ceremony when they worshipped under the banyan tree in 
the backyard. But Kusum, too ill to bathe, had to be satisfied 
with merely watching the service from her bed. 

Then followed the great feast to Parvati, the consort of 
Shiva. For five years every young Brahmin bride in Maha¬ 
rashtra worships Parvati on the four Tuesdays of the fifth 
month of the Hindu calendar. This time Kusum was not 
allowed to fast and was thus missing a year. She wept and 
Daji comforted her till he had no words left. 

Vahini tried to console her. “Don’t cry, Kusum. Why, 
moat women usually miss a year. And there is always the 
sixth year in which to make up. My dear, there’s bound to 
be some hitch in the five years, one may be having a baby, 
or an illness or something or the other. You really must not 
cry any more. Keep your strength and get well soon, now.” 

But Kusum continued to cry. Tears slipped from her 
eyes as easily as the leaves from the neem tree in the temple- 
yard in the winter. Daji was tender to his wife, but felt 
helpless. He felt sorry that he had to leave her for a few 
207 
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days, but decided to go all the same when his friend Rama- 
ohandra called for him to go on the trip to Bombay. 

“Ill our home we do not like the husband to be away, 
especially as he is the ‘nurse-in-charge’ for a young wife 
when she is ill. Kusum has been too ill to move, Ramachandra, 
and that is why 1 don’t want Daji to leave Poona just now.” 
Great-aunt Yamuna was trying to convince Daji’s friend, 
but Daji knew that a little more insistence and great-aunt 
Yamuna would say “yes” After all, Kusum was slowly 
growing stronger. She could actually sit up in bed, and 
the children wore allowed to visit her bedroom and amuse 
her. She always loved the baskets of flowers that were 
brought to her, fragrant chamelly, jai and jui. When 
these came to her she looked at them almost greedily Ike a 
child looking at sweetmeats. Gently she would put boti her 
hands beneath the mass of blossoms and lift them to her hose, 
burying her face in them. But Daji knew that every nime 
anyone other than a child entered the room she began to cry. 
Ho would do an}i;hing for her if only she could just gettwell 
and start smiling again. He had spent many anxious ni ghts 
sitting by her bedside, wondering if ever she would look at him 
again with her shy brown eyes and blush that delicate mo ther 
of pearl and smile 1 She was so pale, white rather than pale, 
white like the jai flowers she caressed. In her white night 
garment she had looked almost umeal, ethereal. He touched 
her to make sure it was his own Kusum. But every time he 
came to her, she wept. 

Great-aimt Yamuna used to take turns with Awwa to 
sit with Kusum in the afternoons while Daji took a bicycle 
ride to town to stretch his legs. That was perfectly in order, 
foi it did not matter that Daji was away for an hour or two. 

“But away from Poona, Daji ? No, my boy, not just 
yet,” aunt Yamuna shook her silver-grej^ head. Daji smiled 
ruefully, seeing his trip to Bombay begin to fade. 

Aunt Yamuna was with Kusum again. 

“You must eat a little more, my child,” Daji heard her 
coax the invalid. But Kusum felt a revulsion for food, 
and begged for pomegianates and grapes instead. This was a 
sign not easily ignor^, and while Kusum’s mother gossiped 
about the fruit that Daji brought to his sick wife being eaten 
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by the children in the family, it soon became the talk that 
Daji’s wife was going to have a baby. 

“Think of that now!” exclaimed Awwa. “My poor child 1 
And how we didn’t know that there wore two lives and not 
only one in danger with that horrible fever I But now we 
may thank the Giver of Life that all is goiug to be well,” she 
sighed with relief. 

The news came as a surprise to Baji. He wondered 
how Kusum, so weak and frail, could be expected to sustain 
an additional life in her delicate body. But it delighted 
great-aunt Yamuna more tlian any other member of the 
family. 

“A young wife’s married life is not complete without 
an off-spring, my dear,” she laid down her maxim with benign 
satisfaction. 

Kusum became the centre of a great deal of attention. 
In spite of the boycott of foreign goods she received a 
number of silk saris, gifts in honour of the offspring on its 
way. Great-aunt Yamuna bustled about with old brocade for 
her bodices. 

Kusum’s mother then stopped in and insisted on taking 
her daughter away to her own home. But Daji voted against 
it, knowing the feeling of antagonism in the Patwardhan 
home against the wada. So his mother-in-law had to satisfy 
herself with visiting her daughter every few hours. She had, 
however, taken all Kusum’s jewels and gold into her own 
custody, except her daughter’s favourite ornament, a gold belt 
studded with jewels, from which she would not part. 

The jewelled belt in the Saraf bride’s set had always 
remained in the possession of the new bride until she began 
to lose her slender waist. Yahini had worn it for three years 
until she had shown signs of having her first baby. Then, 
when Kusum married Baji, she received the belt on the night 
he brought her home, and ever since her wedding she had 
worn it every day. With her serious illness, however, all her 
jewels had been locked away in her own safe where they 
remained untouched- When she was beginning gradually 
to be about again, Awwa pressed her to wear the belt. “Wear 
it my dear, it looks so pretty, it won’t be very long before 
it becomes too tight,” she laughed happily. To Awwa the 
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prospect of a new arrival in the wada maternity room was 
like a new lease of life. New brides and new babies were 
to her a si^n of prosperity and, for that matter, to Awwa a 
new calf in the cowshed was as sacred. It was new kittens 
that annoyed her beyond reason and, thank God, the enor¬ 
mous dog living in Gopika’s yard was a male beast, Dada 
often wondered what would have happened had the dog 
been a bitch and littered the courtyard with puppies. “I 
am sure Awwa would leave for her pilgrimage then,” he would 
laugh. “And bo away from her worldly desires of rearing new 
babies every year,” Pantoba had often teased the namiy. 
But children she adored, and if a year happened to pass with¬ 
out a new birth in the vicinity she felt as if things had nob 
been quite normal. At last Kusum had proved her worth 
and Awwa was pleased with her. 

“But my child, do wear the jewelled belt. I tell you, 
you will soon be too large to wear it.” Kusum of course 
loved to wear the belt; it was the one ornament for which 
she had a real passion and which she had refused to let her 
mother take away, and so she accepted Awwa’s advice and 
decided to put it round her waist. She unlocked her safe 
and brought out the round silver casket containing the piece, 
but instead of the belt she saw only the pink tissue inside the 
box. Scared, she screamed. Daji reading on the balcony 
shot into the room wondering whether a snake had bitten his 
wife. 

“The belt, it’s stolen!” she cried. “Oh what will mother 
say,” she stammered. 

She was white wich shock. Baji wondered what her 
mother had to do with it, but tried to console her as much as 
he could. He sent word to Dada, but Kusum, hysterical and 
uncontrollable, ran down the stairs and called for her mother 
as she ran. Knowing that her strength was unnatural, Daji 
ran after her and carried her back to Vahini, while to his 
brother who had just come up he gave news of the theft from 
an innermost safe in the bedroom. 

Once Awwa came to know about it, the tidings soon 
reached the four corners of the home. The nanny cafled the 
servants together and demanded to know the truth. The 
children on hearing the news had already become excited 
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and nervous fearing they might encounter a thief in their bods 
in the night. Mohana sat in a corner crying, ‘'Oh Divine 
Flute-Player, please, this is the best belt in the world. Let 
our jewelled belt come back to us, Bhayya’s wife has to 
wear it. Bal’Baban’s wife has to wear it and then all the 
other boys’ wives have to wear it. Please. Divine Krishna, 
send back the belt and we will i^ray r(fund your shiino a 
hundred and eight times.” The little girls ciied, and prayed, 
even tin;^ Shashi, who sat with her fat little hands on her eyes 
to concentrate the better. 

In the mean time Dada had sent word to the Police Sta¬ 
tion. When the Jahasirdar came back from the jewel shop 
Dada told him Hie distressing news. To his utter surprise, 
however, the Jahagirdar pretended to be tranquil and 
detached from worldly possessions. 

“I would not permit myself to be distressed,” he said 
with cultivated poise. “Children, why be so perturbed ?• 
He who has enough does jiot steal. So we convince ourselves 
that someone ne^y has stolen it.” He could not keep a note 
of mockery out of his voice. Yet Dada could not bo casual 
about the loss, and Daji agreed with him that the thief was 
sure to be someone familiar with the wada, someone who 
knew the house ratlier well. “Of course, he ^yould not be on 
the premises now,” he said to Pantoba. 

Vahini found a most oppressive atmosphere prevailing 
in the kitchen. Awwa had abused the unknown thief in 
such strong language that in her presence each of the servants 
walked about the place like guilty cats that had stolen cream. 
Yet they had all come to Vahini and begged her to believe 
that having eaten salt in the master’s home they would not 
be unfaithful to his household. 

The enquiries continued, while Kusum’s mother abused 
the “cursed house of the Saraf”. Her daughter was still 
weeping. “I told you to give the belt into my keeping,” her 
mother had scold^. “My mother guarded everything in 
my room more jealously than her own life,” Kusum cried to 
Vahini. “She never forgot to look up my little knick-knacks 
every night before leaving my room to go home.” The girl 
was getting hysterical again. 

The search for the thief continued, with questions from 
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Bada, appeals from Pantoba and enquiries from Daji. The 
Jahagirdar, secretly pleased at the plight of his grand-nephews, 
decided to give the servants a few words of advice in a talk. 
Ho begged the miscreant to give himself up. 

“According to the great philosophy”, he began sanctimo¬ 
niously, “those who steal worldly goods are not as great 
offenders as those w^o steal man’s faith in his neighbour 
and in his own sublime nature. Thefts of worldly goods, after 
all, occur when and where there is a scarcity of those goods. 
But see that nobody steals your faith in the inborn goodness of 
man,” he ended with a mocking look at Pantoba, who how¬ 
ever was not discouraged from continued appeals to the 
servant^. 

Great-aunt Yamuna was more practical about earthly 
things. She said to the servants, “Listen, my children, I 
was born in this house, my nephews and nieces, their children 
and their children’s children. Never have we known a theft 
in this blessed home of our birth. You have lived hero in 
contentment, generation after generation. We have lacked 
for nothing. Now the heirloom has disappeared. I don’t 
know who had this very sinful desire of stealing from the 
very innermost safe in the wada” 

Baji, suspicious because of Kusum’s mother’s constant 
interference in their lives, wanted to know from his wife 
why she had shouted for her mother when the belt was found 
to be missing. Kusum swore by all the gods in the shrine 
that she had not given the belt to her mother when the 
latter had taken the other ornaments away to the Patwardhan 
wada, but there had been some talk in the Patwardhan 
family about dividing the bride’s set between the Jahagirdar 
and Baji. 

Baji, who knew of course that Abba had left the bride’s 
sert to the family as such, stipulating that it was always to be 
worn by the new bride in the family as it always had been 
in the past, was disgusted to think that every time his wife’s 
mother was mentioned the talk was about property or money. 

“I am going to ask your mother if she knows where you 
had put the belt,” he now suddenly said and immediately 
precipitated another quarrel, Kusum blaming him, as she 
wept, that he^ was calling her mother a thief. She beat 
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her brow with the gold bracelet on her wrist, and working 
herself into a state of hysteria again, suddenly ran out and 
made for the well in the backyard. I)aji, recovering from his 
surprise, easily overtook her and carried her back oiKie again 
to Vahini, and then left her alone for a while at his sister-in- 
law’s suggestion. 

Kusum begged Vahini to let her g<i back to Ikt mother, 
and thinking that this was perhaps the wisest course to cjuieten 
the girl, Valiini sent for a tonga and without lt*tting Daji 
know took his wife to the Patwardhan home. Kusum clung 
to Vahini during tlieir short drive and when they arrived 
whispered frantically, “Please don't let the police know about 
the theft. I know where the belt is, only don’t let the police 
know.” • 

She was trembling as they carried her into the house, and 
tlie strain and hysteria of the last day or two had so ex¬ 
hausted her, in aheady such a low state of health, that slie 
collapsed and fainted. 

When she arrived home later that niglit, liowevor, Vahini 
told Dada what Kusum had said, and the two of them talke‘d 
and argued till late to find ways of hushing up the whole 
affair. The last place they would want to take it to would be 
the police, for indeed the family honour was at stake. They 
decided in the end to dismiss the whole affair by saying that 
the belt had im^rely been mislaid and had been found in 
Kusum’s sari chest. 

In the mean time Kusum, whose condition was very 
serious, was fighting fever and delirium and constantly talk¬ 
ing about the belt, reproaching it that it had brought her so 
much trouble and sorrow. 

All eyes were on Kusum. “Well, after all, the belt is not 
lost,” were the consoling words she heard when slie regained 
complete consciousnes.s after her prolonged fever, “nevei 
mind, the belt is nor lost.” 

Slowly she was gaining strength, and life called her back 
again. She asked for Vahini and Dada to get her gold 
bangles made smaller, as they were now slipping off her 
hands. Daji did not like her to wear ornaments, so she asked 
Dada to get this done. 

Life flowed on like water, over rocks and over smooth 
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sands. No one spoke about the belt, and they would not speak 
of it until Kusum wished to tell them where it was. Days 
passed and the weeks mounted up to a month. 

One day Dada received a long letter from Kusum’s 
uuele, a bosom friend of the Jahagirdar’s. After having read 
it through he called his wife. “Listen to this,” he said to her, 
“here is some exceillent material for a short story.” He 
began to read from the letter: 

“But old Patwardhan did not arrive alone. The faithful 
Rakhma followed him, her face covered with her sari. She 
fell at the Jahagiidai’s feet and held him by the ankles, 
begging, ‘Have mercy on my son. He took the belt, he stole 
it. He overpowered me when I was cleaning and brushing 
the milstress’s jewellery. He threatened to commit suicide 
after killing me if T gave him away. He forced me to leave 
the Patwardhan house in the night. Oh masters, my son has 
turned a gangster. He was leading a gang of thieves and 
stealing from big bouses. 1 have not eaten a mouthful in 
peace since I left the house. Oh my masters ! I have not 
slept a wink!’ She was hoarse with weeping.” Dada 
stopped reading. 

Vahini looked puzzled. “Rakhma V’ she said, “But 
that is a Patwardhan servant. Does that mean to say ...” 

“Wait my dear,” Dada admonished, “be patient till 
you hear the whole of the story. I give it first prize for 
ingenuity 1” He continued to read: 

“The Jahagirdar agreed with Patwardhan that the 
woman Rakhma should be sent back to Poona. He promised 
her that everything possible would be done to bring her 
son back to her,” 

Dada looked up from the letter at his wife. “Yes, believe 
it or not, it is all written here by Kusum’s uncle and at the 
end there is a note from the Jahagirdar.” 

“Please read it to me,” she said, “all of it.” 

“It’s not worth it,” said Dada crumpling up the papers. 

“All this fuss about a long account of the theft because 
Kusum’s mother was afraid that I would want to keep the 
jewelled belt for my sons’ wives,” said Vahini, her eyes tired, 
her cheeks pale and transparent. Then, timidly, she spoke 
agaifi, “I don’t like to say these things, because they will 
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hurt Daji, but I hope he knows about Kusum’s gold, that she 
has given it into her mother’s keeping.” 

“The goldsmith swears that the belt he dismantled for 
Kusum’s mother had some beautiful jewels in it. I am sure 
it was our own belt. She could not succeed in getting the 
alloy mixed with the gold in time, all because Kusum challen¬ 
ged her to give up the belt at once. And*fco save everybody’s 
face this brilliant story of Rakhma’s son Khaki was invented.” 

“But why the Jahagirdar should be so protective towards 
the whole aiFair puzzles me,” Vahini said. 

“I say, I hope he is not playing dirty with Kusum’s 
gold !” 

“But you must not tell Daji about this gold. He will 
scold Kusum, and then she will really go off her head. Let 
her liave her child without any more of this terrible strain,” 
Vahini murmured, happy in the thought that another day of 
life had passed with a measure of success and a happy home 
for the children. Dada was amazed to see her yawn like a 
little girl and slip into a gentle sleep. 

“Good night, madam clean conscience,” he said as he 
touched her hair tenderly. 
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When a people had lived under a foreign yoke for genera¬ 
tions; when living below the breadline was a matter of course 
for millions and ^ starvation a common condition ; when a 
people was deprived of self-assurance and was living under such 
conditions that it^was impossible to retain their self-respect 
as humaji beings ; when a people drudged and wondered if 
ever the breath of freedom and happiness would cool their 
fevered brow, then they must needs cling to any hope, how¬ 
ever faint, and the glimpse of the distant goal it lends. 

Gaiidhiji took the reins into his hands when Lokmanya 
Tilak passed away. The spark of freedom had been ignited. 
It lit more fires around it, and grew into a conflagration 
of fervour, a passionate determination to throw off oppres¬ 
sion. 

In the months of September and October of 1921 
public passions rose to boiling point. The Ali Brothers were 
to be prosecuted for provocative utterances made in Karachi 
and their speeches were lepeated throughout the country from 
numerous platforms as a protest against the prosecution, 
the gesture culminating on the 16th of October with protest 

meetings all over the country. Words such as “.India 

would start Civil Disobedience, establish complete indepen¬ 
dence, and hoist the flag of the Indian Republic at the 

Ahmedabad session of the National Congress.” caused 

more than a mere flutter in Government circles. 

The Ali Brothers were arrested and became the rallying 
point not only for the high-flying passions of the newly awak¬ 
ened patriots, hut also for Gandhiji’s encouraging speech 
which repeated the “throat” of Karachi, that of the establish¬ 
ment of an Indian Republic. 

In the following month the Working Committee of the 
National Congress met and authorized every province to under¬ 
take Civil Disobedience on its own responsibility including the 
non-payment of taxes. 

The wada saw months of travail while India seethed. 
Daji spent most of his time by the bedside of his sick wife. 
A miscarriage had left Kusum weaker and more hysterical 
^16 
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than before, and now it was feared that she was suffering from 
consumption. 

The death of Mr. Joshi in a motorcar accident had been 
such a shock to Vahini that she walked about benumbed for 
weeks. And now there was Madhav to be considered too; 
he became the responsibility of widowed aunt Chandu who 
was herself left homeless with her brother’s sudden death. 
And there had been even more mishfftune. Pantoba’s wife 
had died of smallpox and left Pandu and his baby sister 
orphans in Vahini’s arms. 

‘'Abba left,” Vahini sighed to herself, “and peace and 
happiness left this house with him.” 

But Awwa, working harder than ever before, and great- 
aunt Yamuna, faithful as ever as she engaged herself in prayer, 
were together a tower of strength to Vahini, and an unsooji 
force which encouraged her to carry on in spite of sorrow 
and anxiety. 

From Suresh and Lopamudra detaikd. accounts came of 
the part their family was playing in the approachiiig pre¬ 
parations for the boycott of the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to India, and these formed part of the many conversations 
between visitors from Nagpur and the family in the w(td<i. 
News about Bhayya, who had been to a National school with 
Suresh’s nepht'w in the Central Provinces, was that he was 
eagerly waiting for the day ho could declare himself (dghteen 
when he could become a Congress volunteer. Abba, it was 
said, was never in one place for long. He travelled from 
village to village, from home to home, but never was he 
tempted to make a speech or to work in any one place. 
Spinning had become a habit for his hands and an accompani¬ 
ment to his thinking. 

“He is inconspicuous in dress and bearing, and mingles 
with the people wherever he is visiting. I don’t know why, but 
he often goes to yogis’ ashrams and suggests that rather than 
practise disregard of the world, they go among the villagers 
and teach children to say their prayers properly and explain 
to them what they mean. He begs them to go and dig the 
fields for alms, and warns them that in the coming age no one 
will be tolerated who does not give work in exchange for food. 
But the next day he will quietly leave again, and for weeks 
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stay ill a backroom in Lopamudra’s house living on water and 
oil ‘fruit and roots’, I believe. But he is happy and says he 
would consider it a sin fur him if he did not at least try and 
catch a glimpse of the message of the modern visionary, 
Gandhi.” 

Then one day Vahini received a poem in Marathi from 
Lopamudra. It refel'red to the expected visit of the Prince 
of Wales. 

“What are you ? A mere man : flesh and bones 
like any other creature. 

But what you symbolize is hideous rule 
And violent, cruel oppression. 

The millions of your land kept ignorant, 

That so-(3alled representatives of yours 
Preserve, perpetuate, prolong the brutal rule. 

You can’t tell them the truth, 

So get out! 

Ill protest we shall burn all foreign cloth 
To symbolize our deep contempt 
Of tWs so monstrous a regime.” 

In measured rhythm the poem continued in Lopamudra’s 
careful and precise Marathi incorporating the sentiments: 
“Our volunteer movement all over India will make your [the 
Prince’s] bodyguard tremble, and our Muslim brothers of 
the Khilaphat movement are not meek and mild, remember. 
Hartal and boycott will haunt you and follow you wherever 
you go in this the land of our birth which you and yours have 
made into a land of misery for us.... ” 

It was not long after this that Poona watched the violent 
rioting that broke out in Bombay on the landing of the 
Prinoe of Wales. Gandhiji fasted for five days as a penance 
for the violence of the mob. The Prince’s visit to Calcutta 
was to be marked by sky-high bonfires of foreign 
goods, and the deserted streets with shops closed were to 
demonstrate the protest and determination of an insulted 
people. 

As a consequence, the Government tightened its hold on 
all sides. Volunteer organizations were declared illegal not 
only in Bengal, but also in the United Provinces and in the 
Punjab, and repressive laws were freely enforced. In spite 
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of this intimidating attitude of the Government, however, the 
hartal in Calcutta on the arrival of the Prince was complete, 
and the bonfixes of British goods burnt all the brighter b(‘- 
causo of the spirit of revolt and contempt that lit them. 

The people had the enthusiasm; they had the desire to 
wield the new weapon. 

From Bardoli in Gujerat a letter fre^ Gandhiji went out 
on the 1st of February to the Viceroy. 

“....It was intended under the resolution of the All* 

India Congress Committee.to make Bardoli the first 

unit for mass Civil Disobedience in order to mark the national 
revolt against the Government’s consistently criminal refusal 
to appreciate India’s resolve regarding the Khilapliat, the 

Punjab and Swaraj {self-government) .Repression of a 

violent typo had taken place.In the circumstances there 

is notliing before the country but to adopt some non-violent 
method for the enforcement of its demands, including the 
elementary rights of free speech, free a8s6ciation and a free 

press.The lawless repression (in a way unparalleled 

in this unfortunate country) has made immediate adoption of 
mass Civil Disobedience an imperative duty. The Working 
Committee of the Congress has restricted it only to certain 
areas to be selected by me from time to time. And at present 

it is confined only to Bardoli.. But before the 

people of Bardoli actually commence mass Civil Disobedience, 
I would respectfully urge you as head of the Government of 
India finally to revise your policy and set free all the Non¬ 
co-operating prisoners who are convicted or under trial for 

non-violent activities.In this urging I am asking Your 

Excellency to do what is today being done in every country 
which is deemed to be under civilized government.’’ 

The Government of India, however, under the Viceroy 
Lord Reading, was not prepared to concede any of the demands 
of the Congress. 

In retaliation against Police attack on a Congress proces¬ 
sion, angry masses set fire to the Police Station at Chauri- 
Chaura. 

“That is where his philosophy is going to lead the people! ” 
shouted his enemies. His friends begg^ him not to be dis¬ 
mayed at the spectacle of violence which to them was but 
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the natural consequence of generations of oppression and hat¬ 
red. But Gandhiji, uncompromising in his convictions, con¬ 
demned violence and would accept no excuse for it. He 
declared outright that the programme of Civil Disobedience 
for Bardoli was suspended. 

So the grand attack against injustice w^as called off on 
the (*ve of the battle, wlien enthusiasm was gathering momen¬ 
tum and tlie SatyAgrahis were awaiting orders. It was a 
shock for the nation, keyed up as it w’'as in expectant hope. 

But in spite of the fact that he had called off the offensive 
this non-viol(‘nt rebel caused the Government great anxiety. 
The articles he published from week to week were seditious to 
the last word, if it is sedition to demand freedom. 

On the 18th of March Gandhi ji was arrested. 

Serene and indomitable he stood in the dock, clad in a 
rough loin-cloth, and pleaded guilty at the “Great Trial” on 
the 18th of the same month at Ahmedabad. He admitted his 
res])onsibility for the Chauri-Ohaura and other occurrences, 
and made a statement in wdiioh he said: 

“1 owe it perhaps to the Indian public and to the public 
in England, to placate which, this prosecution is mainly taken 
up, I should explain why from a staunch loyalist and co- 
operator I have become an uncompromising disaffectionist 
and non-co-operator.” 

He explained how he began his public life in 1893 in 
South Afri(*a in a troubled atmosphere. His contact with 
British authorities in that country only went to prove to him 
that he had no rights as a man because he was an Indian. 
His services to the British during the Boer War, the Zulu War 
and the Great War, were loyal and earned him medals and 
commendations. He had hoped by such services to gain 
eventually a status of full equality in the Empire for his 
countrymen. But he had his first shook when the Rowlatt 
Act was passed, a law which robbed his people of even the last 
vestige of freedom. 

“I felt called upon to lead an intensive agitation against 
it. Then followed the Punjab horrors, beginning with the 
massacre at Jallianwala Bagh and culminating in crawling 
orders, public floggings and other indescribable humiliations.... 

The Punjab crime was whitewashed and the semi-stafved 
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masses of India are slowly sinking to lif(‘leHsness. Little do 
they know that their miserable comfort represents the bro¬ 
kerage they got for the work they do for the foreign exploiter, 
that the profits and the brokerage are sucked from the masses. 
Little do they know that or realize that the Government es¬ 
tablished by law in British India is carried oji for this exjjloita- 
tion of the masses. 

1 have no doubt whatsoever that both England and the 
town-dweller in India will have to answer, if theie is a God 

above, for this crime against humanity.The law itself 

in this country has Ixien used to serve the foreign exj)loiter 

.In ninety-nine out of hundred cases, justice has been 

denied to Indians as against Europeans in the Courts of India. 
It is the experience of almost every Indian who has had 
anything to do with such cases. In ray opinion the adminis¬ 
tration ot the law is thus prostituted consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously for the benefit of tlu^ exploiter. 

The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and their 
Indian associates in the administration of the country do not 
know that they are engaged in the crime 1 have attemj)ted to 
describe. 

The only course open to you, the judge and the asses¬ 
sors, is either to resign your posts and thus disassociate your¬ 
selves from evil if you feel that the law are you called upon to 
administer is an evil and that in reality 1 am innocent, or to 
inflict on me the severest penalty if you believe that the system 
and the law you are assisting to administer are good for the 
people ot this country and that my activity is therefore 
injurious to the public weal.” 

Six years, imprisonment was the verdict of the judge who 
reminded the assembly that six years was the earlier verdict 
on Tilak, ‘the father of Indian unrest’. “I am proud to accept 
the six years,” said Mahatma Gandhi who felt privileged to 
be treading the path of Tilak the Great. 

When Gandhi was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment 
the crowded court heard it. The pack^ streets echoed it, 
and every mouth carried the news further, conveying it to 
towns and villages and into every home. 
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“Time gallops away with limits that are young! They 
were babies only just the other day, Vahirii, how these children 
have grown in the last five years.” Bliay^^'a, now a full- 
fl(‘dged Congressman^ was talking to Vahini. He was clad 
m handspun and handwoven khaddar, 

“Yes, it IS J925 and the twins are ten years old,” Vahini 
r<‘pli(xl, intensely aware of the memory of Bhayya at her 
weeding t€‘n years before “Bal’Baban looks just as you did 
when J was married,” she said affectionately to her young 
brother-in-law. 

“Ah ! my boy, how sad your mother is not alive to see you 
become so great a man,” said great-aunt Yamuna expressing 
her opinion of Congress prisoners. 

Awwa was so overcome at Bhayya’s sudden and unex¬ 
pected visit to Mahableshwar that she had to keep on wiping 
her eyes for which she Uvsed the end of her sari. 

“Your mother was not to experience the joys of this life, 
my boy. No, Mai was onl}' meant to give you to the world. 
Leaving her brood young, she has gone from worldly glory 
to the abode of God,” the old nanny sobbed. 

“No Awwa, you must not cry. T think Mai was lucky 
to have left this world when she was at the height of her 
happiness. Just think of all that this household has gone 
through these t»en years,” comforted great-aunt Yamuna. 

“Yes, she would never have been able to face Bapu's 
death,” Bhayya added thoughtfully. 

A hundred fears shot through Vahini’s mind as she sat 
memding Kusum's knee-length socks and listening to Bhayya’s 
mellowed voice. She caught her breath as she prayed in¬ 
wardly that Dada might be cured of his malaria here in the 
healthy climate of Mahableshwar this summer. She felt as 
if she wanted only one thing in life and that was Dada’s 
health. For years now he had suffered from malaria until 
he had become practically bedridden. As she now listened 
to the conversation about the deaths of Mai and Bapu, she 
was frightened. 

Accustomed constantly to leap up to see if her husband 
222 
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want(*d anything, she quickly got up. 

“You must come and talk to him, Bhayya, he loses heart 
so.” She led Bhayya to Dada’s room and left them together. 

A pale, sick man, hollow-eyed and unshaven for weeks, 
lay on his bed. 

“Bhayya,” he held out both hands as he called affection¬ 
ately to his young brother. ,, 

“Dada, you must get well. Vahini says you worry too 
much.” 

But these words instead of cheering up the sick man, 
shattered him completely. He broke down like a child and 
sobbed in Bhayya’s arms. 

“Bhayya, you have done the right thing. You have given 
yours('lf to the cause. Abba did well in taking you away from 
Poona. And Daji has devoted himself to his duties as a 
householder. 1 have done neither. My wife has kept the 
liousehold going tor the last three years, Bhayya. . I have 
been little more tlian a corpse.” Dadas voice sounded 
hollow. 

“You mean the dairy? Yes, 1 s&w the backyard crowded 
w ith buffaloes. Pantoba told me that Vahini milked most of 
them herself, while he went out to deliver the milk, long be¬ 
fore suinise.” Bhayya’s tone betrayed his admiration. 

“Bhayya, Bhayya, can there be a greater insult to Mai’s 
and Bapu’s memory? Did they even dream that the beauti¬ 
ful, educated daughter-in-law they chose would be forced to 
labour to keep the family alive ? And that their wretched 
son, the eldest of the family, should be so helpless ? Oh 
Bhayya, I wish T were dead!” Dada threw himself back on 
the pillows. 

“Hush, Dada ! Can you imagine Vahini’s sorrow if you 
were dead ? Will that help her ? You know, Abba and 
Siiresh w^ere in the same prison, and Abba told Suresh that 
he knew' that the wada will live as long as Vahini does not lose 
hope. She is the prop, Dada, and you are everything to 
her. You must make a big effort to get well.” Bhayya tried 
to console and encourage his sick brother. 

“She has had to provide for Madliav’s education too, 
lately. You know that Mr. Joshi saved hardly any money. 
What little he had was left in Chandu’s care in the form of gold 
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and silver. Perhaps you remember that the ruler had pro¬ 
mised to educate Madhav. Well, I am afraid Chandu had 
some trouble in proving that she was Madhav’s rightful 
guardian and all the gold and silver was spent in that 
connection. Anyhow' Madhav is now' free, 1 think the Rajah 
had his eye on him for a future son-in-law. He’s a handsome 
and brilliant boy and actually passed his Matriculation at 
fifteen.” To the sick man it was a great relief to talk to 
Bhayya whom he now, after five years, found an adult, 
understanding and responsible. 

‘‘JJada, you are talking too much. You have to rest now'. 
We shall talk about all these things as soon as you feel better,” 
Bhayya said gently, but Dada, unheeding, continued. 

“He stayed at home for two years because there was no 
money for college education for him, I’hey did not tell 
his sister this and Chandu was trying to save up for his fees.” 

”80 Madhav goes to the University thenT’ Bhayya said. 
”He should be seventeen now. And has Chandu married 
again at last 

“Yes,” spoke Dada, “she is married, but her marriage is 
not all happiness. She is in Bombay and Madhav lives in 
her house, but her husband has a real animosity tow'ards him. 
Chandu wants Madhav to stay with her, but Chandu’s husband 
wants him to leave. 1 ’he quarrel has abated somewhat since 
Vahini sends him his fees.” 

Dada talked like a man who had been deprived of that 
ability for a long time. He talked on and on, and Bhayya who 
had not before, as a boy, fully known and understood all these 
problems of the home and family, sat quietly listening, trying 
to accustom himseli’ to the difficulties. He felt a sense of 
guilt at not having any definite solution to offer for the family 
problems. He had no time to earn and contribute to the 
family income. He could not stop the bickerings. He could 
not stay to nurse the sick as he was due back at his work 
centre in a village almost immediately. 

He had heard from Lopamudra that the quarrels between 
Kusum’s mother and Awnva had reached such a point that 
Dada had asked Daji to establish a separate household even 
if it w^ere inside the uxida, just for the sake of peace for Kusum. 
There Kusum’s mother ruled supreme while the sick girl lay 
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in the grip of a disease that slowly wa8t(‘d her awa}". 

The Jahagirdar, friend and favourite of Kusum’s father, 
gave al! his time to tlie jewel shop to relieve Daji so that he 
could nurses and attend to his young wife. Daji luid to spend 
so inuoli money tliat he soon found himself iji a j)o.sition where 
he had to borrow from the Jahagirdar to ])ay the doctors. 
Then he was informwi that Kusum wouJ/1 not recover again 
and he d('oided to take her away from l^ona. lie took a 
wing of a house in Panchgani luvir Mahableshwar ho})ingthat 
at least Kusum’s last days would be spent with him fn‘e from 
her mother’s influoju:e and interference. 

Then came the summer holidays. A Gujerati mercliant 
in wdiose business Chandu’s husband was employed, put a 
bungalow in Mahableshwar at Oliandu’s dis})osal for the s(‘a- 
son. Considt‘riiig how w'eak Dada was from malaria, Chandu 
8 ugg('sted that her nioc(^ Vahiiii might bring tlie whole family 
from the v)ada for a holiday at the hill station, and that they 
could stay in the bungalow, Chandu herself and her husband 
going there for a short stay and returning to Bombay fre¬ 
quently as it suited them. 

The Jahagirdar did not condescend to accompany 
the family. Whenever he and Kusum’s parents wish^ to 
see the invalid they stayed at an hotel in Mahableshwar or 
in Panchgani. Pantoba stayed in Poona to look after the 
home and the dairy. 

The children who were visiting Mahableshwar for the 
first time were excited. Chandu’s husband, however much 
he disliked Madhav, could not help liking Madhav’s sister, 
his wife’s niece. And Vahini’s children were always around 
Chandu when she was at the bungalow. 

‘T want the children to be happy and really to have a 
good holiday,” Vahini said. “I never want to impart my 
worries and anxieties to them, Chandu. I don’t want them 
to know sorrow and want. Childhood passes away so quickly. 
Let them live and enjoy it unliindered and unselfccmsoiously.” 

And even though Dada was ill and Vahini was kept 
constantly busy nursing him or managing the house, she 
contrived to let the children make the most of the holiday in 
Mahableshwar. 

Great-aunt Yamuna nodded her admiration of . Dada’s 
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wife, and Awwa thanked the guardian deities of the earth 
for installing such a goddess in Dada’s home. 

“What should we do without her, my dear, what would 
anyone do without horT’ Awwa sighed fondly. 

To Bhayya, Vahini was also a Satyagrahi against fate 
and misfortune, and a faulty social system. 

« It 4: 

It was during this holiday at Mahableshwar that Mohana 
for the first time in her life saw an Englishman at close quar¬ 
ters. The wliite faces had frightened her at first when she 
saw a crowd of them in the big public gardens and around the 
bandstand. She was only ten and had with Bal’Baban only 
just begun to learn English. It cost her a great deal of work. 
To the pure Marathi ears of Mohana words such as “cat, 
“rat” and “mat” sounded very peculiar. But her surprise 
grew even more when one day she actually heaid English 
spoken by a real flesh-and-blood Englishman. She noticed 
that his face was very red and wondered if he was angry with 
someone. It happened in the market-place in Mahableshwar. 
Madhav who had accompanied some college friends from 
Bombay on a cycling tour to the hill-station was visiting the 
Sarafs for a couple of days. He had met Baji, who had come 
in from Panchgani, and the children, in Chandu’s car on the 
daily round when they chose a basket of ripe mangoes for 
the midday meal. While Daji was selecting and buying 
mangoes and ordering freshly picked strawberries to take back 
to Kusum, Madhav was keeping an eye on the children. As 
ho was standing on the pavement with his hand on the door 
lest the youthful battalion should rush out on to the street, 
he felt a iight pat on his shoulder and looked round to find an 
English lecturer from his College in Bombay standing beside 
him. The Englishman shook hands with Madhav, a student 
in his first college year, and looked at the children saying 
something with a friendly smile. 

Mohana who was nearest to Madhav looked up at the 
Englishman’s face and with great courage she smiled back. 
After all she was learning English too. The lecturer talked to 
Madhav for quite a while, but oh, what a terrible disappoint- 
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menti Poor Mohana felt very despondent, for not one word 
did she understand, and never once did “cat,” “hat” or “mat” 
occur in the long conversation. 

Going back home from the market Shashi rode on 
Madhav’s bicycle. The midday meal in Mahableshwar was 
always a cause of great anxiety to Awwa as the children simply 
refused to touch any food. Right throggh the meal it was 
nothing but mangoes and strawberries and, worst of all, 
Vahini did not seem to object. “Let them eat fruit to 
their hearts’ content,” she would say every time anyone 
complained. Awwa, however, was determined to feed them on 
their specially cooked rice in the mornings before they started 
off for their marketing, while great-aunt Yamuna always had 
a remedy for every illness that she thought of. She made 
sure that every bowl of mango pulp on the children’s dining 
stools had a pinch of black pepper mixed with it. “That 
will prevent them from having stomach-ache.” Besides 
which she compelled each member of the family to drink a 
glass of milk before retiring. “Milk helps to digest the 
mango,” she had insisted to Vahini whose baby boy was still 
feeding at her breast 

The midday meal was being served when BarBaban 
pame to Vahini and asked her whether he and the other 
children could accompany Madhav to the I.C,S.’s bungalow. 
The I.C.S. had invited Madhav for tennis. 

“Madhav is going to play bat and*ball,” Mohana explained 
casually as she sprawled on the grass mat on the verandah, 
where she was trying to make a drawing of the dog Motya 
with coloured chalks. 

While Motya was still making up his mind, about a 
“tongue in, or tongue out” portrait, Awwa called the child¬ 
ren fpr their meal. Vahini had no peace, the children crying 
singly or in chorus : “May we go with Madhav ?” 

“Are you not going for your evening ride on your ponies 
today, then ?” Vahini asked as she handed her sleepy baby 
to Chandu. 

“Oh, yes, we are going for a ride. But, Vahini, let the 
groom bring back the ponies and then we can stay with 
Madhav at the I.C.S.’s bungalow and come back with him.” 

To this bright idea of Mohana’s Vahini gave her consent 
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«nd after meals they ran about happily. 

As Kusum’s mother had come to Panchgani for a few 
days, Daji decided to stay in Mahableshwar for the after¬ 
noon and supervise the swings which were being tied to the 
Jamf)ul tree, for the children. He was trying out a low swing. 
Two of the bungalow servants were up the tree and one on the 
ground, finishing their operations of fixing the ropes for the 
swings, when suddenly from under the dry leaves on the 
edge of the compound crawled a long snake. In a moment 
the place was in an uproar. The servants got their sticks 
and amidst the din of the childrens’ shoutings, advice and 
suggestions, Daji killed the fearful but fascinating reptile. 
The serpent then had to be cremated, and the funeral of the 
dreaded, yet revered creature took place with due respect. 
The ceremony entranced the children even more than the 
amazing colours of the snake. They stood around, all eyes 
looking on with rapt attention. It was when the servant was 
placing the copper coin in the snake’s mouth before cremating 
it, when all was still and solemn, that Shashi for the first 
time felt overcome by sheer fright. While the other children 
were watching the operation with suppressed excitement, 
she suddenly turned and ran to the house, screaming. Mohana 
half frightened, half curious, followed her and both reached 
the unfailing resort of safety and security that was Vahini. 

m m 

“Bal’Baban is the best rider,” called Madhav from his 
bicycle to Chandu who was driving slowly in an open car as 
she accompanied the children on their ponies. 

”Yes, among those of his own age certainly, except his 
twin, mind you. I think Mohana runs him a very close second.” 
Chandu looked at the twins with pleasure. 

“Mohana, you look like a boy,’’ called out Madhav. 

“But I am a boy,” she shouted back. “Look, I am 
dressed like Bal’Baban in jodhpurs,” she insisted as she held 
up a perky little head covered with a Gandhi-cap. 

“But she can’t ride as fast as we boys can,” called Anant, 
trying to spur on his pony to demonstration. 

Rangi’s small brother, a rough lad from Chinchgao, 
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seemed to manage his pony with great skili and Pantoba’s 
son Pandu sat on his small horse, quiet but sure. When they 
reached the outer gate of the I.C.S.’s compound Chandu turned 
back and with her went the five ponies led by the groom, while 
Madhav took the five children, dressed exactly alike and almost 
of the same height, to the fashionable household of the 

The I.C.S. famous for his ultra-wostefii manner of life had 
a bevy of beautiful daughters. The six Misses Lata (Creeper) 
ranged from the ages of twenty-eight to nineteen, the youngest 
being a classmate of Madhav’s at the College. Premlata was 
the eldest and Suvarnalata the youngest. As he came into 
the porch with the five children he was greeted by six delicate 
nymphs, dressed in the flimsiest chiffon the I.C.S. could import. 
It was the first time that Mohana saw such thin saris, sleeve¬ 
less blouses and queer-looking ornaments, so she decided 
that the Bombay women must be quite different from the 
women of Poona. All Vahini’s saris had thick borders and her 
bodices were never sleeveless, and she wore beautiful thick 
gold bracelets and real pearls for earrings. Mohana stared 
from one to the other and suddenly rubbed her head bash¬ 
fully against Madhav as she became aware that they were 
looking at her just as intently. The party trailed from ther 
porch to the front hall and then into the reception room, full 
of western furniture. The Saraf children, unused to houses 
furnished in the English manner, did not at all feel at homo 
in the I.C.S. bungalow They stood holding one another’s 
hands, in spite of Madhav’s efforts to make them shake hands 
with the Creeper sisters whose pretty ripples of laughter were 
most entertaining to the children, as well as their peculiarly 
affected anglicized Marathi. The eldest Miss Creeper spoke 
prettily to Madhav. 

“Madhav ! well, well, how well this name of Lord Krishna 
suits you, especially when you have these five Pandavas with 
you.” 

“Aha I” he laughed back, “but one is a false one.” And 
he caught Mohana’s hand playing with the end of her leather 
belt. 

“Which is the false one ?” asked Miss Creeper No. 3. 
Madhav felt in the highest of spirits and was ready to amuse 
these England-returned, Paris-returned famous women of 
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Bombay. He made all the five little riders, the four boys and 
Mohana, stand in a row facing the Creeper sisters. The 
children immediately played up, but Mohana was desperately 
anxious. “If anyone discovers my long plait, whatever 
shall I do was the anxious thought in her mind. She 
walked backwards to Madhav and held her hands out to him 
behind her back. She tilted her head back and looked up 
anxiously into his face as if the whole world would collapse 
if he did not hide her long, very long pigtail which always 
gave her away. Madhav immediately guessed her anxiety 
and rested his chin on her head, announcing : “Three guesses, 
ladies! Which is the false Pandava ? Or do you think all 
five are boys ?” 

The pretty sisters had a number of guesses but failed 
completely and Mohana emerged triumphant. 

“Madhav here?” came the voice of Sir Narayan, thel.C.S., 
led by his Lady. Lady I.C.S. who usually sneered at every¬ 
thing Indian was strangely impressed by the pure Indian- 
styled riding clothes of the children. She had even sneered 
at saris, but when she went to England with her husband 
she had discovered that dressed in a sari she commanded 
more respect from her Western admirers and more admiration 
from her friends than if she tried to wear western clothes. So 
the I.C.S, household though notorious for its aping of British 
life and language yet became for chiffon sari merchants a 
source of constant profit. In a sari, after all, one became 
^'persona gfuta*' abroad, in the civihzed world of the West, 
and whatever the West said was law with Lady I.C.S. 

Sir Narayan staggered to an easy chair and greeted 
Madhav saying, “Madhav, my wife wants you to choose one 
of the six Creepers for your wife. Don’t you, my love ?” he 
turned to his wife. The six Misses Creeper were by now quite 
fascinated by the “interesting” Poona children, and an 3 rthing 
they said was prettily commented upon as “interesting”. 

The Knight made Madhav sit next to him and asked 
him questions about his plans for England. 

“When do you leave for England, young man ?” said 
Sir Karayan, shaking a cocktail. 

“Look at doggy, dear,” said Lady I.C.S. as she knelt 
in front of a pet dog. 
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Madhav told Sir Narayan that he did not feel at case to 
accept his kind offer to send him abroad. “Not before I get 
my degree anyway,” he said nervously. As he was talking, 
Madhav looked at the lady with her dog and her cigarette 
holder and was glad the Poona children had gone into 
the garden. To their woda upbringing she was bound 
to present an extraordinary contrast t* Vahini. The lady 
in question watched Madhav carefully through the lorgnette 
she had bought in England. “The boy is very handsome 
and he’s such fun,” she murmured to herself as she sipped her 
soda. “If my daughter wants to marry him, Madhav must 
certainly go to England soon. It was a pity that hia sister 
was such an unlucky girl to be married into that stodgy stuffy 
household in Poona, most old-fashioned backward lot of 
political jailbirds.” She was careful not to give tongue to 
these thoughts in front of Madhav, who was sure to defend 
his sister promptly. She cast a covetous glance at y;ie boy. 

‘ ‘Madhav, which of my Creepers are you going to marry ? ’ ’ 
she asked as though she were merely teasing. 

“But, my love, Madhav is younger than every single one 
of your daughters, you do realize that, I hope,” said Sir 
Narayan himself sipping a whisky. 

Madhav laughed bravely and then, regaining himself, 
“Well, I’ll have to marry them all, I think,” he said boldly. 

Sir Narayan threw his head back and laughed as though 
that were the greatest joke he had ever heard. But his Lady 
felt annoyed with her husband for making a joke of it. 

“Stop it, Naru, don’t be cruel, you are just being cruel. 
Stop it at once !” 

Since his arrival in Mahableshwar this was the third 
time Madhav had heard Lady I.C.S. talk in such a manner 
to Sir Narayan. Again he hoped the Poona children were not 
listening this time to a quarrel between husband and wife. 

“Madhav, my wife has no patience with Chitpawan 
Brahmins but she loves you, my boy, and that is a great 
compliment from the Lady,” Sir Narayan tried to pacify 
his ^e. 

“That is exactly the reason why I don’t want such a nice 
boy to be wasted on a wretched Chitpawan Brahmin girl. 
He is too good for those crusty old families anyhow,” she said 
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with assurance. 

Madhav was at last relieved to find that the Poona child¬ 
ren were indeed out of hearing. The Creeper sisters were 
playing with them in the garden 

“Will you have a cocktail, Madhav ?” asked Sir Narayan. 

“No, thank you, Sir, I’d rather have lemon squash if 
I may. It’s very lK>t, even indoors.” 

Sir Narayan placed an enormous lump of ice in Madhav’s 
glass and handed the drink to him. Lady I.C.S. was re¬ 
minded by Madhav’a reference to the heat that even Maha- 
bloshwar was too hot for her delicate skin and her general 
constitution. She liked to look upon the Viceroy as an in¬ 
fallible barometer while in India. Wherever the Viceroy 
went, the heat of the Indian sun was bound to be tamed. 
Simla was the place, or maybe even Ooty at times. But 
how could she do it ? Sir Narayan’s means did not stretch 
to taking the whole household to Simla, and so she had to he 
content with Mahableshwar. It was not so bad for, after all, 
a possible garden party at Government House in this hill- 
station could make up quite nicely for the loss of so much of 
the smart society of Simla. She looked sadly at a ooloimed 
picture of the Viceroy’s residence in Simla and felt an almost 
unbearable longing to be one of the company of the elite 
in Simla. Lady Max had promised that one day she would 
introduce her to the Viceroy and, maybe, then there would 
be a possibility of an invitation from Simla. Lady I.C.S. 
felt like a fish out of water, torn away from her English friends 
and Western surroundings. 

“Madhav, haven’t you yet learnt to smoke ?” Lady I.C.S. 
asked Madhav, whose attention was drawn now to Miss 
Creeper No. 1 who was calling him from her favourite bower 
w'here the fragrant “Night Queen” grew in rich profusion. 

“No, I am afraid I haven’t yet taken to it. But Sir 
Narayan, may T bo excused ? I think I had better go to the 
tennis court. 1 promised a game to all the Misses Creeper.” 
He ignored Miss Creeper No. Ls call and ran through the rose 
bed towards the tennis court. Miss Creeper No. 1, however, 
took a short cut and confronted him at the tennis court gate. 
She narrowed her eyes and said in a half whisper, “Madhav, 
why do you avoid me always ? 1 want to talk to you alone* 
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I am so lonely and you are so cruel.” She put her arm 
round his shoulders but he, intensely embarrasst‘d, gently 
removed it, 

‘‘T am sorry,” he said, “I like to play tennis with you all, 
but T have nothing to talk about with you alone.” 

“Madhav. I sent you a note this morning,” Miss (h’eeper 
ignored his refusal. “I was waiting jmd waiting lor you, 
but you never came. I was alone then.” She looked swet‘tly 
at him. ‘'Won’t you stay for supper and then we could sit 
in my bower and talk. I am so lonely, Madhav,” 

The languid-eyed, slim and beautiful Miss ("reepor Nf). I 
frightened the very life out of Madhav. He did not know 
where to look or what to say. It was very difficult to be a 
man. When at home in Bombay Ohandu and Ayah nearly 
smothered him with cherishing and spoiling, wh(*n in Po()ua 
the battalion of wada children drove him mad asking him 
all day long to play with them, and now these (Veeper fenuiles 
surrounded him like tangled undergrowth. Yes, indeed, it 
was difficult to be a young man. Madhav had just turned 
seventeen. 

The languid Miss Creeper No. 1 might have tried some 
new means of attack but the children, bored with the stream 
of questions about Poona, about the wada and about Bhayya’s 
prison, had come closer to watch the tennis, "fhey were parti¬ 
cularly interested since they had collected balls to play tennis 
in the wadki. They asked each other when Madhav was going 
to play and the mention of his name brought a shower of 
cries for Madhav from the bevy of beauty on the tenuis 
court. Miss Creeper No. 1 let go of her victim and he ran on 
to the court with relief. 

“Madhav, these children arc a ])orfect p.syehol(;gical study 
of an old-fashioned Poona Brahmin household,” said tlie 
youngest Miss Creeper. 

‘ Very interesting,” chimed in Miss Creeper No. 3. 

“Mohana has such lovely long hair,” whispered Miss 
Creeper No. 1 trying to make conversation. “How old are 
you, Mohana?” she asked the small girl in jodhpurs. 

“I will soon be nearly eleven years and Bal’Baban is 
exactly the same, only I arrived twenty minutes before liirn,” 
said she, offering all the information she had from Awwa about 
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her birth. 

“The twins were born during my sister’s wedding, Miss 
Creeper, and I saw them when they had hardly opened their 
eyes.” 

Madhav played and the children watched. Bal’Babak 
wondered if Bhayya in the village would ever play tennis like 
Madhav. Miss Cieeper No. 1 who was not in the set walked 
daintily around the court to look at Madhav. “Funny boy, 
why do you run away from me always ?” she whispered softly 
to herself. 

That evening Sir Narayan drove his car himself to take 
the children back to the bungalow. The little boys were 
exhausted after a long evening and a heavy dinner, and 
Mohana had fallen asleep on the sofa, Madhav picked her up 
in his arms and took her home in the car without waking 
her up. 

^ Awwa tried to take the sleeping Mohana from Madhav’s 
arms saying, “Dear me, this is a substantial bit of womanhood 
already. How heavy the child gets when she is asleep!” 

Madhav could not help laughing. “A very substantial 
bit of womanhood, indeed, Awwa,” he said after her as he 
tried to unclasp Mohana’s arms from around his neck. Awwa 
carried her away and put her on her own little bed. There 
was a long sigh and the little girl was fast asleep again. 

« ♦ * « 

“Madhav, why don’t you wear khaddar like Bhayya ?” 
Mohana asked Shashi’s uncle. 

“Because I am not a Congressman.” 

“Why aren’t you a Congressman ?” 

“Everybody can’t be a Congressman.” 

“Why can’t everybody be a Congressman ?” the ques¬ 
tioner persisted. 

“What a talkative little girl this sister-in-law is,” he 
said laughingly to Vahini as he walked towards her where 
she sat mending. 

“Well, she and Nalini think they will be allowed at least 
this year to go to the Congress session,” Vahini smiled back 
at hiW 
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“To the Comrress session ? Whatever will they do 
there ?” 

“Last year their music master took a batch of boys and 
girls to the Congress session in Belgaum, for the 0 ])ening I 
should say. The welcoming songs were arranged by him, 
and Mohana and Nalini wept their eyes out because Shashi’s 
father decided they were still too young to travel and stay 
away from home and so they didn’t go.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Madhav with amusement, “so they 
think Bada will let them go to Cawnpore of all pla(‘es this 
year ?” 

“I have told Mohana that if she admires Bhayya and his 
work and follows his example, she will be like Sarojini Naidu 
one day,” Vahini said as she bit oil a piece of white ootton 
thread. 

At the sound of Sarojini Naidu’s name, Mohana who had 
been trying to concentrate on her English lesson for the next 
day, crawled across the floor in the style prescribed in the 
folk game called “The Fish”, and lay on her stomach on the 
mat next to Vahini. 

‘*WiII Sarojini Naidu be in Cawnpore then ?” she asked, 
tilting her face to look up at Madhav. 

“Yes, she is the President this year,” he answered 
seriously. 

“Does Sarojini Naidu still boycott British things, 
VahiniV’ the small girl asked again. 

“Yes, of course,” Vahini replied. 

“Madhav wears foreign cloth, Vahini,” Mohana observed. 

“You are a naughty girl not to flnisb your new English 
lesson,” Madhav said with mock anger. “You won’t be able 
to speak English like Sarojini Naidu if you don’t learn your 
lessons every day.” He was relieved to see her actually crawl 
back to her corner and continue with her homework. 

Great-aunt Yamuna who was busy packing for the 
family’s return to the wada came into the room with an 
armful of children's clothes. 

“My dear, I have asked Awwa not to wash the good 
saris. The red dust of this place is like a dye, it stains the 
white clothes so badly.” 

“Don’t let her wash any at all,” Vahini suggested, “we 
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Hhal] waHh them all at Wai in the River Krishna on our way 
back.” 

At the mention of the River Krishna, ^reat-aunt Yamuna 
made a sign of r(‘\'(‘ronoe joining her palms together and 
murmuring, “Gariga Mata, Ganga Mata/' She then collected 
various odds and ends to pack and left the room. 

Madhav was puzzled. “Why does she call the River 
Krishna, Ganga V’ he askf'd his sister. 

“Don’t you know, Madhav, that the Krishna is always 
called the Gauges i" 

“I sup}JO.se every man likes to call his rivulet the Ganges,’^ 
Madhav teased. 

Vahini laughed and eoiitinued, “Besides great-aunt 
Yamuna is still full of her pilgrimage. She went on a pil¬ 
grimage, you know, with Kusum’s mother and Daji.” 

“What did Daji make a pilgrimage for ?“ Madhav asked. 

“Kusum’.s mother said that a vicarious pilgrimage by 
Daji would heal his wife. He was not interested in the 
project; but Kusum suddenly took a turn for the worse and 
th(‘n Daji asked great-aunt Yamuna to go. ‘You have faith, 
I have none/ he said to her. But directly great-aunt Yamuna 
said she would like to go, Kusum’s mother decided that she 
wanted to go as well. Eventually we decided that Daji should 
take the women. I am glad he did. Should the worst happen 
to Kusum, Daji would never have forgiven himself if he had 
not gone.” 

“And on what pilgrimage did they actually go 

“They wont to Benares.” 

“A long way for great-aunt Yamuna at her age.” 

“Yes. And it was quite a long journey for her, for she 
took the o})portuiiity of visiting other jdaot^s as well. They 
went to Ind(uo and they stayed witli Lojmmudra’s in-laws 
foi* a week. The great-aunt decided to visit her grand¬ 
daughter in Cawnpore. While grandmother and granddaughter 
w'cre exchanging family news, Daji made a tour of the* town. 
H(‘ \ isited many Maharashtrians settled down there, most of 
them with jobs, but some as doctors and lawyers and a 
considerable number in Government services. He also visited 
Jhanshi. He says that every stone, every particle of dust 
there made his blood tingle as he was reminded of the great 
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Queen Laxmibai. Her desoendants, 1 believe, are not allowed 
to come into the town without a guard, ami no moJiument 
to the glorious struggle of the queen is allowed to be ereetful. 
She fought for freedom, that was her crime,” Vahini held up 
a border to match Mohana’s skirt she was sewing. 

“And we won’t get freedom unless we fight for it,” said 
Madhav unemotionally. 

“But surely they don’t really think that by spinning 
and weaving they are going to gain independence?” ho went 
on in a tone of protest. “Think of the soap you need to 
keep those thick dhotis clean ! And what about your saris ? 
Surely you can’t manage nine yards of such bulk around you ! 
To beat the mass to cleanliness on a laundry-stone will harrass 
a navvy!” 

Vahini smiled, and knew intuitively that Madhav’s 
protest was directed against the rich and fat Gujerati mer¬ 
chant for whom Chandu’s husband worked, rather than 
against the innocent, though bulky, handspun. 

“But Madhav, let me finish telling you about the pil¬ 
grimage,” she said tactfully. “Well, i)aji said that great- 
aunt Yamuna was as happy as a girl-bride visiting her mother 
for the first time after her marriage. Yes, such was the 
effect that Benares and the Ganges had on her.” 

“I suppose she brought back, not a bowl, but a bucket 
full of holy Ganges water with her,” grinned Madhav. 

“Daji described great-aunt Yamuna’s wonder at the 
sight of Benares. He also told the story about the amaasing 
waters of a sacred river flowing from the Himalayas under 
the ‘hanging bridge*. The story goes that the pilgrim sits 
in a basket palanquin to be carried across the sacred river. 
He carries a bundle of sticks as a symbol for proper cre¬ 
mation. The firewood is to be tied to the pilgrim’s body if he 
should die in the middle of his journey, there of course being 
no wood obtainable for cremation while he is on the bridge. 
But Daji of course teased great-aunt Yamuna and told her 
that the next step was for her to go on that pilgrimage and 
be thrown into the roaring waters below. And Daji told me 
that great-aunt Yamuna was quite prepared to even embrace 
Heath, in the heart of Mother Ganges. Yes, if the pilgrim 
survives, the firewood I suppose is very useful afterwards to 
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cook the rice and dal,” she smiled. 

“The noise in the streets of the city of Benares, ho said, 
is something to be heard to be believed. In this ever-living 
city nothing seems to change; rulers come and rulers go, 
but Benares goes on for ever. But Daji said the place is 
filthy and harbours permanent epidemic germs,” Vahini 
wont on steadily. e 

“Great-aunt who found it hard to converse with fellow- 
pilgrims in Hindi, was happy again when she found her 
Marathi priest. Kusum’s mother said she saw the girl who 
had been offered to Daji, ‘Married to a rich old landowner 
though she is, the gold looks like brass on her person, and 
pearls and diamonds like shells and glass’.” Vahini enjoyed 
mimicking Kusum’s mother’s Konkani accent. 

Madhav laughed out aloud to hear his sister impersonate 
so perfectly. 

“You should tellChandu about this pilgrimage,” he said. 
“Her husband’s old merchant friend has given money for a 
temple in Benares. I hope he gives some towards cleaning up 
the drainage. By the way, what did great-aunt Yamuna 
decide to give up ?” he asked. To him the most dreadful 
thing about a pilgrimage was that pilgrims gave up something, 
and something they relished most, for life.. 

“Mangoes, Madhav,” said Vahini, “mangoes!” 

“And she loves them so,” ho said. 

“Mohana was horrified to think that having given them 
up great-aunt would never oven be able to taste the smallest 
little piece of one again. Nahni did not mind about ripe 
mangoes, but she could not imagine anyone giving up mango 
pickle and mango jam. In fact, Awwa always has to see 
that Nalini’s ti&i-oarrier to school contains a bit of her 
favourite pickle and some saffron-coloured luscious mango 
jam I” 

“Oh yea, talking of Nalxni,” Madhav interrupted, “Sir 
Narayan and his Lady know Suresh’s father and they said 
they would like to see little Nalini. But I suppose she won’t 
be back from Indore before you leave Mahable^war?” 

Vahini ignored the subject of Nalini. “Madhav,” she 
said earnestly, “is Sir Narayan lending you the njLoney or 
does he want something else in return ? 1 mean this offer 
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to send you to England to a University there ?” 

“Oh, my sister worries about a joke 1 Who is going to 
accept that offer which carries a condition to marry one of 
his daughters ?” He shook his head violently. 

“But what impertinence !” Vahini said angrily. 

The subject of the I.C.S. and his daughters was however 
suddenly disturbed. Dada called out* for his wife, and 
dropping her needlework she went quickly into her sick hus¬ 
band’s room. 

* * * 

Ttying to amuse himself, Dada was looking thnmgh 
the newspaper leading articles for and against the different 
political parties. Suddenly he was seized by an almost un¬ 
controllable desire to laugh. He suppressed it with difficulty 
and called to his wife. 

“Listen,” he said, holding out a letter to her that he had 
received from Abba, “read this letter and then read these 
headhnes. Factions everywhere ! Our foremost leaders are 
quarrelling among themselves, Provincial leaders are fighting 
with one another, and all their underlings are doing the same. 
The Untouchables are fighting the caste people, and non- 
Brahmins are quarrelling with Brahmins, and Hindus are 
fighting Muslims, and the whole lot are fighting Gandhiji 
because he is not kind to all,” Dada groaned, 

“What is not in the well, will not come into the pail,” 
said Vahini to express her regret that the leadership was not 
united enough to practise Gandhiji’s faith in Non-violent 
Civil Disobedience. 

But at this Dada did lose control and laughed out almost 
like one slightly deranged. He threw his head back and said, 
“What is not in the well ? Ha-ha-ha! You mean what is in 
the well is coming out into the pail, ha-ha-ha ! The leader¬ 
ship of the nation has gone to pieces ; and here is your hus¬ 
band—the leadership of the home will soon be in ashes, ha-ha- 
ha 1 That’s why there are factions in the nation and disunity 
and quarrels in the home too, ha-ha-ha.” 

His laughter was bordering on delirium. Vahini had 
heard the latest rumours Kusum’s mother had spread; that 
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Daji gave most of his time to visiting his brother and neglected 
his own sick wife, and even, worse, that Vahini w^anted Daji’s 
money for her own children and had therefore poisoned 
Kiisurn’s womb by means of black magic. Had Dada perhaps 
heard Awwa talk accusingly about Kusum’s mother’s foul 
allegations ? 

“What is worry’^ig you ?” she asked him gently. “Aren’t 
you feeling better here in Mahabieshwar where it is cool ? 
Phjase do nut upset yourselt about all these things. You 
must save your strength to get better.” 

“My wife,” Dada groaned, “wherever I turn I see 
factions. Look at our own home torn to pieces—-the parti¬ 
tion of the wada. Oh, for how long am 1 to endure this misery 
of fever ? And Abba say.s I must be a strength to you. 
What strength have 1 lelt in me He buried his face in her 
neck. 

“Look, it’s lamp-time,’’ Vahini comforted, “Don’t be 
despondent. My faith cannot hiil me. Abba is right, you 
are my strength, you are my all.” She was still whis¬ 

pering endearingly to her husband when suddenly the gather¬ 
ing peace of the evening was disturbed by deafening screams 
which came from the children’s bedroom and startled the 
whole house. Vahini hastened to see w^hat could be the 
matter. 

It appeared that while she was putting the children to 
bed Awwa had been stung by an enormous black scorpion, 
but had been quick to tie a strong bandage round her foot 
to keep the poison from spreading. In a second Pandu had 
killed the horrid scorpion with a sandal and had left it on the 
spot for a servant to mop it up with a lump of cowdung. 
But Anant could not leave things alone, and mischievous 
and excited be had carried the venomous insect to Mohana’s 
bed and she had started screaming with fright. This had 
started off Shashi, and she in turn had awakened a little 
servant girl to put her on guard against the scorpion. Soon 
the chorus of screams had become uncontrollable and the 
whole house was in an uproar while poor Awwa was groaning 
with pain. 

Dada who had hardly enough strength to hold a plate 
of food, struggled out of bed and staggered into the children’s 
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room after Vahini. 

“I thought it was a snake,” he panted as he sank into 
Shashi’s bed. 

Anant came and was made to say that it was not a 
scorpion he had put into Mohana’s bed and Vahini managed 
to calm the children down again. Awwa was given a mcUmt a 
herbal preparation to allay the pain, and^a paste was applied 
to her foot. Vahini removed the carcass of the shining 
black scorpion and threw it away out of sight. 

Shashi, strictly forbidden to climb on to her sick father’s 
bed, was thrilled to have him with her now. 

“Dada, Mohana will sleep on one side of you and I on the 
other side^” she decided with a grin. 

“But I am not sleeping here, baby,” her father said, still 
exhausted from the effort he had made to get to the children’s 
bedroom. But he loved to feel his little daughter’s chubby 
cool hands on his forehead. 

“Read to us, Dada,” wheedled Shashi, and the children 
clustered around him. 

“Not me, baby, let mother read to you. What’s your 
favourite ? Let’s all listen to it, shall we ?” he said, still 
holding her palms to his hot forehead. 

Vahini never opposed or contradicted Dada in front of 
the children and had thus made them feel that Dada and 
Vahini always decided exactly the same, that the one’s per¬ 
mission or withholding of it would always count for the other 
as well. 

“Read to us from this book, Vahini,” said Mohana 
handing her sister-in-law a booklet entitled The Life and 
Songs of Kahir. The children snuggled up between Dada 
and Vahini and shouted to Anant to keep quiet. 

As Vahini read, Dada kept repeating a line here, a couplet 
there. 

“Needless it is to ask a saint 
the caste to which he belongs.” 
or 

“The moon shines within me, but I 
am blind and cannot see it.” 

or 

“Oh, my mind yearns for the Guru 
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Who will give me the true vision of Brahma 1” 
and again 

“My love for this world is like the Lotus living 
ill the water and blooming in the water, yet 
still remaining untouched by the water.” 

As Vahini finished reading, she heard her small son 
^lukunda cry in his cradle, and soon Gopika brought him in 
to her. This little boy was going to be phot/ographed with 
the twins and also alone with Shashi on his birthday. 

“BarBaban and I will soon be eleven years old and 
Mukunda is one year old. Oh Dada, please let Shashi also 
come into our photograph on Mukunda’s birthday,” Mohana 
urged. 

Dada beckoned the twins towards him and tried to sup¬ 
port himself leaning on their shoulders as he sat up. Vahini 
had left the room with Mukunda, and Dada noticed that 
Pandu had pick(‘d uj) the volume of Kabir and was looking 
through it. 

“Please tell us a story, Dada,” the children clamoured, 
“please Dada, tell us a story about Kabir.” 

“A story about Kabir, eh ?” Dada queried. 

“Yes, Kabir’s flower story,” said Pandu without looking 
up. 

The twins agreed wholeheartedly. 

“Yes, Kabir the weaver,” said Mohana. 

“Kabir, the song-maker,” said BarBaban. 

“Very w'ell,” said Dada leaning back against the cushions, 
“Kabir the poet, Kabir the mystic-philosopher.” 

He closed his eyes and continued. 

“Kabir was a Muslim, Kabir was a Hindu. Kabir had 
Muslim and Hindu disciples. And when he died his Hindu 
disciples wanted to cremate him and his Muslim disciples 
w^anted to oury him. So they started to fight over his dead 
body. And then Kabir appeared to them in a vision and 
said, ‘Lift the shroud and divide me equally.’ The Hindu 
and the Muslim disciples stopped fighting, and bewildered, 
they obeyed and lifted the shroud. And lo and behold, there 
lay a fragrant mass of fresh flowers 1” 

As Dada finished telling the little story Vahini came 
back to fetch him to bed. The story always delighted the 
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children, and they often repeated it to their little frit^ndH. 
But to Vahini the end of those fragrant flowers was again the 
beginning of disunity among the people who called themselves 
the philosopher’s devotees. 

‘‘Half of those flowers were taken to the burning ghatvS 
to be cremated and half to the cemetery. One exj)ects unity 
at least among the disciples of Kabir ^ What im])ortanco 
to gi^'e to ritual, the very ritual that he had despised 1” she 
said to herself. In her o])ini(m t-he fragraJit flowers dest'rved 
to be woven into garlands to gladden thc‘ eyes of men ; garlands 
to adorn places of worship, garlands to unite, to link togi'tlnw. 
She felt restless as she mused over the mind of man -which 
takes from jihilosophy what it wants and interprets it accord¬ 
ing to its ov\n conveniencej refuse's to understand jirofound 
issues, and perishes against trivialities. 

‘‘Next week Mukunda will be one year old,” she mur¬ 
mured to herself, changing the subject. She (piietly closed 
her eyes and prayed to God for his safety as she remembered 
with a shudder how Kusum’s mother had cursed the baby 
W’hen it was born. 

“Let him die in her womb,” she had said venomously. 
“My Kusum’s baby died and this brat got the strength in¬ 
stead,” Daji’s mother-in-law had railed. 

Vahini sighed. There were so many little agonies in life, 
and these tore at her heart. 
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Back in Poona, the family set the routine in the wada 
working again. Dada came back as thin and weak as he 
had been when they left for Mahableshwar, and as Kusum’s 
parents had come ta stay for a while with her in Panchgani, 
Daji had accompanied the family back to Poona, helping 
Vahini on the journey. 

Whether political storms tore the country into factions, 
or economic stress divided the home into two, great-aunt 
Yamuna considered it inauspicious and unlucky not to per¬ 
form the religious ceremonies which crowded the Hindu 
calendar. The lack of money did not trouble her. She might 
make the ritual a little less splendid, but the performance had 
to take place. The first birthday of a baby had very real 
religious significance and so, back in the wada, great-aunt 
Yamuna busily prepared for Mukunda’s birthday. 

The twins watched her with intense concentration as 
she held Dada’s little son against the wooden pillar at which 
Dada’s wife churned the thick rich cream every morning to 
turn it into snow-white butter. The tvada had many buffa¬ 
loes in the shed, and all the dairy work was done between 
Pantoba, Vahini and Awwa who handled the thick creamy 
milk, kept enough for the children and sold the rest. 

But the pilar now in question had stood just there 
since nobody knew when, and many a churning rod had been 
tied to it to churn curds for the wada during times of affluence 
and of adversity. 

Great-aunt Yamuna held the year-old boy in her arms 
with his feet against the pillar and made him climb it, and 
the wood shone with all the butter it had absorbed through 
the years. The baby boy’s tiny feet pushed and clutched as 
he tried to climb the slithery pillar. He shouted with glee 
as they slipped, and yet went up and up with great-aunt 
Yamuna’s aid. Awwa stood watching. 

“May he grow as old as the cotton wool and may he 
spread his household as deep and wide as the Durwa grass,” 
the old nanny blessed him. 

“Grow and live long, my baby,** Vahini murmured as 
944 
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she also stood watching how the little one climbed and 
gurgled with delight in the game. 

The feast for Mukunda’s birthday was a modest affair 
compared to any past event of the kind. Money was getting 
scarcer while expenditure increased with school fees and doc¬ 
tors’ bills. But still, it was an occasion for all the children 
to enjoy themselves. They were playing with the churning 
apparatus, and as great-aunt Yamuna turned away from the 
slippery pillar Pandu and Anant decided to climb it. Anant 
tried first, with Pandu and BarBaban assisting. He managed 
to get a little way up but soon slid down with a bang. Bene- 
fitting from this demonstration Pandu doubted the wisdom of 
trying to climb the pillar and so the children dispersed. 

Mukunda’s first dinner was a great event for Shashi, 
his eldest sister. Intrigued, she watched her small brother 
actually eating rice and dal, and giggled at the sight. 

‘Ts it tasting good, you round little milk-bowl, you ?” 
Daji asked the baby as he tickled his fat little tummy. 

“Don’t excite him, Daji I His very first meal and you 
dare to trouble him? Get you gone!” Awwa scolded 
emphatically. 

* * * * 

The Jahagirdar had gradually taken over the jewel 
shop until it was now entirely under his supervision. Daji’s 
father-in-law, who had taken over the management of Daji’s 
property, had encouraged this because he knew that Daji 
was generous with his money and spent easily on Dada’s 
family. Kusum fought with her husband to make over to 
her whatever was their share and her father played the trustee. 
The Jahagirdar had already advanced big sums to Daji and 
he now balanced their accounts by taking over Daji’s silver¬ 
ware. This caused a quarrel between the Jahagirdar and 
Daji’s father-in-law. 

“Daji is a servant in that establishment,” fumed Awwa, 
“not part-owner and husband of Kusum !” 

“He is weak, Awwa, because he is afraid that if he asserts 
himself, Kusum will be worse. He is too good for this world,” 
Vahini defended him. 
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‘\Such a cautious and careful boy he used to be, and now 
he is as detached as if he had become a sanyasi,” said great- 
aunt Yamuna, whose afternoons were taken up with the 
cleaning of temple utensils and the making of cotton wicks 
for the oil-lamps at festivals. 

Vahini had suggested that Awwa should go on a visit 
to I^opamudra at Nkgpur, where Suresh had invited Dada 
to come for a complete change of air. 

“Jjct the boy get back his health, I don’t mind where 
you send him and if it is necessary I shall go with him.” 
Awwa’s voice was genuinely concerned. She had an uncanny 
fear of fever since Mai’s death. But great-aunt Yamuna 
believed in God’s i)ersonal care for his devotees. 

When the children heard that Awwa might accompany 
Dada to Nagpur, everyone of them Avanted to go to Lopa- 
mudra’s for the next Christmas holidays. Naiini who had 
gone to her mother while the other children had been to 
Mahableshwar, told them that Nagj)ur was too hot and no¬ 
where was it as lovely as in Poona. 

“Children, go on. Pantoba is going marketing, go for 
a walk kith him,” said Vahini as the sun went down and she 
prepared to get busy with the cooking. 

“May we ask Pantoba to take us to the (’amp, Vahini ?” 
asked Mohana. 

“No, I don’t want to go to the Clamp. There are red- 
faced soldiers there and I am frightened of them,” said Naiini 
emphatically. 

“And who is asking to go to the Camp ?” scolded 
Awwa. “Do you remember the story about your great- 
great-great-aunt, or don’t you, you silly ?” Awwa asked 
Mohana. 

“Was it a red-faced soldier’s story, Awwa?” Naiini 
asked with frightened eyes. 

“Yes,” said the nanny, hoping that the girls would not 
go to the Camp area, and while Vahini busied herself with the 
cooking, the nanny told the girls the story of their great- 
great-great-aunt. Awwa was a born story-teller and she spun 
out her yarn to check Mohana’s wish to go shopping in the 
Camp area dominated by British soldiers of whom Naiini 
already had an uncanny fear. 
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So when the boys left for the City Market with Pant(^ba, 
the girls huddled together and listened to the story which had 
been told by the old lady herself and which was now being 
banded on to Mohana aged eleven 

Awwa decided to act the story and herself impersonated 
the great-great-great-aunt, the cousin of great-aunt Yamuna. 

“My dears, may the Almighty never bring back those 
days of 1858! May the Divine Flute-Player save us from red¬ 
faced soldiers and black-masked bandits!” Awwa closed her 
eyes as if to shut away fear. “I was a young married woman, 
and my father’s clerk was escorting mo back to my husband’s 
home after a visit to my parents. We travelled in two 
bullock-oarts, my woman chaperone and 1 in one, and the 
clerk in the other. Ah ! You were not safe in those days 
when in your house and worse still, on the roads. The red¬ 
faced solders roamed about the country from North to South, 
from East to West. They were without wives of their own and 
they molested our women. They had no homes, no morality, 
no fear. They were hungry for women and food, so the peopio 
trembled at night because they feared bandits and burglars, 
and by day they crouched in hiding to escape the soldiers of 
the English rulers across the sea. It came to pass, however, 
that I was going to have a child and in those critical days 
my mother decided to send me to my own home. ‘At least 
your virtue will be preserved with the protection of your hus¬ 
band,' was her argument. So we started our journey. We 
had travelled only two hours from ray father’s house when 
we heard horses’ hooves and saw clouds of dust on the horizon. 
We were just on the roadside and decided to hide. But 
what would be the use of hiding when we knew that the 
red-faced soldiers, fond of looting, would take our carts with 
all our possessions and might very well hunt us out of the 
bushes from behind the rocks ? I was a married woman, 
mind you, my wrists full of glass bangles in honour of my 
husband and on my forehead my large kunku mark. And 
the Almighty knows how attached I was to these, the very 
symbol of my husband. The horses were coming nearer and 
nearer. The drivers stood there trembling, the clerk bent 
his head saying, ‘How shall I protect these women from the 
rough hands of these red-faced soldiers V And my chape- 
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rone beat her brow on the ground saying, ‘Let me kill myself 
before the red-faoed soldiers violate my body.’ My heart 
sank with the rest, but then the fighting blood in me rushed 
to my rescue. 

‘T broke my bangles, all of them, and threw the 
pieces under a bush. I wiped the red kunku mark from my 
forehead. I tore my sari off my body and dressed myself 
in the clothes of my father’s clerk and my woman chaperone 
dressed up as my man assistant. The poor clerk had nothing 
but a small cotton towel left for him which he tied about 
himself, and then stood there attending upon us. He looked 
like a very obedient water-server in a loin-cloth. My heart 
trembled but my eyes laughed to see such a sight. All 
this took only a few minutes. I settled myself under a 
tree and my assistant stood and fanned me. Pretending to 
be men, our women’s hearts thumped within our frail bodies. 
And our fears were not proved idle either. The horses ap¬ 
proached us at a stiff gallop, stopped in a cloud of dust, and 
the red-faced soldiers jumped off. They walked up to the 
bullocks and dug at them with their guns, and spat at the 
carts. They gave each of the drivers a few kicks as a joke, 
and tried to speak to the clerk who stood obediently attend¬ 
ing upon us two under the tree. 

They walked around the carts laughing and joking 
among themselves; picked up the brass tins of food, poured 
the dry cake-like sweetmeats into their bags and threw away 
our lunch of curries and rice. They drank water out of our 
brass water-flasks and finding no women, left “us men” 
alone and rode off. I fainted after that, but my woman told 
me that while they were attending to me they heard the 
screams of a young girl being molested by these same red- 
faoed soldiers. And the clerk said that the girl thus left on 
the road jumped from the precipice and killed herself, while 
her father, stripped naked and beaten for interfering with 
their enjoyment, lay groaning on the roadside.” 

Nalini and Mohana snuggled next to Awwa, and Nalini 
said breathlessly, “There are many red-faoed soldiers in the 
Camp outside Poona, I am afraid of them.” • 

Awwa w'as pleased with the effect of her story. 

“Good girls don’t go out alone, and very good ones don’t 
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go out even if men are there to escort them, in the evenings. 
You can go anywhere with Vahini, but not with the rowdy 
boys if you want to be really good,” the nanny hugged the 
two girls, an arm round each. 

The meal was almost ready and Awwa had begun to 
give the girls lessons in getting the dining-room ready, so still 
clinging affectionately, to her they now set off to their task. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Great-aunt Yamuna found herself deep in preparations 
for the celebration of the birth of Krishna, the Lord of Brinda - 
ban. The sermon-hall in the family temple could not be 
freshly decorated this year, nor could the floor have a new 
carpet. From the centre of the roof hung a colourful minia¬ 
ture wooden cradle on a long silken rope whose gold and silver 
tassels shone in the light of the brass oil-lamps. Inside the 
cradle reposed a blessed coconut wrapped in a baby cape. 
The coconut represented the Baby Krishna. For this cele¬ 
bration the temple was crowded to overflowing, for when the 
worship was over, the people knew that the celebrated singer 
of the Mahabharata Epic would begin his story of Krishna, 
the Lord of the world. Every year he told the story and sang 
the dramatic episodes, and the devotees listened in silent vene¬ 
ration. Great-aunt Yamuna who had fasted the whole day in 
honour of the occasion, was carried back by the narrative 
to a day when, perhaps, even she in a past incarnation, might 
have been blessed to wait upon the majesty of the son of 
Devaki and Vasudeva, the poor prisoners of that cruel King 
Kamsa. 

The episode continued :— 

“In Mathura reigned the cruel King Kamsa. ‘You will 
meet your end at the hands of a nephew,’ thus spake the 
thundering heavens to the cruel man. His heart was seized 
by fear lest his sister’s children should prove to mean his 
death. Then on every occasion that Devaki gave birth to a 
child the cruel uncle dashed out its brains against the prison 
cell, where he kept confined Devaki and her husband Vasudeva. 
Seven children did she bear, and seven times did infant blood 
stain the dark walls of the prison. And then Devaki expected 
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to give* birth to yet another, her eighth child. Cruel and 
remorseleHs, the uncle s()ent his days in restlessness, his nights 
in wfjoing wanton sleep. The prisoner parents trembled 
in fear and prayed for deliv(*rattce. At last Vasudeva con- 
triv(*d a plan. When the time arrived, Devaki gave birth to 
an infant son, and l^ardly was it born than Vasudeva placed 
it in a wicker basket, for the plan contrived was to smuggle 
the baby out of the prison. But how would he get past the 
iicntry ? Heavy chains hung on his hands and feet. Vasudeva 
prayed to the Lord of the Universe, who lay deep in a ])aby 
sleep in the basket on his head. Vasudeva prayed and 
hoping that all would be well, walked out of the prison, 
past the sentry who, drunk with wine and doped with opium, 
slept like oik* dead. And Vasudeva left the palace of Kamsa 
behind him. 'fhe Lord of the Universe lay wrapped in his 
mother’s sari, in the open basket on Vasudeva’s head. The 
skies thundered to announce his coming, the lightning flash¬ 
ed, the rains came down in streams as though poured through 
elephants’ trunks. 

“The Lord of the Universe lay asleep while the elements 
heralded his advent. Vasudeva trembled, ‘Oh Mother 
Jamuna, river of salvation, how can I swim in safety across 
thy roaring torrent this dark black night, with my infant 
son in the basket on my head V The dark waters of the river 
receded when they heard their infant Lord breathing quietly 
in his little basket. Vasudeva reached the opposite bank and 
wont to the house of his friend Nanda of Gokula, a cowherd. 
He placed the baby boy in front of V'ashoda, the cowherd’s 
vife, saying, ‘Please rear our son, dear friends. We shall 
live in prison till he comes to release us.’ Vasudeva returned 
and Yashoda took the baby Krishna and suckled him at her 
aching breast. Then she put him in the silver cradle and sang 
to him. As she pulled the silken rope, the tassels sparkled 
in the light of the oil-lamp.” 

The audience nodded sympathetically as together with 
the priest they sang the lullaby to the coconut wrapped in 
the baby’s cape. Great-aunt Yamuna cried with love and 
Awwa wept with happiness. “The Lord Krishna was born 
aU over again, to dispel darkness and to show the world the 
light.” The worshippers drank the milk and honey and rose- 
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water in which the marble image of the Divine Flute-Player 
had been bathed. 

The children broke open the basket of flowers to distribute 
them to the guests, and the elders broke their fast with sweet 
ginger. 

Great-aunt Yamuna carried in her hands a small bowl 
of milk and honey and a dish with a pineli of sweet ginger. 

“My boy,” she said to Dada, her voice soft with con¬ 
cern, “partake of this. Let it heal you. The Lord will 
heal you.” She spoke tenderly and placed the gift from the 
temple on the sick man’s tongue. 

Then there came her promised offerings to Ganesb, 
Shiva and Vishnu, of a hundred thousand flowers, a hundred 
thousand grains of wheat and a hundred thousand Tulsi leaves, 
all to propitiate the Almighty to whom she prayed for Dada’s 
and Kusum’s recovery. There was a great deal of work, 
involved. The grains had to be of the same size and shape, 
they had to be cleaned and dried in the sun. The Tulsi 
leaves and flowers had to be meticulously counted in batches 
of three times seven or perhaps ten times ton. It kept her 
busy all day long. 

Vahini had gone to Panchgani because Kusum’s condition 
was reported as very very grave. Besides Mohana, Bal’Babaii, 
Nalini, Anant and Pandu, Vahini had left also her own three 
children in Awwa’s care. She ran the household and never 
had a moment to sit down. Chandu then came to Poona 
for a few weeks. 

“It is the greatOvSt treat for the children to have you in 
Poona,” great-aunt Yamuna told Chandu. 

She booked seats in the playhouse for them all, and not 
only aunt Yamuna, but even Shashi accompanied her although 
the little girl invariably fell asleep during the performance, 
and had to be carried out to the car. Mohana and Nalini 
wore proper saris for the evenii^, and as they were them¬ 
selves just getting used to them they were particularly 
amused to see men on the stage acting the parts of women and 
wearing saris. All the women characters were played by 
men. “Oh, who would ever think it was a man dressed up 
in a sari ? How beautifully the pleats remain in place,” 
said Mohana. 
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Nalini came back from the play and imitated every song 
the characters had sung. In fact the children enacted the 
whole play every time they went to one, and the boys always 
teased Shashi that she never knew much about it, always 
having slept right through it. 

“I won’t leave you, I won’t listen to you and I won*t 
talk to you,” sang Nalini in imitation of the heroine who was 
angry with the hero. 

Awwa objected to the children singing songs from love- 
stories and plays in theatres. 

“Bad for their morals,” she asserted as she told Chandu 
that young children should not be taken to see those “night 
revels”. 

Dada laughed at Awwa’s angry arguments and at Chandu’s 
efforts to pour oil on the troubled waters. 

“Let’s take Awwa to a play,” she suggested to great-aunt 
Yamuna. “We’ll just put her in the car and take her to the 
theatre. She will never have seen such a lovely play, I’m 
sure.” 

Great-aunt Yamuna was always delighted to see a good 
play. After a great deal of coaxing between her and Chandu, 
they persuaded Awwa to leave the wada to Dada and Pantoba 
for an evening. 

The play was about the life of the devotee Prahlad, 
whose demon father hated the boy’s preoccupation with God 
and persecuted him. Awwa had always had a weakness 
for Prahlad, and took the events on the stage so much to 
heart that Chandu had to keep on telling the old nanny that 
it was only a play. But Awwa wept copiously to see with her 
own eyes, the sufferings of the boy Prahlad. And when she 
came home that night she was still crying until long after 
midnight saying, “Oh, the dear bttle boyl Oh, the princely 
little dear I” 

The last play they saw before Chandu’s return to Bombay 
was arranged by school-boys. It made great-aunt very sad, 
and when Dada asked her the reason, she said, “The play 
might have been a story from your own grandmother’s 
childhood, my boy.” 

Dada persisted and asked her which particular story in 
his grandmother’s life she was referring to. 
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Great-aunt Yamuna settled down by her great-nephew’s 
bed, and as she spun cotton thread between her fingers and 
rolled it on to a betel-nut, which already carried a ball of such 
spun thread, she told him the sad story of what happened 
near Miraj once upon a time. 

“It is a sad story, my boy, a very sad story, and it hap¬ 
pened when your father was not yet Jjorn. Your grand¬ 
mother had a sister. Once this sister, an old woman, with 
her two very rich daughters started from her home on a 
journey to Miraj, your grandmother’s parental home. Now 
you know how flat those parts are towards the north of their 
village, and even the smallest journey took days and weeks. 
Well, there were two little boys, sons of the eldest daughter 
and they were crying for food, they were hungry, the little 
brats. But their mother and aunt said, “No food till we have 
bathed in the river,” and the river was still a long way off. 
The old woman, nearly blind, also begged for food, but the 
daughters scolded her as well as the children. “What has 
come over you, mother, food before you have bathed ?” said 
they. The old woman submitted quietly, feeling guilty that 
she had allowed hunger to come before the ritual of religion. 
The party continued on its way and the driver sang to the 
bullocks as he drove. The daughters looked to the left and 
they looked to the right, but there was no river in sight yet, 
so they drove on. Suddenly the driver beat the bullocks 
frantically. “The water has come upon us,” he cried awed 
with terror as a swollen flood stream broke through. It 
was a strong flood of water, the common curse of our Ghats. 
It lifted up the cart and dashed it to pieces. The old woman 
and one child were carried away by the strong current. The 
driver held the other child while one daughter clung to the 
cart. The other struggled to swim across the violent stream 
and held on to a bush. Having completed the mischief, the 
victorious flood rushed away to other parts. A sad and sorrow- 
stricken party eventually arrived in Satara. The two nieces 
of your grandmother were broken women by the time they 
got there. They had lost their mother and one child and 
they never recovered from the terrible shock. They beat 
their brows and they beat their breasts. ‘Mother, you died 
hungry,’ wailed one. ‘And it was because of me, oh, my 
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poor mother I My old mother and my son, my little son ! 
Why did I not give you food, when you were hungry ?’ cried 
the other. It was a tragic sight, and after that they could 
never eat their food without weeping over their plates. 
Your grandmother wept with them. 

‘They died hungry, they died hungry!’ she used to 
weep all her life.” 

“Yes, and many today die of hunger even though they 
are not caught in floods,” Dada said inaudibly. 

Great-aunt Yamuna patted his head, and assuring him 
that her prayers would not remain unanswered and that he 
would recover, left his room quietly as she thought he would 
soon be asleep. 



28 

Chandu’s second husband, whom everyone in the tmda 
called uncle Ohaha because he drank so much of tea, was a 
welcome guest at the palace of Jambuwada. The tremendous 
friendship between the Gujerati merchant and the Rajah’s 
family necessitated a great deal of traffic bc^tweeu the? mer¬ 
chant’s office and the palace, and Chandu’s husband was 
their favourite agent. Re knew how to bo diplomatic and 
never referred to the estate of the Jambuwada landlord 
as anything but the “State” of Jambuwada, knowing th(‘ 
snobbery of little men and their sycophantic ambition for posi¬ 
tions and associations of importance. 

On one of his visits to Jambuwada, uncle Ohaba was 
unexpectedly stricken with one of India’s sudden levers, and 
Chandu and Madhav hurried to him, travelling by night. 
When they arrived, Chandu was relieved to find the State 
doctor in att€‘ndance and the guest apartments of the palace 
at their disposal. The doctor pronounced it a nine-days' 
fever, and (chandu decided that she and Madhav would stay 
until the sick man could travel back with them. 

As Madhav was walking in the garden one afternoon, ho 
met the Rajah out on a similar exercise. 

“Hello, young man,” the Ruler said, “so you are the 
nephew who costa our sick friend so dear, ha-ha-ha. 1” he 
laughed. 

Before Madhav could answer, the Rajah had made up 
his mind that he liked the boy. 

“Weil, well,” he patted Madhav’s back patronizingly, 
“I should be proud to spend on the education of such a 
nephew.” 

Madhav stood bewildered. There was Sir Narayan, 
with his six Creepers, offering to pay for his education abroad, 
and now the Rajah was saying that he would like to do the 
same. He recovered from his surprise and was on the point 
of saying emphatically that Chandu’s husband did not con¬ 
tribute a single rupee to his University fees, and that all the 
money came from earnings in the vxida in Poona, but the 
Rajah, a man of the world, much travelled and well trained 
as a conversationalist by an English tutor, said elegantly: 
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“Do you swim, my boy ? Come and watch my two children, 
they swim beautifully.” 

He led the way, Madhav following, but no swimming 
pool came in sight. Instead, the Rajah led Madhav on to a 
well-kept lawn with a summerhouse in the middle, and as 
they walked he told the boy that he had heard a great deal 
about him through the Gujerati merchant. 

“It has been my greatest wish to meet you and to ask you 
not to waste your intelligence. There is no career better than 
the I.C.S., especially for a brilliant student like yourself. 
You must finish your studies here quickly, and then proceed 
to England. Don’t worry about expenses. Your uncle 
will receive ample funds from me, and not only when you leave 
for England, but from this very day. I am proud of young 
men like you, my boy. As a matter of fact, I actually donate a 
number of scholarships every year. But the I.C.S., my boy, 
the I.C.S. is the cream of progress. There you have security 
not only for yourself, but also for your wife and your children.” 

The Rajah sat down on a garden chair. 

“You are quiet, my boy,” he arched his well-trimmed 
eyebrows. 

“No, no ! Oh no, I was thinking,” Madhav stammered 
to cover his utter astonishment at the extraordinary offer. 

“So you are the nephew who is costing our agent such a 
lot ?” the Rajah meandered on. 

Madhav’s pulse quickened. He had borne insults from 
Chandu’s husband and even been beaten for refusing a mes¬ 
senger’s job after his Matriculation, and he now seethed with 
fury. 

“So he tells lies that he is paying for my education,” he 
angrily told himself. In a moment he would have blurted 
out the truth, but he thought of his aunt Chandu and remem¬ 
bered how she had always done all she could to protect him 
from her husband’s jealousies and unreasonable anger. He 
smiled as cordially as he could. 

“It is extremely good of you to offer to pay for me, but 
I have already been offered my expenses abroad by a great 
friend of my father’s.” Madhav spoke without addressing 
the man as “Your EDighness” which the man missed badly. 

“Really ?” said the Rajah again arching his eyebrows, 
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“May I know his name ?’* His smile was cultivated and 
charming. 

“Well, er, T have not yet decided whether 1 am going 
abroad at ail,” Madhav tried to avoid naming 55ir Narayan. 

“So you don’t wish to tell me the name of the gentleman?” 
The Raja’s tone was a perfect blend of appeal and rebuke, 
but he brightened again. ‘‘Well, reraembei^” he continued, “I 
am very critical. I am ditficult to please, and it is only once 
in a blue moon that I feel 1 really like a person. You are 
definitely one of the rare ones. I have taken to yon.” 

Bv now Madhav had begun to doubt the balance of the 
Eajah’s mind. From hearsay he knew that the offsprings of 
princely blood often had something peculiar, unusual and 
abnormal about them, and it was said that this was usually 
the result of degenerate and voluptuous living. Although 
he was impressed with the Rajah’s carefully bred looks, 
he could not help doubting his intelligence. 

“Why docs he want to throw away money which he grinds 
out of the poor in his State ?” Madhav asked himself, while the 
Rajah remained seated like one wounded to the heart. But 
suddenly he rose and patting Madhav’s shoulder, spoke 
again. “Never mind, my boy,” he said, “I shall leave you 
free to decide for yourself. And now, I hear my daughter’s 
voice.” ‘‘Hello !” he hailed, “Where is my princess Padma- 
vati Rose ?” 

Madhav wondered why he should add an English name 
to his daughter’s Indian name, but before he could speak, a 
girl of about fifteen came up to them dressed in a sari of the 
finest georgette and a bodice entirely sleeveless, like those 
worn by the six Creeper daughters of Sir Narayan, I.C.S. 
She was followed by a boy slightly older and rather fat, 
dressed in a flashy silk outfit and wearing a diamond-studded 
watch on his wrist. 

“My Prince of Wales will be leaving for Europe soon,” 
the Rajah said fondly, “and after travelling in Europe with 
his English tutor, he will go to school in England. There’s no 
education like an English education, my boy. For his birth¬ 
day I am going to distribute firee meals to every subject of 
mine in the State.” The Rajah smiled in anticipation of the 
event. 
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^‘And when Padmavati gets married/* he continued, with¬ 
out looking atMadhav, “we shall have even greater celebra¬ 
tions.” 

Padmavati hung her head as it behoved a marriageable 
girl, and Madhav began to suspect the Rajah’s familiarity. 

Why should the marriage of the daughter be mentioned 
in the presence of a stranger ? Surely it could not be possible 
that the Rajah was indirectly suggesting a bargain in which 
Madhav would receive the scholarship ? Confused, and un¬ 
certain of how to react in such a situation, he got up slowly 
saying apologetically that his aunt Chandu must be wondering 
why he was so long absent from the apartment. 

“Remember my offer,” the Rajah said as they walked 
across the lawn to the guest apartment, the fat prince fol¬ 
lowing them, “remember my offer. The allowance will 
reach your aunt’s husband before you have reached Bombay. 
Study well, my boy, and win a post in the I.C.S.’* 

m « « >(i 

“Madhav, where have you been ? Your uncle has almost 
driven me mad. He says he has to warn you about some¬ 
thing before the Rajah talks to you,” Chandu greeted Madhav 
as he came into the room where she was putting towels dipped 
in salt water on her husband’s forehead to relieve the fever. 

“Madhav,” shouted the sick man, his eyes red with fever 
and angry excitement, “Madhav, I want to tell you some¬ 
thing.” 

“I have been told already, uncle, that you pay for my 
education and that funds are paid into your account to cover 
those expenses,” Madhav spoke cynically. 

“In front of my wife, you blackguard ! Are you trying 
to take my face away by accusing me of [taking money from 
His Highness to support you and keeping that money for 
myself! You blacl^ard, you 1** he threw back his feverish 
head on the pillows. 

“Chandu, listen to me,” he turned to his wife, “this 
boy, this darling son of your brother, this handsome, brilliant 
student of Bombay, has sold himself to Sir Narayan. Sir 
Narayan is going to pay for his education abroad and the 
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price is, he is to marry Sir Narayan’s daughter.” He turned 
to Madhav: “Is this true or not? Speak out!” he 
demanded. 

“I don’t see any oonneotion between Sir Narayan*a 
possible loan and your flagrant lie that you pay for my educa¬ 
tion,” Madhav replied and left the room. 

Chandu followed him and said that the family quarrels 
should be fought out at home and not in strange places, but 
Madhav begged her to let him leave Jambuwada at once. 

“But Madhav,” she persisted, “our own quarrels should 
not be exposed to strangers.” 

“And yet uncle can go and tell the whole world that I 
am a beggar, and have to depend on charities and loans to 
feed and clothe me besides educating me ?” Madhav’s 
voice trembled as he spoke. 

“Madhav, my affection is not alms. And your sister’s 
love and her efforts on your behalf are not the alms of a 
stranger, Madhav. Are we not in your mother’s place to 
you ?” 

“Yes, but your money is not my mother’s money.” 

“Whatever I have in life I received from your father. 
Why, my very life and safety after I was widowed at the age of 
ten, became bis concern. Dear, dear Madhav, I know my 
husband does not like you, but I have only you in the place 
of a child. Don’t let anger against him make you cruel 
towards me, Madhav.” Chandu was crying as she spoke. 

Madhav could not hurt her. Quietly he walked back to 
his sick uncle’s room. He went up to his bed and apologised 
for having spoken rudely to an elder and for having troubled 
him while he was suffering from fever. 

The uncle accepted Madhav’s apology and asked him to 
sit down beside the bed. 

“Chandu,” he said to his wife, “you sit down too, and 
both of you listen to what I have to say. His Highness is 
very anxious to marry Padmavati to Madhav, but there is a 
condition. He wants Madhav to marry her and only then, as 
husband and wife, will the two of them proceed to England, 
Now, I have fought against that condition, saying that his 
I.C.S. studies would suffer if he had the care and worry of a 
wife abroad. The Rajah has just about agreed to that. He 
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will talk to you about it. And he has been paying towards 
your education, but I have been putting that money aside 
for your own sake. I meant to tell you to stop accepting 
money from your sister. You must Imow that their family 
in Poona are going from bad to worse. Kusum has died. 
Every single ounce of gold and silver, everything the girl had, 
materials, J) 0 ts and pans, everything has been taken by her 
mother. Daji with heavy debts, mostly owing to the Jahagir- 
dar, has sold his all to that miser, who now actually occupies 
Abba’s seat in the verandah-hall.*' 

Madhav and Chandu listened as uncle Chaha continued 
his story. He was fond of Vahini and knew the Jahagirdar 
very well and so knew a groat many details about the family 
and the wada. 

“No one can throw the Jahagirdar out of the house,” 
he said again, “because he has been clever enough to cling 
to the large ancestral home. He is rich and his brother’s 
grandchildren are getting poorer and poorer. Dada is a 
sick man as you know, and they have now sent him to Nagpur, 
where I believe he is being treated by a Natiiropath, a friend 
of Abba’s. This man says a cure is possible.” 

Chandu changed the towel on her husband’s forehead for 
a new one, and he continued his story. 

“Daji, of course, is a shattered man, and the Jahagirdar 
has a Stonge influence over him. He has taken over the 
dairy, and your sister has a large household to feed. As a 
matter of fact, there’s more trouble than you can imagine. 
Vahini works from morning till night. And the Jahagudar 
now wants to take a wife who, I am sure, will prefer the wada 
without Vahini. I have told your sister to stop contributing 
your fees.” He looked at Madhav commandingly. “Let 
us forget the past,” he said authoritatively, “I now want to 
see you ati I.C.S. and married to Padmavati, Poverty is a 
hideous nightmare. I knew it until I started work with 
the merchant, and I never want to know it again.” 

“I will not let my sister pay any more towards my educa¬ 
tion, uncle. But I do not want anything from the Rajah 
either. I cannot accept his terms. If he gives me the money 
as a clean loan, I shall pay it back, but I cannot promise to 
marry anybody as a bargain for a loan of money,” spoke the 
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boy. 

Madhav’s voice, quiet but deliberate, beat agaiust the 
throbbing temples of Chandu's husband. Chandu was anxi¬ 
ous in case his temperature rose and he became delirious again. 

“Madhav is a son to us,” she said softly, “let us not make 
his life unhappy. He is clever and will get through his exami¬ 
nations easily and quickly. We have* enough to let him 
have his University education at least,” she pleaded, hoping 
against hope that her husband would consent to pay 
Madhav’s fees. But he lay quiet, biting his lips. 

“A fool,” he muttered, “letting a beautiful girl and a 
handsome dowTy slip through his fingers because he is too 
proud to accept a gift. And yet he does not mind accepting 
an 3 rthing from you,” he sneered. 

These words put an end to any hope Madhav had of 
receiving and accepting help from his uncle. He made up his 
mind on the spot that he would borrow money from Sir 
Narayan who had a sUly wife, but was at least kind-heai’ted. 
The talk of marrying one of the Creepers was nothing but a 
jest. “How would I marry anyone older than myself?” 
Madhav thought. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

Any news of the world outside dribbled only slowly and 
uncertainly into the State, and Chandu’s husband warned 
Madhav not to say much about politics while he was in 
Jambuwada. 

“His Highness doesn’t like anyone to discuss politics,” 
he said. “According to him knowledge of politics merely 
promotes quarrels between Hindus and Muslims, and the 
rich and the poor.” 

“Knowledge or lack of knowledge ?” Madhav asked, 
amused. 

Chandu, afraid that her husband and her nephew might 
provoke each other again, chipped in saying that she was 
very proud that a woman, Sarojini Naidu, Ixad been chosen as 
President of the Congress for that year, 1925, and that the 
address of the “Nightingale of India” should be an inspiration 
to every man, woman and child, to every household in India. 

“Why ? Because she said she was going to put the house 
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in order?” asked Madhav, his eyes still on an English periodi- 
«al which he had picked up. 

“Not only that,” argued Chandu, “Gandhiji who has 
been called the great prophet, even by foreigners, wanted 
her as the president. 

“Why do you insist on calling Gandhiji a prophet ?” 
asked Madhav. Arid in answer Chandu quoted :— 

“May I not claim him today for the whole world ?. 

I ought to say that we have gone very far wrong in our 
Western Civilization. We have gone too far in the pursuit of 
wealth and power. It is a deep evil in our whole Western 

Civilization.our love of wealth has resulted in its 

concentration; our longing for power has brought on war after 
war, and will likely plunge us into further wars until civiliza¬ 
tion is destroyed. So we gladly turn to you who are indicating 
another and better way.” 

Madhav, who was always amazed at the retentive memo¬ 
ries of his sister and his aunt, was not surprised to hear her 
quote a piece so easily, but he was amazed that her husband 
seemed to object to her committing such speeches to memory. 

“You stop reading so much of politics,” uncle Chaha 
reprimanded, “and give more time to the home.” 

“It’s only because I read so much that I can entertain 
all the many different kinds of friends you have,” she said 
good humouredly. 

“What do you mean by many different kinds ?” he asked, 

“Well, I mean the Hindus and Muslims and Parsees 
and Khojas,” she said promptly. 

“So Hindu-Muslim unity is now achieved,” said Madhav 
with a grin. 

“Poor Gandhiji has admitted defeat already. He says he 
cannot heal the Hindu-Muslim ulcer,” observed uncle Chaha. 

“Money seems to heal all ulcers. Business men do not 
let politics stand in the way of their common purpose,” 
Chandu said, thinking of the many rich men who met at her 
home, men of all creeds and castes, among whom there seemed 
to be no political antagonism. A special code of behaviour 
was springing up among the well-to-do and the rich, who were 
rapidly becoming as exclusive a group of people as any caste 
which considered itself superior. 
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“Oh, Divine Flute-Player, Lord of the UniverBe, what 
sine have these hands committed, what faith broken ? What 
has this tongue uttered that was against the pleasure of thy 
Majesty ? Why have you done this to m^ ?” 

Vahini knelt in front of the marble image of the Divine 
Flute-Player. Her face wet with tears, she supplicated God. 

She had only just returned to the wada from Nagpur 
where she had been for many weeks spending all her time at 
her husband’s bedside. But his condition had shown no 
improvement. Every day his temperature rose, climbing 
steadily till evening, from when till dawn it as steadily fell 
again. Before Vahini had gone to Nagpur, Abba and Lopa- 
mudra had nursed Dada whose fever even then had risen 
alarmingly. When, in delirium, he started calling for his 
wife, they sent a telegram to Vahini who had set out for 
Nagpur at once accompanied by Bal’Baban. 

When she arrived, it was to find that her husband had 
lost his memory and did not seem to recognise her while 
nothing registered with him. After several weeks the fever 
abated and left him in a state of exhaustion that bordered on 
stupor. The days passed into weeks and Vahini sat by his 
bedside, hour after hour, while Suresh and Lopamudra poured 
out money on doctors. 

Abba, who had interested himself in Naturopathy during 
the years of his wanderings, spent hours in reading and study¬ 
ing books on fevers and remedies. And when they aban¬ 
doned all hope in the doctors, Abba put his grandson on a 
special diet of fruit juices. No labour or expense was spared 
to collect the right herbs and berries, and the right kind of 
honey from wild hives, for the invalid. 

Vahini who had left the wada in Awwa’s care became 
little more than Dada’s shadow. Thin and worn out with 
care and anxiety for her husband, she lived from day to day 
sending false news to the children in Poona. “Dada is getting 
better,” was the theme she emphasized in all her letters. 

Bal’Baban who liked his stay in Nagpur, especially 
because he was with Abba day and night, was warned by 
263 
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Lopamiidra not to write to anyone in the 'tmda about the loss of 
Dada’s memory, and faithfully obeying his sister, he wrote 
to his twin sister and the others about everything except 
Dada’s ailment. 

“You are missing school, dear BarBaban,” Vahini said, 
worried about her young brother-in-law. 

“What is school compared to Dada’s health, eh, Bal- 
Baban consoled Lopamudra. 

But after some weeks, Abba decided that Bal’Baban 
should not miss any more school, but should be sent back to 
Poona travelling with some acquaintances of Suresh who 
were making the journey. Bal’Baban was reluctant to go, 
but did not say anything. That night he lingered around 
Vahini, until she, noticing how late it was, called softly to 
him. Before .she could speak, however, the boy burst into 
te^ars, an unusual thing for him. 

“But what is the matter, dear Bal’Baban ?“ she asked. 

“Dada is not.. . , “ he bt'gan and hesitated. 

“He is going to get well, dear. Very well and very soon. 
So we must not cry now,” she said, swallowing her own tears. 

“But he doesn’t know me,” wept the boy, and Vahini 
holding him to her, wept with him. 

“He will know us all, soon,” she comforted. 

“But I don’t want to go to Poona. Mohana and Shashi 
will ask me how^ L)ada is. What shall I tell them ?” 

Valiini bit her trembling lij)s. 

“Tell them he is very weak because of the fever and 
has no strength to think will you?” she begged between her 
tears. 

The next day young Bal’Baban boarded the train that 
w'as to carry him south. Abba, w^ho had gone to see him ofiT 
at th(j station, came back to the house to find a telegram 
awaiting him from Daji. 

“Mukimda dangerously ill. Doctors fear diphtheria,” 
he read. Abba called Lopamudra, and grandfather and 
grand-daughter discussed the grave new^s and decided that 
Mukunda needed Vahini more than Dada who was now out 
of danger even though not making visible progress. They 
knew’ that Vahini w ould see reason. Lopamudra called her, 
first told her the grave news and immediately handed her the 
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telegram. 

“Diphtheria ?”Vahini said brokenly, “but that is—there 
is-it is.fatal!” She felt her world reel. 

Lopamudra did not permit her to lose time. 

“Vahini, you know that Dada is dolinitely going to get 
better now. The crisis for him is over, that we know. You 
must save little Mukunda. You are needed there. I would 
go in your place, but that won’t be good enough.” 

“Yes, I will go,” Vahini bit her lip in an effort at control 
while tears rushed to Jier sleepless eyes. 

And Vahini had arrived back from Nagpur to a house 
hushed by the death of her son. 

“Oh, Divine Flute-Flayer, Lord of the Universe, what 
sins have these hands committed, what faith broken ? What 
has this tongue uttered that was against the pleasure of thy 
Majesty ? Why have you done this to me F’ 

Mukunda had ditMi in Awwa’s arms. 

The children who had clung to Aww'a as she held the dead 
baby, had wept and entreated her to keep Mukunda. 

“‘Please don’t bury him till Vahini is back,” Mohana 
had cried. Death had not waited for the mother, and in the 
tropics the burial, even of the innocent, could not be post¬ 
poned. 

Vahini mourned, and to her sorrow-stricken heart the 
anxiety about her husband returned. Her son was dead, her 
husband not yet recovered. Burdened with grief, she had 
walked into the family temple, where now, still on her knees, 
was she praying. 

‘“Did I tear a calf from its mother’s milk in my cowshed, 
Oh Lord, that thou shouldst remove my baby from my arms F’ 
she wept. “What have I done to deserve this from thj^ 
bountiful grace ? And my husband, my very existence, 
when will he begin to live again ?” she cried to the serene 
image before her. 

“I am sorry to interrupt your prayers, niece-in-law,” 
she heard the Jahagirdar’s shrill voice behind her, “but it is 
better that I tell you the truth now. I have sacked Pantoba. 
I told Daji before I did it. And I want you to know that 1 
did it for your good. Your husband not being in the home, 
and Pantoba taking his place in all the duties of the household, 
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various scandalous stories have been spread. You cannot 
afford these aspersions cast upon your name.” 

”What are you saying ?” she cut in abruptly. 

“Take it easy, my child. No harm to your name or to 
the family’s name has yet been done. I have done the right 
thing. I shall look after the dairy, and see that we employ 
a milkman who will do the milking of the buffaloes and cows. 
All you have to do is your duty towards the children. We 
cannot afford scandals. We have young girls growing up 
in this house, their marriages will be impossible if there are 
rumours about their elders. Don’t take it to heart, only 
remember your duty to your little ones.” The Jahagirdar 
spoke smugly while Vahini listened speechless. She was 
afraid to utter even a word of protest to which the Jahagirdar 
would be sure to give a twisted interpretation. She walked 
back quietly to the house. 

Pantoba had given Awwa the excuse that he had an urgent 
job to do in his village home, and that that was why he was 
leaving. He would take his little daughter with him and 
leave her in his sister’s care. He left Pandu in the wadu for 
the simple reason that the boy refused to leave Bal’Baban 
and Anant. This story did not deceive Awwa. Nobody 
knew the exact reason for Pantoba’s departure, but every one 
who knew the Jahagirdar felt that a quarrel must have 
occurred between the two men. Daji, who spent most of his 
time between his own room and the school where he now 
did part-time teaching, spoke little. 

Great-aunt Yamuna went about her daily tasks without 
being perturbed. 

“Listen, my child,” she comforted Vahini when she 
found her crying, “you must now think of your other babies 
and swallow your grief. A woman’s womb is like a tree, of the 
fruit she bears some drop off still green, some ripen. But 
this whole world is to go back to Him from whom it came. 
Dry your tears now. Cherish the living and fold away into 
yourself the grief of the one who has passed away.” Great- 
aunt Yamuna continued to be the serene, the comforting 
influence. 

Awwa’s protective instinct, however, was often aggressive. 
Her words of blame lashed the Jahagirdar, for £dlowing the 
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Patwardhans to use the xoada, as if it were a hotel, and she did 
not rest until she had put a stop to Kusum's mother’s visits. 

“I shall break her leg if she crosses the threshold again. 
Her daughter is dead, and now she is trying to marry her 
niece to Daji. She has already stripped this house of all its 
possessions. What did she do ? Yes, she came in here, these 
pots belong to Kusum; these plates belong to Kusum ; this 
bowl belongs to Kusum; this brass has my daughter’s 
husband’s name engraved on it; these saris were bought for 
my daughter,..” Awwa mimicked Daji’s mother-in daw. 

The Jahagirdar was strangely afraid of Awwa’s tongue, 
and kept out of the way of the nanny who sat like a Gorgon over 
the interests of the family as she understood them. If she 
thought the Jahagirdar was kind and contributing towards 
the expenses of the wada, she was quite human to him. “He 
is fat with the property, the money-lender ! Let him spend 
some of it on the house from which he has squeezed it any¬ 
way !” she flashed. But if she thought he was giving away 
anything from the house, depriving it of its already meagre 
stocks, she shot barbed shafts at him without reserve. 

Vahini who did not for a moment believe that there 
was a scandal about Pantoba, nor that the Jahagirdar had 
heard anything of the kind, was nevertheless afraid to discuss 
the subject with anyone. She would wait until she could 
talk to Dada about it, but oh 1 when would that be ? She 
was tom between the children and her husband. Her own 
home, always her comfort and security, made her feel as if it 
had become, as it were, the house of her employer. It was 
not only her steadily increasing poverty that had given the 
Jahagirdar his chance to step in and take control, but also 
Dada’s illness which had removed him to Nagpur. She 
knew there was nothing to do but to let events take their 
shape. For comfort she read Lopamudra’s letters again. 

“Vahini,” her sister-in-law had written, “you have 
Shashi and Awinash, and the twins are truly like your o wn 
children to you. On her death-bed my mother gave them 
to you. Keep up your courage. Pantoba has arrived and 
told us about his quarrel with great-uncle. I am sorry about 
the dairy. It seems as if great-uncle cannot bear to keep out 
of the wada. Of course, it is all the fault of your and Dada’s 
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goodness. If you htad thrown th© Jahagirdar out of the 
house when Abba left for Nagpur, things would never have 
reached this state. The idea that just because he is of our 
own blood he must live in the home of his birth, has never 
appealed to me. Of course, he has always played his game 
very cleverly . He has manoeuvred himself into a position 
where he claims the light to stay in the wOrdUf quarrel or no 
quarrel with Pantoba. And now with no strong hand to 
cope with him he seems to have run riot. What are you going 
to do about it ? 

“Dada’s condition has slightly improved. He sits up 
now, but still does not take much interest in anything. I 
suggest you come back to Nagpur to talk matters over with 
Abba. He is our tower of strength, and even though he 
says that he doesn’t b*ke to interfere with the family affairs 
of people, be is always prepared to present a problem in an 
objective light. 

“I shudder at the thought that you have to obey the 
Jahagirdar just because it suits his purpose to spend money 
on the family. I was gravely shocked to hear from Pantoba 
that the Jahagirdar has actually been contemplating a visit 
to Jambuwada and that he had dared to suggest that Mohana 
should one day be married to that empty-headed Shambho, 
the Bajali’s son. 

“Pantoba says that Mohana’s beauty even at this early 
age is a subject of discussion among matchrmakers. Please 
watch dear, sweet Awwa. You know how our nanny dotes 
on the thought of a State connection. She is our one vulner¬ 
able spot as she herself might help the Jahagirdar in such a 
project. 

“And by the way, Vahini, please don’t get distressed 
about the scandal Babasaheb is spreading in connection with 
Madhav and the I.C.S.’s daughter Creeper No. 1. Pantoba 
told me that the Jahagirdar forbade Madhav to see the 
children l)ecau8e, it is alleged, he is so often seen with Miss 
Creeper No. 1 in Bombay. Vahini, everywhere people relish 
scandal, but in Poona, as we all know, it is the very life of 
some people. When a family like ours has its ups and downs, 
it is like a playhouse to the spectators. So let them enjoy 
themselves. They will pass on to other amusements when 
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they tire of this one. 

'1 was glad to hear from Chandu. She says she is going 
to ask you to send the children to Juhii with her for the 
holidays. Send them anywhere, as long as they are away 
from great-uncle’s heavy interfering hand.” 

There was still much more of the letter, but Vahini 
folded it and put it away. * 

^‘Yes, she is right,” she mused, “we let him stay in the 
house, and now he assumes the right to control it. But how 
can one drive anyone away from one’s home ? How could 
we say to him, ‘We don’t want you in this wada ?’ And now, 
when privation stares our children in the face, when I have 
no means of earning for them, when I do n*)t want my 
husband to worry about ways and means, how can I 
refuse help from great-uncle when he promises to keep the 
wada going ? If I should start bori'owing like Daji, the wada 
itself will have to be mortgaged, and it will l)e‘ great-uncle 
who will take it over. No, no, let the children have their 
shelter. This is the one roof they have.” 

Her thoughts ran on, but she bad no energy to put them 
on paper. She would save them till she could talk things 
over with Lopamudra. 

The children went to school, celebrated the festivals, 
enjoyed their holidays with regularity, and Vahini decided to 
suffer insults rather than deprive them of the stability of their 
lives. The Jahagirdar ruled supreme. He liked to feel that 
he was the head of the household. The National CJongress, 
having suspended its vigorous plans for Civil Disobedience, had 
removed, in the opinion of the Jahagirdar, the “poison of 
patriotism” for the time being, and he felt that he did not 
have to face any opposition in the house. He was com¬ 
pletely undisturbed by the elections to the Legislative Councils, 
by the walk-out of the Swaraj Party, or by the sales of khad- 
dar material by the Nationalists. 

* iti * 

Outside the small shrine at the foot of the Parvati Hill, 
Vahini waited for her brother Madhav. In Vahini’s absence 
in Nagpur, the Jahagirdar had forbidden the boy to set foot in 
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the tvada again, blaming him for his association with Creeper 
No. 1. Madhav had gone to see the children whom he had not 
seen for a year, not since his trip to Mahableshwar when they 
were on holiday. 

On thinking it over, Madhav had no doubt that the rich 
Babasaheb, amateur photographer and society opportunist, 
had had a hand in the incident. Miss Creeper No. ] had been 
the greatest of Babasaheb’s friends, when they were in 
London and Paris together performing on the stage, she as a 
dancer and he as a jack of all musical instruments, Indian and 
Western. Babasaheb bore a grudge against Sir Narayan’s 
family for discouraging his friendship with their daughter. 
So it must have been through him that Madhav’s name became 
associated with the languid-eyed beauty who was genuinely 
in love with the handsome Madhav, though he was seven 
years her junior, and had not the slightest feeling for her. 

Madhav was ignorant of customs other than Hindu. In 
his own tradition and religion the bride had to be younger 
than the bridegroom : it was unthinkable that a woman should 
marry a man younger than herself. Creeper No. 1, more¬ 
over, had five younger sisters, who were all older than 
Madhav and out of the question as possible wives for boys of 
his age. How anyone could imagine that he had an idea in 
his mind of wanting to marry Creeper No. 1 was beyond his 
understanding. 

As he bicycled to the place Vahini had suggested for 
their meeting, he debated how he could convince his sister 
that he had not the slightest thought of marrying the old 
Creeper. He sped along the road shaded by thick-foliaged 
ti^es. 

wonder how big little Shashi has grown, and the 
twins !” he thought to himself as he caane within sight of the 
spot. 

*‘Here is Madhav,” said Bal’Baban who was once again 
playing Vahini’s escort, this time through the rather deserted 
road leading to the Parvati Hill. 

“Madhav !” 

“Tai!” 

“Madhav, BaPBaban is going to make a little climbing 
toip tip to Mother Parvati while you and I talk,” Vahini said, 
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and underatanding perfectly what his sister-in-law meant, 
Bal’Baban ran across the path and hopped on to the steps 
leading to the hill temple. 

“Where are the other children, Tai ?“ asked Madhav 
as he looked with pleasure at his beautiful sister. 

“I couldn’t bring them all, there would be trouble, my 
brother. Shashi would never be able to keej) secret her 
uncle’s visit! But Madliav, tell me, what happened exactly ? 
Were the children at home the day you came ?’’ 

“No, they were at school. I had come quite prepared 
to stay at the UHida and wait for you to come back from 
Nagpur. Great-aunt Yamuna gave me a meal, and Awwa 
spoilt me by bringing out her special mango preserve. But 
before I’d finished Pantoba walked in with a bag full of cash, 
money from the dairy, I’m sure. Eating with my right band, 
I helped him to count the money with the left. Then the 
Jahagirdar suddenly looked into th© dining-room and remark¬ 
ed that it was a very hot afternoon. Then be walked towards 
me and said, ‘So it is you I Now -will you be good enough to 
leave this house directly you have finished your meal ? If 
you want to avoid trouble, you will not set foot in this 
deem house again. We have children growing up, and girls 
to be married. We can’t have young men of your reputation 
in this house. I know all about the Miss Creeper sisters. I 
have letters to prove what type of girls they are, and you 
are associating with them, and practically living in their home. 
Will you get out, or do you want to be thrown out 1* 

“Pantoba did not seem to be worried by these words of 
the Jahagirdar’s. He winked at me and went out of the 
dining-room. But directly he had left, the Jahagirdar turned 
a positive torrent of words on to me. He said I was free to 
come to the tmda when my sister was at home, but not in her 
absence. 

"‘I was wild with anger, Tai. I could have struck him, 
but Awwa came in to give me some of her special mixed 
spices and betel-nut. 

*‘I held my peace. I washed my hands, and without say¬ 
ing good-bye I left the wada before the children came back 
from school,” Madhav ended his story. 

“Madhav, I don’t believe a word of what the Jahagirdar 
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says about you, you know that. But now, not only are you 
forbidden to enter the wada, but 1 am not the mistress of 
my own home any longer.” 

“Why do you allow him to boHs over you like that. Tai? 
1 know he has the money. Well, let him help towards the 
expenses by giving you a definite sura every month. But 
why do you let him control your lives T’ 

“He won’t give the help unless ho is the master of the 
situation, Madhav. ’ ’ 

“Then don’t let him give it. There are thousands who 
live without such hel]).” 

“Ho you suggest that J should take any step that will 
break up the home (wen more than it is already ?” 

“In holding it together, you are ruining your health and 
happiness.” 

“Madhav, what is a home but the people that make it ? 
The children, great-aunt Yamima, Awwa, they make that 
home not only tor themselves and for the men, but also for mo. 
They together make the home. Where shall I send old aunt 
Yamuna \ Where will Awwa go ? Where will Pandu go ? 
What will happen to Anant, with his mother having a child 
every year and no school in their village ? And Nalini and 
the twins, where shall I send them all ? 

“Their young lives are steady and secure in the home 
they have always known. How can 1 bear to root them out, 

that just because I am too proud to accept the favour 
of assistance from the Jahagirdar ? He has always lived in 
the house, even after Abba had arranged for them to separate 
if they liked. He treated Daji and Kusum so kindly, and Daji 
owes him so much money. We have mortgaged most of the 
silver already. My condition is now such that I have to 
borrow from Chandu or from Lopamudra’s husband, or accept 
the Jahagirdar’s offer of money. Now even Pantoba has 
left. The Jahagirdar says there was a scandal about Pantoba 
ill my house.” 

“I am sure the Jahagirdar, jealous of Pantoba’s friend¬ 
ship with Dada, has himself started this scandal.” Madhav 
was furious. “The rascal, he must be the source of this dirty 
talk, if there is any. And that Babasaheb will surely be 
helping him with it,” he spoke angrily. “The scoundrel! 
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I -wish I oouJd silence him for ever. One blow will be enough 
for him with his bloated belly 1” 

“Hush Madhav, don’t pollute your tongue. If there is 
a Fate, then I blame that. If God is all-observant, then 
I say I am being put tlirough a test. But in cither case I 
must accept the situation, or 1 must send the old women to fend 
for themselves, leave the children, some in Lopamudra’s 
care, some in Chandu s home, and I must take a job as a 
primary-school teacher or do something else. And will it bo a 
victory for me to have taken the children’s security away 1 
Should I scatter them like little animals for sale ? No, 
they have Jived together and been happy, 1 will not disturb 
their little lives.” 

“Yes, and by doing that you will achieve complete self- 
effacement.” 

“Madhav, of all the alternatives, accepting the Jahagir- 
dar’s contributions is the most honourable for the children’s 
future. He is their great-imcle. The only thing people will 
say is that he is rich and is helping towards the cost of living. 
That will not be an insult to the children, even if such things 
were said in their hearing. But what will happen if I mort¬ 
gage the house, or the Jahagirdar buys it or occupies it, and 
the children are sent out of the home of their birth ? What 
guarantee is there that Chandu’s husband will not grudge 
any help, and how can I ask Lopamudra for more when she 
is already like a pillar of strength to us in our adversity ?” 

“What does Lopamudra suggest ?” Madhav asked 
helplessly. 

“She says I should accept his help in money, but should 
ask the Jahagirdar to leave the wada.” 

“Why don’t you do that I Borrowing money is all right. 
Let him lend it. He has plenty. But don’t let him live in 
that house like a cobra, poisoning everything that clashes with 
his will! He shouldn’t mind lending money, that is his 
business, you know.” 

“Oh, Madhav, how easy it is to advise. Supposing I 
accept the money, and the man brings an action against us 
because we can’t pay it back, then the wada will be taken over 
by him in any case, and just at the time of the children's 
adolescence. What happens to them then ?” 
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“Yon amaze me with this strange sentimental reasoning.’’ 
Madhav looked keenly at his sister. “You are a lawyer’s wife 
and were a lawyer’s daughter. I only hope you are not going 
to be as tinsuocessful as they have been in their dealings with 
life.” 

“However wrong I may be, and however much I may 
appear wanting in self-respect, I shall die happy in the know¬ 
ledge that of all the hard.8hips and humiliations we had to 
face, the children were spared any major disgrace or dis¬ 
turbance in their formative years. They need shelter, food, 
clothes and schooling,” she cried, “and 1 mean to let them 
have these if it is in my power to do so.” She wiped away 
her tears. “You must not come to see me in the wada^ I 
shall come to Bombay instead.” 

“I shall walk with you up to the wada, Tai,” Madhav 
said. He admired her courage, but was angry with the cir¬ 
cumstances which seemed to hem her in like barbed wire. 

“Call BarBaban,” Vahini said, “he has been waiting 
all this time on the steps to the hill, the faithful little boy.” 

“Sorry, Bal’Baban, we are so late. Oh, you have been 
reading, that’s good,” said Madhav as he pumped up the back 
tyre of his bicycle. 

“Bal’Baban, uncle Madhav can’t come home with us 
tonight, but please don’t tell Shashi that you saw him, because 
she will start crying and there will be no peace.” Vahini’s 
face was still flushed as slie spoke to her little brother-in-law. 

Madhav glanced sideways at Bal’Baban, and knew that 
the small boy with his eyes on his dusty sandals was not a 
little bewildered at Vahini’s strange meeting with him at the 
foot of the Parvati Hill. But Bal’Baban did not ask to know 
more and Vahini did not say more, and Madhav knew that the 
small boy’s implicit faith in Vahini would make him keep any 
trust she put in him. 

“Is Mohana as tall as you, Bal’Baban ?” Madhav asked 
to break the sad silence. 

“Yes, she is.” 

“And Shashi ? Is she like Mohana or like Nalini, I won¬ 
der ?” Madhav asked again. 

“She is not like either of them, but she says she is like 
Mohana,” Bal’Baban could not help smiling at the reference 
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to that funny little girl, Shashikala, the “Crescent Moon’*. 

Vahini walked between the two boys, her lips moving ner¬ 
vously ; every now and again she kept on glancing quickly from 
left to right to see if among the people passing there were not 
perhaps any of the Jahagirdar’s acquaintances. I^forethey 
turned into the street leading to the wada, Madhav said good^ 
bye with a smile with which he tried to hide his sadness for 
his sister and his hatred of the Jahagirdar. Vahini raiscxi her 
hand to wave to him and then quickly turned towards the 
wada. Her mouth tightly compressed, she hurried along, 
Bal’Baban keeping beside her. 
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Year followed year. The most outstanding achievements 
of the National Congress, since the struggle of the non-co- 
operation period, had been gained mainly in two spheres. 

Fistlv, Nationaf Education, in spite of opposition on all 
sides, had attracted a large team of teachers and students 
who had imbibed the teachings of the Mahatma. 

And Secondly, the spread of pure Indian handspun and 
handwoven cloth had become an established fact. 

During the non-co-operation struggle in 1921-22, thou¬ 
sands had been imprisoned for associating with Gandhiji and 
his new method of opposition to British rule in India. But 
tens of thousands were being intimidated. Many became dis¬ 
couraged. And the millions of India still waited for some¬ 
thing wonderful to happen to them. 

The first problem was the daily bread. The masses toiled, 
the Congress fighters wore being repressed, the mediators 
worked in vain to bring about a solution. The ambitious 
fought and struggled for position, the misguided digressed. 
But there were also those who accepted the guidance of the 
Mahatma, and they followed his instructions with faith. 

The youth of the nation was restless and felt that they 
were politically stagnant. They were furious at the economic 
wrongs suffered by the unprivileged individuals and the toiling 
masses ; they were impatient with religious bigotry and 
social taboos. Unrest spread in the student world which 
had been awakened to the ideal of freedom. Stories of the 
successful Bolshevik Revolution in Russia had trickled 
through into the University classrooms, and coUege debating 
societies. Soon Lenin became the hero of many, his pro¬ 
gramme the pattern for the overthrow of oppression. The 
establishment of the Third International of Russia opened 
vast fields for the enthusiasm of many youths in the cities. 
The spread of Bolshevism became their mission. 

The Gandhian movement which had spread to the villages 
and cities alike, had gathered volunteers and supporters, not 
only from among the poor but also from among the rich 
merchant class. The poor wanted Swaraj because it would 
276 
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assure their bread, the rich knew well enough that with the 
achievement of Swaraj their interests would be even safer as 
the reins of power would be in their own hands. 

But the Bolshevistic programme appealed mainlj^ to the 
idealistic youth who desir^ not only the overthrow of British 
rule in India but also the establishment of a government which 
would give the masses the fruits of their toil. For them the 
Marxist doctrine became the pattern bf life. 

The essence of Marxism embodied in the following words 
of Engels and Lenin became the foundation of their 
inspiration. “Just as Darwin discovered the law of evolution 
in organic nature, so Marx discovered the law of evolution 
in human history; he discovered the simple fact hitherto con¬ 
cealed by an overgrowth of ideology, that mankind must first 
of all eat and drink, have shelter and clothing, before it can 
pursue politics, science, art, religion, etc. and that, therefore, 
the production of the immediate material means of subsis¬ 
tence and consequently the degree of economic development 
attained by a given people or during a giv(‘n epoch, form the 
foundation upon which the state institutions, the legal con¬ 
ceptions, the art and even the religious ideas of the people 
concerned have been evolved, and in the light of which these 
things must therefore be explained, instead of vice versa as 
has hitherto been the case. 

“But that is not all. Marx also discovered the special 
law of motion governing the present-day capitalist mode of 
production and the bourgeois society that this time mode of 
production has created. The discovery of surplus value sud¬ 
denly threw light on the problem, in trying to solve which all 
previous investigators, both bourgeois economists and socialist 

critics had been groping in the dark.His name 

will endure through the ages, and so also will his work !” 
wrote Engels. 

“Marxism is the system of the views and teachings of 
Marx. Marx was the genius who continued and completed 
the three main ideological currents of the nineteenth century, 
belonging to the three most advanced countries of mankind, 
classical German Philosophy, classical English Political 
Economy and French Socialism together with French revolu¬ 
tionary doctrines in general. The remarkable consistency and 
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integrity of Marx’s views, acknowledged even by his 
opponents, views which in their totality constitute modem 
materialism and modern scientific socialism, as the theory 
and programme of the labour movement in all the civilized 
countries of the world.” said Lenin. 

The British Government, not a little afraid that the 
Bolshevist doctrine would take root in India, looked for 
ways and memis to suppress that activity. The city factories 
and student organizations were hotbeds of “intrigue”. The 
students were subject to the oligarchies of parents, teachers, 
conservative Congress opinion, and above all the British 
Government, which could discourage or even punish any 
marked tendencies towards the new ideology. But the 
unohampioned workers in the factories, the undefended 
slaves, the ill-paid labourers of large capital, had no friend 
to satisfy their wants or to allay their pain. They knew only 
adversaries. Their masters, the owners of the mills which 
ground them from morning till night had the whip hand over 
them. 

Discontent grows when the stomach is empty. Hatred 
increases when those who cause hunger arc fat and stuffed 
with over-eating. The factory workers knew who their 
immediate masters were. 

The rich masters of India are merely the minions of their 
rulers abroad, the richest masters of all. Put the strikers down: 
the Indian rich would not complain against that at least. 
The British Government, in 1929, was not sorry to find a rift 
between Gandhiji’s ideology and that of the factory agitators. 
And as the saying goes, “The scorpion sitting on an image 
of God cannot be killed, because one cannot strike it without 
striking God Himself” ; so the merchant-scorpion sat on a 
pedestal raised high by Gandhiji. 

Though only a million and a half in number, the indus- 
trial population of the factory workers was accepted as the 
rallying point for the new ideal. Aimost simultaneously had 
started a Government campaign to hound out the Commimists 
and to raid their haunts. Even people only indirectly or 
slightly connected with them became involved in the hunt and 
suffered the ccmsequenoes. 

The activities of the Bolshevists were already familiar to 
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some 63cteat, but what brought them into the limelight wore 
the arrest and trial of several of their members. This provided 
widespread pubhoity for the many who suffered wrongs at 
the hands of the Government. But the sentence of four years’ 
imprisonment for the arrested men was to bo only the begin¬ 
ning of a long story known as the famous Meerut Conspiracy 
Case of 1929. 

While a very small section followed them, the rest of 
the youth looked towards the acknowledged National loaders 
for a programme which they could follow. In Bombay, in 
January 1928, the first Youth Conference was held. And the 
major task the movement accomplished immediately was a 
widespread agitation to organize the boy(X)tt of the Simon 
Commission which was expected in Boml)ay in February. 

The example of Bombay’s student world was imitated 
by other towns and cities. Young boys and girls picketed 
schools and shops in protest against the Simon Commission. 
Homes and schools rang with slogans, and the masses shouted 
“Simon go back 1 ” ‘ ‘Simon go back 1 ’ ’ 

In Poona the 12th of October was Youth Day. The 
Simon Commission’s arrival in that city was greeted with 
a complete hartal. A protest meeting of fifteen thousand 
was the event of the day, and reminded the citizens of the 
non-co-operation movement of 1921-22. Children and adults 
alike were drawn into the excitement; the wada children, 
however, were severely scolded by the Jahagirdar for taking 
part in the picketing of their schools. 

Bal’Baban was forbidden by his great-uncle to attend 
the large public meeting. 

“This strange little boy has some very peculiar traits,” 
the Jahagirdar said to Babasaheb, the rich amateur photo¬ 
grapher, whose only use for politics was when he could use 
them in an exciting discussion. “Yes, some very peculiar 
traits,” continued the Jahagirdar. “He reminds me of his 
khaddar-clad brother, Bhayya, and I feel he must be 
curbed.” 

Mohana and Nalini, the girls now grown old enough to 
wear saris, were expected not to go out in the evening. Not 
only the Jahagirdar’s strict discipline, but also the nanny’s 
fussiness, decided the fate of the evening meeting for them. 
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Vahini, whose time was divided between Poona, Nagpur 
and Bombay, as she paid a monthly visit to her husband in 
Nagpur and stayed for a day or two in Bombay to see Madhav 
and Chandu on her way to and fro, had been made to feel a 
stranger in her own home, the tmda. Subtle words of the 
Jahagirdar’s, to the effect that he was doing what Abba or 
Bapu should have dqne for the family, had given the growing 
children a sense of awe for their great-uncle. He was kindness 
itself as far as food and clothes and even little luxuries were 
concerned, and the children lived in abundance. Yet they 
were seen to tremble at the thought of his displeasure. 

Mohana never answered him back, and was always 
quoted by him as the most exemplary girl, but Bal’Baban, 
whose nature was exactly the same as Mohana’s, was abused 
by him as a ‘grudge-bearing’ child, whose resemblance to 
Bhayya was most distressing to the Jahagirdar. 

“Is Anant going to the meeting ? And Pandu ?” asked 
Vahini. 

“Yes, Vahini, Anant and Pandu are allowed to go, but 
Bal’Baban is not to go. Great-uncle said that Bal’Baban is to 
stay at home and read to him !’’ Nalini said crossly. 

“Valurii, I can read to him. Please ask great-uncle 
to let Bal’Baban go,” Mohana urged her sister-in-law. 

“We can’t go because we are girls. But what sin has 
Bal’Baban committed that he can’t go ?’’ Nalini stormed. 

Vahini said nothing at the time, but when Anant and 
Pandu were leaving for the meeting, the Jahagirdar called for 
Bal’Baban to come and read to him, but Mohana’s twin was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“Bal’Babau !’’ shouted the Jahagirdar at the top of his 
voice, so that even the street behind the imda could hear him. 
Every child and servant was told to look for Bal’Baban, but 
he was not in the ^vada. 

“Where is your Vahini ? Call her here at once,” he 
shouted at Mohana. “What are you standing there for, 
gaping ? Shut your mouth !” he snapped at Anant. “Get 
out, to the meeting, you ! Pandu too !’’ 

Pandu and Anant made themselves scarce. 

“Mohana, where is Vahini ? Didn’t I ask you to call 
her ? Why have you come back without her 1” 
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“She is not in, great-uncle,” Mohana said timidly. 

“Not in ? She never goes out in the evenings ! Where 
has she gone today ? Go and ask Awwa,” he barked. 

Shashi, frightened at this exhibition of anger, ran behind 
Mohana, and Nalini disappeared towards the temple to fetch 
from there Tulsi leaves for great-aunt Yamuna’s evening 
worship. 

“Awwa doesn’t know,” Mohana returning informed him, 
her half-closed eyes cast down, “Awwa says Vahini didn’t tell 
her where she was going.” 

“No one is to talk to Bal’Baban when he comes back, 
do you understand ?” commanded the Jahagirdar. “Now 
go and do your homework.” 

Later that evening, the Jahagirdar, who was sitting on 
the swinging-bench waiting for Anant and Pandu to return 
from the meeting, found himself confronted by a party of four. 
Vahini and Bal’Baban had joined Anant and Pandu at the 
great demonstration, and elate4, they had talked about 
Madhav who was helping to organize similar meetings of stu¬ 
dents in Bombay. No sooner had the party arriv^ in the 
verandah-hall, than the Jahagirdar ordered Anant and Pandu 
to go in and wash their hands and feet in preparation for 
prayers. 

“Bal’Baban, you are not to enter the house until you 
have apologized to me,” he ordered. 

“But 1 took him to the meeting. I should apologize, not 
he,” Vahini defended. 

“From now on he goes to stay with Babasaheb until he 
reforms,” the Jahagirdar said, ignoring Vahini’s proffered apo¬ 
logy. “We do not want disobedient children in the house,” 
he said firmly. “Get your clothes, Bal’Baban, and get ready 
to go to Babasaheb’s house,” The great-uncle got down from 
the swinging bench and left the verandah-hall. 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” Vahini whispered to 
her small brother-in-law, “I am taking you to Bombay this 
very night. You are Bhayya’s brother and a queer coin¬ 
cidence is occurring. Abba will not forgive me if I failed to 
remove you from this house.” 

She said little in the house, but told Mohana that she 
was urgently needed by Chandu and was taking Bal’Baban 
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as an escort. Aitd while Awwa kept the children busy at their 
meal, and the Jahagirdar sat down to write a note to Baba- 
saheb, Vahiui and Bal 'Baban slipped out of the wada on their 
way to the station. At the front door she spoke hurriedly to 
Mohana. 

“Study well, and look after the children. See that they 
do their lesHons. Alter Bombay I shall leave for Napgiir, 
Yo ur Dada i h getting better and better. Y on must not worry, ’ ’ 
slie said. 

Late that night Mohana sat on the steps of the bedroom 
leading on to a small terrace. She wondered how old Abba 
had grown by now. She was only six when he had left the 
wada with Bhayya, and now she was in her fourteenth year. 

“Will he recogjii/.e me ?“ She was asking herself, when 
she heard Shashi cr}' out in her sleep. She ran back into the 
bedroom. 

“What is it, Shashi ?” she asked. 

“Great-uncle said we can’t talk to BarBabau. I love 
Bal’Baban. I want to talk to Bal’Baban,” she cried. 

“Shashi, you are not to cry lik^ a baby. You are a 
big girl. And do you know that Dada will be coming homo to 
Poona soon ? Valiini has gone to fetch him. Go to sleep now, 
we are getting up early to study.” 

Mohana herself was sleepy, and Vahini's unspoken heart¬ 
aches which the sensitive girl had unknowingly absorbed, 
made her sad and more subdued than ever before. 
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Tho Congress session at Lahore, in December 1929, 
vibrated with a new spirit. The non-Brahmin movement of 
Maharashtra, as the defender of tho rights of tho peasants, 
had by now joined the Congress. Maharashtra ex]>orienoed 
a unity of pui-pose among its vast people* The reactionaries 
remained aloof, but they mattered little; the overwhelming 
population of the peasants followed the Congress flag. 

The nation had suffered reprisals by the Government for 
its boycott of tho Simon Commission. The Police had attacked 
leaders and followers alike with lathis and batons. Wanton 
and approved lathi charges on unarmed and peaceful gather¬ 
ings w'ere the order of the day. “Simon go back!” was the 
slogan on the tongues of the masses, and lathi blows, ruthless 
and brutal, rained on their defenceless heads. And that 
was a mere beginning of still bigger and better organized 
lathi charges. 

The pledge of Independence, planned by the National 
Congress to be taken on the 26th January 1930, inspired the 
whole country. The British Government prepared mightily 
to crush a people who dared to enter the lists against the 
foreign yoke. 

The year 1929 became a record of repression throughout 
the country. Not only was literature about Soviet Russia 
searched for and confiscated, but books such as India in 
Bondage by an American missionary, were banned. To be in 
possession of addresses of Communists, or to refer to Sunder¬ 
land’s book, were among the reasons looked upon as sufficient 
for a man to be searched and punished with imprisonment. 

The country fumed with anger at the death of Jathin- 
dranath who fasted till death in protest against the treatment 
meted out to political prisoners. The death sentence on 
Bhagat Singh and Dutt inspired bitter criticism of the Govern¬ 
ment. In Calcutta the trial took place of Subhas Bose, a 
member of the Congress Working Committee, and warrants 
for the arrests of Indians as far afield as Shanghai and the 
Malay States on acooimt of their political activities, widened 
the sphere of political unrest in Iiidia. 
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Labourers and workers were loud in their demands» 
“Down with Imperialism !” “Long live the Revolution !” they 
shouted, and in return were beaten by the police till they fell 
unconscious to the ground. Labour troubles and strikes 
continued unabated. Passions flew high. A new campaign 
was to start. Independence was the goal. Fight 1 Strike 1 
Root out the foreign rule I 

But Madhav, a brilliant graduate of Bombay University^ 
and winner of a scholarship for yet further studies, sulked in 
his room. A letter from His Highness the Rajah of Jambu- 
wada lay on his table, with an offer of Rs. 12,000, and in the 
drawer another letter of an earlier date, from Sir Narayan^ 
I.C.S. The two faithful servants of the British Raj beckoned 
him to safety and a fair chance in life. And now the scholar* 
ship he had won which would give him his M.A. degree 
provided him with yet another chance. 

“Madhav,” hailed his aunt Chandu, “listen, dear! Your 
sister and some of the wada children are coming here. The 
Jahagirdar has consented to their coming here rather than 
have me in the toada” She laughed. “So now you can tell the 
Creepers that they will have more guests for the wedding tea- 
party.” 

Still ill at ease, but outwardly composed. Madhav walked 
over to the I.C.S. house to give Miss Creeper No. 3 the 
message. 


iti in IK 

That year’s Christmas holidays took Nalini to Indore 
to her grandparents, and Pandu with Daji to the village home 
of Chinchgao. Vahini was invited to the wedding of Miss 
Creeper No. 3, Madhav and Chandu pressing her to come to 
Bombay and urging that she should bring all the children in 
the tmda as they had not seen them for years. 

Mohana’s school friends had decided to make a trip to 
a glass factory near Poona with their teacher. The trip was 
arranged by the school and a special motor coach was ordered. 

“Won’t you come with us, Mohana,” asked a friend. 

“I would have come,” she explained, “but you see, my 
great-uncle is going to Jambuwada, and he has asked me to 
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go there with him to see an exhibition.” 

But in her heart of hearts, Mohana was sorry that she 
had promised to go to Jambuwada. Anant and Pantoba’s 
eon Pandu had teased her about marriage with Sliambho of 
Jambuwada and she did not like to be teased about marriage. 
And of course Shambho would certainly be at Jambuwada. 

But Vahini had long promised to take the children to 
Bombay for a few days, and now Miss Creeper No. J’s wedding 
had actuaDy aifforded the opportunity. So to Mohana’s delight 
she got out of the invitation from Jambuwada, albeit through 
Vahini having a slight quarrel with the Jahagirdar. 

“We are going to a fashionable wedding in Bombay,” 
Shashi told everyone she met. 

The thrill of this long anticipated event of actually meet¬ 
ing an “England-returned” bride and the same kind of 
bridegroom, however, began to wear thin for Mohana when 
she had been in Bombay a few hours, and in the presence of 
the bridal couple a few minutes. According to her, the bride 
looked rather like an actor she had seen acting the part of a 
woman and seen from too near the stage. So much red var¬ 
nish ! In Poona only actors wore red paint on their lips. 
And the face was almost chalk white, while round apple- 
shaped red patches looked very odd on the cheeks. Mohana 
and Shashi stood hand in hand looking at the “England- 
returned” bride. Mohana’s second shock came when she 
heard the bride call out loudly for the bridegroom. Her 
patting him on the back, holding his hand and saying “Darling, 
but darling !” made Mohana feel embarrassed. The bride¬ 
groom putting his arm round the bride’s waist and answering 
“Yes, darling” made her blush. Never before had she been 
to a wedding at which such familiarities were exhibited. 

Mohana glanced at the bridal couple and felt uncom¬ 
fortable to look at them. She felt the room getting very 
hot. Everybody was perspiring and everybody was saying 
“darling”, “darling”. She felt warm and suffocated, and 
tried to swallow. Perhaps she was eating too much I She left 
a half-eaten small round cake on her plate. Daji had teased 
them that cakes in Bombay were made with eggs. Did they 
perhaps contain fish ? Or even meat ? “Oh, I am not well”, she 
•complained to herself,and afraid lest she should lose control 
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and spit out the cake, she ran out of the room full of people 
and full of strange unusual scents which gave her a hejidache. 
It was a room full of men in European clothes and women in 
flimsies. 

As she dashed out, Slxashi wanted to follow her, having 
heard her say she was not well. Madhav noticing her de- 
paiiiure came out to see what was happening. He asked 
Shaslii to stay with the party. 

“I will take her to aunt Chandu’s house and leave her 
with A3<ah who is looking after your baby sister. If they 
ask for ino tell them I’ll be back at once,” 

Madhav found Mohana stiuiding at the bottom of the 
huge winding staircase of the large hall. Her feelings were in 
turmoil, but Madhav in immaculate white, cool and collected 
in Ms manner, led her to Chaudu’s car and drove rapidly to the 
house. Arriving tlusre, he helped her out, but just as they were 
entering the hall Mohana, overcome by nausea, was violently 
sick over Madhav’s clothes. Shame and fury enveloped her. 
Madhav wanting to be kind to the girl said “never mind”, and 
put his arm around her to lead her to the bathroom. 

“Don’t touch me!” shouted Mohana, aged fourteen. 

“What is the matter, child ?” he asked, half amused at 
the young girl. 

“Don’t call me a child!” she flung back at him. 

“Funny child,” he smiled to himself. He had known 
girl students of all ages and types, admittedly different from 
his sister, almost revolting at times: they were so dashing 
and bold. But ho had no patience with school girls. “Shy 
and timid little animals,” he liked to call such youngsters. 

“Don’t call you a child ?” he asked aloud in surprise. 
“What are you then ? Come along, come upstairs. And 
I shall have to change my clothes before I can get back !” 

He tried to lead her upstairs. But she, mortified at 
being called a child and to have been sick on his beautiful 
clothes, was deeply ashamed. 

“Oh, I never want to show him my face again! I was 
sick on his clothes,” she said to herself as she broke from 
him and ran upstairs to lock herself in the room that 
Chandu had giveh to the “young girls 

“Oh Vahini, oh Vahini I ” groaned Mohana, as she lay 
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miserable on her bed. She felt as if she had worked up a 
temperatule. 

“I’ll send your Vahini to you, you needn’t cry,” said 
Madhav outside her door, and tlie next minule he was gone. 

That night tlie wedding guests had come back late, and 
l^ladhav’s ayah was putting the children to bed. Vahini was 
told about Mohana s sickness and went up to see how she was. 
She found her asleep and decided to let her rest. But 
Mohana was not really asleep. She was still labouring 
under the shame that she had made such a mess of IVIadhav’s 
clothes so that when Vahini came to see her and switched on 
the light, she closed her eyes and pretended to be asleep. 
Shashi crept into the room quietly so as not to disturb her 
aunt Mohana. 

‘T wish Mohana were awake,” whispered Shashi to 
herself. ‘T w^ant to tell her so much about the wedding.” 
She dreamed of the day when she would grow to Mohana’s 
age and would also wear a sari as her everyday dress. Every¬ 
body at the wedding had admired Mohana. ‘‘She looks like 
a flower-bud, too shy to open.” “Her beauty is heavenly.” 
“She is as shy as the aspen leaf.” “Her complexion is like that 
of the Icevado. leaf.” Shashi had heard these remarks as the 
guests looked at Mohana and talked to Vahini or to aunt 
Chandu. She was longing to tell her young aunt all that 
people had said about her. 

Her small pug-nose lifted itself in a snobbish baby sneer, 
as she talked to herself about the Bombay people. She 
thought of the Bombay children at the wedding, who had 
been drinking tea and not milk as the children in the wada 
did. Great-uncle had said that Mohana, Nalini and Bal’- 
Baban could start drinking tea when they passed their Matri¬ 
culation. Shashi who wanted to do everything like Mohana^ 
was not troubled about tea. “Idon’t like tea, it tastes like 
great-aunt Yamuna’s senna pods,” she had explained to 
Nalini who was crying because Awwa had scolded her for 
wanting to drink tea. And today at the fashionable wed¬ 
ding even Shashi’s young brother was offered tea. To think 
of it! Oh no, Bombay was definitely a wrong place to 
live in 1 

“Mohana will go to the university with BarBaban after 
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Matriculation,” said Shashi admiringly, and added, “and I 
will go to the university four years after BarBaban and 
Mohana.” 

But Shashi’s whispered reveries and day-dreams were 
soon swallowed up in an enormous yawn. She pressed her 
bunchy mouth with a fii‘m little fist to prevent another one 
escaping and makitag such a noise. After all, Mohana had 
been sick and had a bad headache and shouldn’t be disturbed. 
Worshipping her beautiful aunt, Shashi gently drifted into 
dreamland. 

But Mohana who was still awake was struggling hard 
with her own thoughts. Oh, I don’t like Bombay, it is so 
sticky, so noisy, so big ! So many people, and all different 
from one another. She felt an antipathy towards the magni¬ 
ficent, fashionable, ugly, dirty, vulgar city of Bombay. But, 
after all, it was dear Vahini’s first home and aunt Chandu 
was so kind. And Mad ha v ? But as she remembered 
Madhav, she recalled the wedding and her humiliating sickness 
afterwards. She re-lived the entire scene and involuntarily 
a groan escaped her, “Oh I am not well.” But quickly she gag¬ 
ged her mouth not to awaken Shashi. “Oh, but I do feel 
sick!” she cried again, feeling very sorry for herself and again 
remembering what a mess she had made of Madhav’s clothes. 

Mohana could not sleep for a long time that night. 
Downstairs, Vahini was talking to Chandu’s husband about 
Madhav. 

“I want the boy to make full use of the education he 
has been receiving. Is there any worthier career in the 
whole of India than the Indian Civil Service ? Unless of 
course you have an English degree,” uncle Chaha maintained. 
“He has taken it into his head to try his hand at writing and 
teaching. Every boy writes these days and imagines himself 
a novelist I Try to persuade him, if you can. See if he will 
listen to you. He must proceed to England soon if he wants 
to get into a university there,” he ended decisively. 

Vahini had little patience with career hunters, or sym¬ 
pathy with the point of view current among the Indian Civil 
Servants, the crowd who were the associates of Sir Narayan 
who looked on Madhav as their concern. She agreed with 
Chandu’s husband that the I.O.S. offered the highest position 
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for Indians under the British. But she wondered if there was 
indeed nothing else that Madhav copld take up as an 
honourable career. 

“Madhav is now twenty-one,” Chandu suddenly spoke, 
“and should surely be left to himself to choose the line he would 
like to follow. If he goes to England he will be away for 
about three years, and lam really worried. If he should come 
back from England with a white womfin for a wife, what 
then ?” Her mind was a whii-lpool of anxiety. “Yes, you 
know,” she continued, “there are quite a number who have 
done that. I know it sounds as if I am trying to stop the boy 
from getting the best chances of an education in England just 
because of my stupid fears, but still I am trying to make you 
see this possible danger.” 

Her husband who was waiting to broach the subject 
of Madhav’s marriage with Princess Padmavati of Jambu- 
wada, grasped the chance offered to him. 

“What foolish fears that he will bring back a white 
woman ! But if you have such fears, then I think he should 
be married before he goes. And in bis case, why, he will be 
able to take his wife with him.” Chandu’s husband tried to 
make his point. 

“But he has not said yes to that girPs father,” Vahini 
knitted her brow in disapproval of the possibility. 

“Well, here is a golden opportunity for him. His 
Highness is not only re^y to give Padmavati to Madhav, 
but has actually made a proposal that your sister-in-law 
Mohana should marry Prince Shambho.” 

“But how absurd ! Mohana is very young yet. And 
do you think that a family who have severed connections with 
a State like Durgakunda would want to marry a daughter to a 
chief *8 son ?” Vahini was annoyed at the suggestion. 

“Well, the Jahagirdar has given his full consent to the 
proposal, and Babasaheb is the intermediary,” Chandu’s 
husband said with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“Don’t tell me about Babasaheb. The stories I have 
heard about him are enough to make any Indian blush. 
And that friend of his, Chandrakant!” exclaimed Chandu. 

“AH right. If you are starting on the Chandrakant 
episode, I’m going to sleep. I’m bored hearing it,” said her 
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husband and left the room. 

But Chandu wa%in a gossiping mood. Her niece who had 
almost forgotten what it was like to chat lazily, succumbed 
to the luxury of the hour and resting her head against a 
pillow, she listened, even though sleep was gradually over¬ 
coming her. 

“Chandrakant was the only son of a wealthy father,” 
began Chandu. “He had received all his education abroad, 
but had unfortunately just missed acquiring the necessary 
qualifications for the I.C.S. Money had been no question 
and he had spent it like water. Many an escapade of his 
had been hushed up by his jingling purse. The last had 
been, well you can call it a colourful affair, a love affair with 
one, ‘pretty Cathie’, his landlady’s daughter. And when 
a son was bom to Cathie, Chandrakant’s father consented to 
the marriage. But what do you think the landlady did ? 
Well, she insisted on Chandrakant settling down in England, 
and neither father nor son was keen on that arrangement. 
Pretty Cathie said she was really absolutely heartbroken. 
She would love to go to India for a visit but she couldn’t 
bear those in-laws, or those horrible customs and oh, the 
snakes !” Chandu wanted to continue the story but her niece 
had by now begun to snore. 

Chandu yawned disappointedly. It was the nicest story 
she knew about the “England-returned”, and yet her niece 
had fallen asleep under the narration. 

Chandu’s husband, who had courted sleep unsuccessfully, 
walked in where the two women were. His wife laugh^ 
nervously. 

“Well, my niece is no good at enjoying scandals. She 
slept right through and the history of Chandrakant, I’m afraid, 
remains unknown to her.” 

Vahini smiled uncertainly as she woke up, and when 
Chandu left the room she again yawned freely and sur¬ 
rendered to the feeling that she was being carried away 
drowsily by the rustling of the coconut palms and the whis¬ 
pering of the sea in the distance. 

* * * * 

The nearby Tower-clock struck three in the morning 
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and at the same time a coconut parted from its parent treo 
and fell to the ground in the backyard. 

Madhav, who had fallen asleep in a baskefc-chair on 
Chandu’s balcony, woke up with a start and discovered that 
he was murmuring, ‘ ‘ Never mind, never mind, my child. ’ ’ He 
sat bolt upright and looked around. Was he dreaming ? 
Or had Mohana truly been sick on his clothes ? He blink^, 
and was irritated to note that the sappfiire blue stars in the 
clear crystal sky-canopy above the city of Bombay blinked 
with him. His right arm was numb and now came back 
to life with the prickle of pins and needles. He stretchcMl 
himself as he stood up, and looked at his wrist watch to 
check the time. Three o’clock in the morning, exactly twelve 
hours since he had seen Mohana arrive at the party. 

“What a beautiful girl,” “shy as an aspen leaf”, “an un¬ 
opened bud, dainty Ketaki”,—phrases he had heard applied 
to her, beat in his sleepy head. “Don’t call you a child V* 
he repeated to himself as though in answer to Mohana. 
“Fuimy child! ” he said aloud. He wished he could go and have 
a look at her, to see if she were sleeping peacefully. But 
what would he do in case she again said peevishly, “Don’t call 
me a child ”, or “Don’t touch me.” Only a mere girl of four¬ 
teen, she had certainly commanded a great deal of attention 
at the party. To Madhav she looked like a marble statue 
wrought with the most delicate skill. “But a child—a mere 
child”, he protested to himseK, and wajked to his room feeling 
almost as if he were being wafted to bed. 

« He He ♦ 

Ayah who visited Chandu’s establishment regularly 
was still as fond of Madhav as when he was a small boy. 

“My Madhav Sahib is not so attached to his Ayah any 
more,” said his old nanny as she dressed Shashi’s young 
brother. She was talking to Vahini who loved to get the 
Bombay news from Ayah. 

“He goes to the college, always to the college, comes back 
and says, ‘Have a nice long sleep Ayah’,” smiled the old 
nanny. 

“Is he not awake yet ? ” asked Vahini as a matter of course. 
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*‘I must ask him to go shopping with me, Ayah. Madhav 
Sahib knows the Swadeshi shops. I want to buy material 
for the children’s clothes. You really must wear a Swadeshi 
sari, Ayah, not these cheap imitation-silk ones,” Vabini spoke 
with affection for her old nanny. 

Vahini and Madhav were going out shopping and the 
children were waitipg for Chandu’s husband to come back 
from his customary morning walk. 

“We are going out with uncle to choose toys for Baba,” 
Shashi said. 

Ayah prepared a breakfast of milk and tinned biscuits. 
To the Poona children biscuits from the big Army and 
Navy Stores would have been a tre^t, but alas, they were 
foreign biscuits. Shashi loved the big store where aunt 
Chandu and Madhav were regular customers, but she felt 
guilty to say so. When she was asked how she liked the 
biscuits, she decided that after all she preferred the Poona 
breakfast of hot girdle-cakes and bananas. 

WTiile she and Pandu were having a hot dispute about the 
biscuits out of a foreign tin, Mohana lingered in the bath¬ 
room. She was waiting for Madhav to leave the house, for 
she was determined that she would not be seen by him. 
She did not feel that she could face him, after having vomited 
all over his clothes the previous day. 

“Mohana, aunt Chanda is already in the car,” shouted 
Shashi, a signal for the children to rush out and clamber into 
the automobile. 

“I am ready too, I’m just coming,” Mohana called out. 
Oh, it was wonderful to go out with Chandu’s husband, he 
was so good to one and made one laugh such a lot! And he 
asked the children all sorts of things about Poona and each 
child was allowed to talk as much as it liked. 

“Tomorrow we are going to visit the Prince of Wales 
Museum and the Bombay docks and the Victoria Gardens.” 
Shashi had learnt by heart the names which she thought sound¬ 
ed very foreign. 

As the car wheeled out of the front gate Madhav came back 
to fetch Vahini’s small notebook, which she had left behind 
and which contained the children’s measurements. The 
children shouted with amusement and clapped their hands. 
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“We will shop before you uow/* shouted small Awinash 
as he saw Madhav ruiuiing upstairs. 

Mohana saw that Madhav was wearing different clothes 
altogether. She could not get bis clothes out of her mind 
and did not like to be reminded that she had spoilt the smart 
ones he wore at Miss Creeper No. S’s wedding. Chandu’s 
husband, however, to her relief, drove dff with the children 
before Madhav came down again. 

It was so exciting to go shopping with Chandu and uncle 
Chaha. They were so kind. And besides they did not make 
one feel shy of them. But Shashi’s nncle Madhav somehow 
did. 

Back from shopping, the children hugged and clutched 
their parcels and ran to show them to their mother when they 
heard Madhav’s sandals on the verandah. Mohana slipped 
away to the balcony overlooking the coconut grove and 
pretended to wash her hands under a tap there. But her 
ears were pricked for sounds in the yard, even though she did 
not consciously realize that she was listening for Madhav’s 
laughter. 

For the children the days flew past. What with going 
out with aunt Chandu to see a new sight every day, and to 
the seashore in the evenings, a rare treat for the Poona child¬ 
ren who lived 2000 feet above sea level, and to the Hanging 
Gardens for walks, there was hardly a minute that could be 
called quiet. And Vahini and Madhav were busy too. They 
had so much to talk about and to discuss. 

During all these days, Mohana had managed to keep out 
of Madhav’s sight, but Vahini’s kindness caus^ the fourteen- 
year-old girl unimaginable uneasiness. 

“Madhav, Abba does not like children to eat in cafes 
or restaurants, but I am sure he wouldn’t mind that clean 
eating-place we saw the other day,” Vahini said to her bro¬ 
ther. “Do take the children for a treat there, they might 
have their tea-time snack there today. It will be a feast for 
them to eat out. And let them choose what they like. The 
food there is clean and wholesome. Besides, Shanta’s younger 
sons have never been to a city, and it will delight them,” So 
the expedition w'as arranged. 

It was the first time in his life that Madhav had to 
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handle Bix children all at once. 

“We are seven,” ho told the waiter, “get us a large table 
please.” 

To Shashi the drive from Chandu’s house to the eating 
place was a tremendous thrill, especially as it was the first 
time they had been driven by Madhav. To Mohana it was 
again a reminder of ^he fashionable wedding of Miss Creeper 
No. 3. Shashi mused to herself, “Just imagine eating where 
you don’t know who the cooks are and who supervises the 
cooking ! And paying money for whatever you eat ! It is 
very fmmy to pay for every cake and every sweet-meat !” 
This was the first time in Mohana’s life too that she ate in 
a public place. 

Madhav sat at one end of the table and Pandu settled 
himself at the other. Awinash, Baba, Arim and his brother 
all wanted to sit next to uncle Madhav, while Shashi scolded 
Awinash for behaving so noisily in a public place. 

“All can’t sit next to uncle Madhav, Baba is the youngest 
here and so he has the first choice,” disciplined Pandu. 

The problem was finally solved when Madhav supporting 
Pandu, invited Baba to choose Iiis seat. The tiny boy scram¬ 
bled off the seat next to Madhav, and without a word rushed 
to Mohana and settled down between her and Shashi. He 
felt more secure with Mohana when Vahini was not in sight. 
Pandu took the seat next to Shashi and left Shanta’s sons to 
enjoy sole possession of uncle Madhav. Oh, it was such 
excitement! Most of the legs were dangling and bumping 
against the bottom of the table and all the party were talking 
to Madhav at the same time. Mohana alone was quiet. 
She attended carefully to Baba’s needs, watching his plate 
and his glass of milk. She would look up every now and 
again at the other boys whose mouths were working overtime, 
eating and talking to Madhav simultaneously. There was a 
lull for a second when Mohana said, “Hush ! Finish the 
mouthful fii'st, then talk.” 

Not used to children for a long time, Madhav was some¬ 
what bewildered by the unceasing questions, becoming 
quite flustered when he had to order sweetmeats, answer the 
questions, and keep the noise under control at the same time. 
But oh, what a treat for the children, to order those wonderful 
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dishes on the menu ! 

But they must stop now, they have already eaten too 
much, thought Mohana. She was watching young Baba and 
suddenly felt rather anxious. 

“Baba, enough ! You will be sick,” she said. 

The word “sick” sounded strange in her ears. She looked 
up with horror and met the twinkling eyes of Madhav. She 
looked down quickly, and he saw the crimson blood rushing 
to her face imder her ivory skin. As she coloured, Mohana’s 
grey eyes crept behind the black fringes of her long eyelashes. 

The children had eaten to their hearts’ content and 
their enthusiasm had whetted Madhav’s appetite too, and 
he ate rather a lot himself. But all the substantial food 
oould not satisfy a newly created hunger. He could not 
forget a pair of grey eyes creeping behind their black eye¬ 
lashes. 


* ♦ * 

“Tomorrow they will leave for Poona,” said Chandu with 
a forlorn look in her eyes, “I am going to miss those children.” 

“The house feels full and Ayah is filled with delight 
to have them here,” said Madhav, as he produced from his 
wallet the collection of railway tickets for the journey of his 
sister’s family. “Here we are, eight in all.” He handed the 
tickets to Pandu the eldest boy in the group, playing guide 
to Vahini and the party. 

As Ayah brought the large brass tiffin-carriers and 
brass screw-top milk containers and water bottles to the car, 
Madhav looked meaningly at his sister. 

“Tai,” he said, “what with a Goanese Christian Ayah 
and the untouchable chauffeur, all the 'charges’ of the 
Jahagirdar are completely polluted, and also whatever will 
Awwa say ?” 

His sister who for the sake of peace tried to observe 
every custom and ritual in Poona, enjoyed the joke and 
smiled at him, 

“Bath and change of clothes before anyone can touch 
dear Awwa, that’s all,” she laughed. 

Chandu marvelled at her niece’s adaptability. In 
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the staunch Chitpawan Brahmin household Vahini moved 
with the same ease with which she dined at a fussy westernized 
table, or visited Ayah’s poor Goanese house in Bandra, and 
never did she comment on any one of them with prejudice. 

“Was there another girl like this one in the making, 
somewhere in the Brahmin fold, who would grace progressive 
Madhav’s life one daV ?” Chandu wondered. 

With affection she and Madhav watched the excitement 
of the children as they got into the train and scrambled to 
capture the best seats near the windows. Baba was in two 
minds. He wanted the window and he wanted Vahini. 
Vahini’s youngest baby daughter was perched on Mohana’s 
knee. Chandu kissed the baby and knew she would miss her 
very much^ but the time for parting had come. The carriage 
doors were being shut. All the small children shouted in 
unison, “Come to Poona, aunt Chandu! Come to Poona, 
uncle Madhav !” 

But Vahini felt acutely sad to leave her aunt and her 
brother. 

“Madhav must marry a nice girl and make a home for 
himself as soon as he Wishes his studies,” Chandu said 
to her niece who nodded her agreement. 

“You really think he must not marry the daughter of 
Jambuwada then ?” said Chandu’s husband, leaning towards 
the two women still saying their good-byes. 

“I am sure he would regret it if he did,” Vahini said as 
the train moved out from the platform. 

Madhav dropped Chandu and her husband at a friend’s 
house, and drove himself to the Hanging Gardens to take 
his aunt’s parcels and messages to the Misses Creepers’ 
mother. 

“I’m feeling hot, sticky, nasty and frightful,” he said 
as he wiped his perspiring face with a large khaddar hand*- 
kerchief bought for him by his sister. He had hardly halted at 
the entrance to the Hanging Gardens, when he slipped the 
oar back into gear and raced down the hill towards the city. 

He made for the same eating-place. When he went in 
he imagined he heard his sister’s children busy at their feast. 
He settled down at the same table and ordered an iced sherbet 
made of curds and pistachio nuts. It tasted cool to his 
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burning lips, his thirsty mouth. 

Instep of picking up the cool drink again, he stared 
through the window. He saw buildings, buildings and more 
buildings. And then suddenly nothing but the blushing face 
of Mohana with long black eyelashes, draped like curtains 
in front of her bewildered grey eyes. 

“Woman is supposed to be like winb,” ho thought. “She 
is supposed to go to a man’s head. Young Mohana’s grey 
eyes alone have more power than a glass of wine. But beware, 
Madhav ! Do not behave like a fool in his dotage, you are 
nearly twenty-one and she a mere child, a child of fourteen.” 
He addressed himself sternly, “If the six Misses Creeper were 
to notice that I was falling in love with a mere child, well! 
won’t they rag me ?” 

He put his elbows on the table. The eating-house was 
quiet and his thoughts lingered around the memories of 
Mohana. “It was strange to have seen her from so near, 
the first time since she was ten, in Mahableshwar. 

“But she doesn’t like me. No, she definitely hates me. 
Why otherwise should she have avoided me in the house and 
even refused to accompany me and the children when we went 
to see the Rajabai Tower ?” he mused. 

Madhav was annoyed to remember that he was not a 
Congressman. As a small girl of ten Mohana had pestered 
him saying why he did not wear khaddar and why he did not 
belong to the Congress. Today, a beautiful girl of fourteen 
in a sari, she had begun to occupy his mind, his heart. The 
same Mohana, but today she had begun to have a definite 
place in Madhav’s life. 

“Why do you treat me like a stranger, lovely Mohana 
he longed to ask her. “Won’t you open your lips and call 
out to me, just once ?” He was suddenly disturbed by two 
men at the next table shouting to the waiter to bring them 
chilly powder for a sauce. 

“Surely something must be wrong with me,” he said under 
his breath. “I am not used to talking to myself. I 
think it is very close in here. But Mohana, do you hate 
me ? I know you do. And it is only since—^since—since 
when ? Only yesterday ? But don’t you remember you 
sat on my shoulders when you were a baby and made me give 
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you rides on the bicycle ? Don’t you remember you came 
running to me when your playmates were going to catch 
you, and you clung to me ? Baby Mohana, you cried and I 
carried you off in my arms, playing the game of selling lambs. 
Don’t you remember it ? But you don’t like me. My sister’s 
tiny baby knew it today and I, a man, did not detect it. 
Was I blind ? I face to lace with you, Mohana, why 
didn’t you tell me you hated me ? You touched my hair.” 

M^hav’s reveries loft him unconscious of the fact that 
the eating-house was getting crowded. Had Mohana been 
there and had he dared to confess such thoughts to her, she 
would have been shocked to numbness. She merely had come 
to his rescue. Vahini’s baby daughter was on her knee. 
During the excitement of saying good-byes and kissing the 
youngsters, Mohana was sitting quietly looking out of the 
window. This would be the last day of her embarrassment. 
Vahini’s baby daughter whom Mohana was holding firmly 
on her knee was gurgling and wriggling about lustily. Madhav 
sitting almost opposite the baby, leant forward and asked her 
for a sweet kiss before parting. Baby stood bolt upright with 
her head against Mohana’s face. “Tha, tha, tha,” she had 
begun to dance up and down more vigorously, and as Madhav 
bent to kiss her she caught hold of a curl on his forehead. 
“Shoo,” came the fragrant breath of Mohana who felt obliged 
to help the protesting Madhav. The baby’s tiny pink fingers 
held the hair with all their might, 

“Wait, baby will cut her fingers, don’t pull like that,” 
Mohana had at last talked to him even though she avoided 
calling him by his name. 

She had very dexterously disentangled the hair from 
the baby nails and Madhav forced a kiss on the baby’s cheek, 
a cheek snuggling itself against Mohana’s face. 

“You were very close to me, Mohana, were you shy of me 
or do you really hate me ? TeU me, beautiful girl, and I will be 
satisfied.” Madhav found that the eating-place was becoming 
hotter and more crowded. He flung a half-rupee on the table 
and got up from his chair, the cold drink made of curds and 
pistachio nuts remaining unfinished. 

* ♦ * ♦ 
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The train puffed zug-zug-zug-zug. The children were 
thrilled anew with the journey every time. After^'all, tra¬ 
velling came but once in a blue moon. Sometimes one was 
allowed to buy even fizzy drinks, and somehow fruits on the 
stations always tasted sweeter. And the wonder was that the 
trees were rushing in the opposite direction as fast as the 
train ! It was only when one was in a traSln that the trees also 
ran, and then the cool breeze came and played round one’s 
face. And always there were more people wanting to sit 
by the window than there were windows. It was fun having 
to wait for one’s turn to sit by the window, but it might be 
a good idea if every seat had a window. And what a lot of 
shopping was done in Bombay! Every one had a large 
parcel from aunt Chandu. 

Arriving at the station in Poona, Mohana’s first question 
to Nalini was whether Shanta’s new baby which was on its 
way had been born. Nalini had come to meet the Bombay 
party and she had all the news of the wada as well as that of 
Bal’Baban at his school in Berar. Baji had brought the tonga 
to meet them, but the Jahagirdar appeared unexpectedly on 
the scene in Babasaheb’s coach. Vahini was familiar with 
his habit of always trying to impress the children with his 
discipline coupled with kindness. Of herself his treatment 
was cordial but almost as if she wore an outsider, a mere 
daughter-in-law in the house. She never argued and always 
gave in where petty matters were concerned, but when it 
came to fundamental principles and rights she inflexibly 
carried out her convictions. Yet she safeguarded the children 
from having divided loyalties. 

“You must respect everyone, and old people always,” 
was her teaching. 

She never spoke against nor even disagreed with the 
Jahagirdar in the presence of others. He on the other hand 
was delighted if an occasion for a division of loyalties arose, 
because it was only then that he could assert himself. 

The children tumbled out of the train and landed in a 
little tug-of-war of their own. The coach was the faster 
vehicle to be sure, but every child wanted to tell Nalini and 
Baji every detail about the Bombay visit, Vahini solved 
the problem by climbing into the tonga with Baji, while 
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the children were left to slip in quietly beside the Jahagirdar 
in the grand carriage. 

Mohana was glad to hear that Shanta’s new baby had 
not arrived, and that they would all have the thrill of seeing 
it immediately after it was bom. For Shanta it was a privi¬ 
lege and a joy to be in the wada for her delivery. It was her 
established belief thfct nowhere in the world could life be as 
happy and protected as in the wada. Protected ? Yes, 
Mohana too, felt protected in the home of her birth, but 
happiness was no longer unmixed. Arrived in the verandah- 
hall, she looked to the left and to the right, and took in all 
the details of the front courtyard as though she had been 
away for a long, long time and unable to shake off feelings 
somewhat forlorn. 

“What a quiet girl you have become, my child, what has 
come over you ? Only a few days away and you have 
changed so,'’ Awwa scolded lovingly. “Do you know who is 
coming to visit the wada ? Kone other than Prince Shambho 
of Jambuwada, my baby. Let me fill my eyes with the vision 
of happy marriage for you. He has grown into a nice young 
man, they say.” 

Awwa’s enthusiasm about Prince Shambho left Mohana 
even quieter than before. Awwa ignored it, however, and 
bustled away to the family temple, leaving her alone to watch 
the silver spray of the fountain in the courtyard. The silver 
turned to pale gold as the sun dropped behind the temple 
turret, and as it disappeared in the west, the fountain rer 
gained its liquid-crystal paUor in the short twilight which 
descended upon the sprinkled courtyard canopied by the 
clear blue sky of Poona. 

‘J' ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Moliana, teased by Anant and Pandu that the Jahagirdar 
had decided to arrange a marriage between her and Shambho, 
was extremely nervous to hear the same reference from Awwa. 
And yet Vahini had always said that Awwa loved to arrange 
marriages for every girl and boy she met, and therefore she 
was not to be taken seriously. But today, Mohana*8 newly 
awakened mind could not take Awwa’s mention of Shambho’s 
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imminent arrival lightly. Did the Jahagirdar really want her 
to marry Shambho of Jambuwada? True it was that the 
great-uncle had become the virtual trustee of the wada, 
and that his orders had at least to be considered. 

Dada’s delicate health and the Jahagirdar’s persecution 
of BaFBaban had driven the family to make definite plans. 
Dada, with Suresh’s help, was now running a khaddar shop 
in a town nearby Bal’Baban’s school. Vahini knew that she 
would have to spend the greater part of the year with Dada, 
and so, in the face of opposition, she had permivted the wada 
to pass under the apparent influence of the Jahagiixiar. Even 
Daji seemed to accept him in the place of Abba and Dada. 
If he thought Shambho was a good match, who was to oppose 
him ? Only Vahini, perhaps, who had removed Bal’Baban 
from under the threats of the grand-uncle to put him under 
the reforming discipline of Babasaheb. Would not grand¬ 
father Abba, whose treatment had cured Dada of a lingering 
illness, come back to the wada and stop her marriage with 
Shambho if one were arranged ? Mohana’s frightened mind 
<iue8tioned pathetically. 

Bhayya and Bal’Baban, both of whom the Jahagirdar had 
treated so harshly, were being cared for by Abba. Mohana, 
who had heard some mention or some reference to her grand¬ 
father practically every day since he left Poona, had yet never 
known what it was really to long for his presence. Now 
she began to fear life in the wada and called out for Abba. 

“Will Abba ever come again ?” she longed to ask Vahini, 
but she had no courage to say why she was wanting him. 

Nalini who was full of news of the Lahore Congress 
session to which her paternal grandfather had taken her when 
he went himself as a visitor, held everyone’s attention as she 
talked. Even Mohana succumbed in the end and listened 
with real interest. 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“I hope it is not going to be twins, my dear,” great-aunt 
Yamuna had said to Vahini who also was concerned about 
Shanta’s size. 

Awwa who loved to talk about marriages and babies, 
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whenever an opportunity offered itself, said to Vahini, “My 
Divine Flute-Player may grant it that Shanta does not have 
twins; the girl will die, she will just not be able to come 
through. Anyway I think we should keep her in the wada 
a little longer this time after the baby is born: that ugly hus¬ 
band is much too strong for her, her health can’t stand it, 
and yet she bears a child every year. Now, how many mis¬ 
carriages has this poor girl had 1 ” 

Awwa felt a grudge against men in spite of her love for 
babies, and anger towards the submission of women. 

“A good idea to let her recuperate for a year, I think,” 
seconded great-aunt Yamima. 

“A year ? ” said Awwa with a twinkle in her eyes. “That 
reminds me of my brother’s wife. My dear, the poor girl 
had a child every New Year. So my mother sent her to her 
parents and made her stay there a whole year without visiting 
the husband. But when she was back, in nine months she 
had twins. What do you say to that ? She made up for 
the lost year, didn’t she ?” Awwa laughed heartily. 

The talk about the possibility of twins reached the ears 
of Nalini. She informed Mohana about it and together they 
planned to hear the first cry of the twins. 

“It will be one boy and one girl like me and Bal’Baban,” 
Mohana decided in a whisper. 

“Let them both be girls and then we wiU call them 
Gargi and Maitreyi,” Nalini decided upon the names of 
celebrated Vedic women, philosophers and poets. 

But as they sat talking quietly on their beds that night, 
Shashi woke up and said huskily, “Mohana, I can hear aunt 
Shanta’s baby. I’m sure it is born.” 

The three girls went quietly hand in hand down the big 
middle hall stairs, and sat on the fifth step from the bottom. 

“Hush 1” they quietened one another, “Don’t talk, 
Awwa will be angry if she sees us here.” 

They sat there listening to lowered voices al^out the 
house, to women coming in and going out of the maternity 
room with oil-lamps, boiling water, towels, scented oils, 
camphor essence and incense braziers. And at last the new¬ 
born baby cried. 

But Nalini’s heart sank. “There is only one, I think,” 
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she said to Mohana in a melancholy voice. 

They were getting very sleepy, but it was worth waiting 
till they could actually see the baby. Never mind even if it 
was a single one; it was going to be nice. So many babies 
of the wada were born either when children were at school 
or when they were fast asleep. But Shanta’s baby had be¬ 
haved well. It had waited till Mohana and Shashi had re¬ 
turned to the wada from their trip to Bombay. Also it was 
born just after midnight. The girls decided to overlook the 
disappointment about twins. They were going to wait 
where they were until all was quiet. They would go on 
tiptoe to the maternity-room whose light could be seen from 
the window in the wall on the staircase. 

Sitting and waiting on the stairs, Nalini fell fast asleep. 
Shashi leant her head against Mohana’s shoulder and was 
soon snoring. Mohana waited with closed eyes to hear the 
baby’s cry properly, but instead she was suddenly startled by 
a scream from Shashi. A neighbour’s wife who had come to 
help was rushing upstairs to fetch pure honey from great-aunt 
Yamuna’s syrup-cupboard, and had stumbled over Shashi’s 
feet. 

“Now in the name of all nuisance, whatever obstacle is 
this in the way ?” she grumbled, and went up without 
bothering to find out what she had kicked against. “Hush I 
and don’t move ; she will be coming down again. She must 
have heard you scream,” Mohana whispered. 

Before long the neighbour’s wife did come running down 
the stairs again, and Shashi, oblivious of her own bleeding toe 
and throwing caution overboard, shouted with excitement, 
“Is the baby ready to be seen ?” 

Nalini and Mohana would have been really angry with 
Shashi had they been scolded for keeping awake in the 
middle of the night, but the neighbour’s wife was in a magna¬ 
nimous mood. 

“Come along then. Don’t make a noise. You can have a 
peep, but you must run away before Awwa finds you here, 
mind you.” 

The tliree girls walked quietly to the maternity-room 
and to their surprise found Awwa already there. They 
heard her speaking to great-aunt Yamuna, “A perfect child, 
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all features in the right places and the right number of toes 
and fingers. Lord Almighty, these eyes have not seen a 
deformed child in this maternity-room. May Par vat i the 
mother of the world grant it so for ever,” she prayed 

“You, walkers-in-the-night, how did you get here ?” 
came her surprised voice when she saw the girls. “Wait till 
the child has been given the first taste of hone}^ then you can 
look at her.” * 

A dim lamp burnt peacefully on a three-cornered stool 
and threw a flickering glow on to Shanta’s closed eyes. 
When she heard voices she opened her tired eyes and gave a 
wan smile to the girls. She was happy that she had given 
birth to a girl for all her girls, Anant’s sisters, had died, and 
Anant and his brothers had always wanted a sister. Shanta 
did not worry about her poverty at this juncture. 

« i)C « 

“You were born unlucky, a curse to your mother. Your 
father nearly died the minute you came into the world. Now, 
just as you reach womanhood you become a widow, a mill¬ 
stone round my neck. Why didn’t you die or commit suicide, 
you burden of my life !” 

The virago-mother of Rangi was scolding her daughter in 
A Chinchagao house because Rangi's husband with whom 
she had lived for a bare month after years of quarrels between 
the two mothers-in-law, had dared to fall ill with the bubonic 
plague, and had died within a week. 

Rangi was still using the grand saris Vahini had 
bought her during Daji’s wedding and carefully preserved, 
and the gold bangles she had received as a present from the 
wada people. Rangi was in the prime of youth. A woman 
of barely twenty-five years of age, she was bursting with 
health. But this very fact worried her fanatical mother. 

“A young widow, you are not to dress so prettily. Take 
off those ornaments and do not attract attention by wearing 
those expensive clothes! I was nearly your age when your 
father died, and I have been a shaven widow ever since. 
You have not even got a child to your credit, cursed woman 
that; you are !” 
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Her mother tried to impress on her that the only life 
allotted to a widow by the scriptures, was that her head 
should be shaven, and her dress be that of a mendicant’s, 
her body starved and hidden from the coveting eyes of men. 
She could not contemplate a greater calamity for Rangi 
than that she should bo admired by a man and made to 
think of marriage again. As a result, Rangi found herself 
hating her mother as though she were hef greatest enemy. 

“I am not going to sit before the street-barber to shave 
my head in secret. Do what you like but I will keep my 
hair on my head, even if you drive me out of the house. I 
will go away but I will not have my head shaven.” Rangi 
was adamant. 

Her mother starved her, she tried to tie her to the churn¬ 
ing-pillar outside the house, but Rangi’s arms were strong and 
straining with her wrists she broke the cords. While her 
mother was showering curses and abuses on her from within 
the house, Rangi quietly disappeared and ran to the village 
goldsmith’s mother. 

“Give me enough money to get to the wada in Poona and 
just ask your grandson to put me in the train,” she begged 
of the woman. The kind grandmother of the goldsmith 
sympathized with the young widow. 

“With that hard-hearted mother, I am surprised the poor 
girl has not taken to a prostitute’s life,” she muttered as she 
watched her small grandson take Rangi in the bullock-cart 
to the station to see her off. 

* * * 

When Rangi arrived in Poona, she suddenly felt afraid 
to face the wada. So she took a tonga to the orphan widows’ 
home, deciding to beg them for accommodation. As a young 
girl serving in the w^a she had once gone to the hostel to see 
a play. This home for young widows had staged an enter¬ 
tainment in aid of a school building they were hoping 
to acquire for the widows. Lopamudra had given money. 
Afterwards it was learnt that even the staunchest Brahmins 
had given very substantial donations. How tragic they all 
look^ with their foreheads bare of red kunku marks and 
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their necks devoid of the black marriage beads, she 
had thought. Past memories about those widows made 
her feel uneasy and most unwilling to enter the widows’ home. 
She paid the tonga driver with trembling hands and bare¬ 
foot as she was, turned away from the hostel and walked 
to look for the wada instead. 

When staying with Vahini previously, she had lived in 
the wada as one of tne family. Rarely had she gone about 
in Poona, and she was thus a stranger to the city. However, 
she mustered up enough courage, and continued steadily 
towards the wada. As she entered the portals she saw that 
the Jahagirdar was sitting talking to friends on the swinging- 
bench. He had never allowed unshaved widows to come into 
his field of vision. Rangi was frightened. She was sud¬ 
denly terrified to show her unlucky “widow-face” to the occu¬ 
pants of the wada. How would they take her ? Would Awwa 
insist on her having her head shaved and wearing a widow’s 
rod sari ? Her thoughts choked her and she nearly turned 
back, but before she could move, she was confronted by 
Pandu who was rushing into the wada on his bicycle. Ho jump¬ 
ed off and said with respect, “Please go in.” Even though 
Rangi was a servant’s daughter she was older than the 
children and treated by Vahini as one of the family. 

“1 am sorry about your misfortune Rangi,” he said 
respectfully. “The family here have felt very sad for your 
sake,” he completed the awkward little speech. 

“It is only my fate,” said Rangi as she walked through 
the archway towards the family temple. 

She decided to go to Vahini through the back door 
across the temple yard in order to avoid the menfolk in the 
front verandah-hall. 

Mohana whose habit it was to sit on the white edge of the 
pond in the temple courtyard during the short twilight and 
try to remember the Sanskrit verses she had learnt by heart 
during the day, was terrified for a minute, 

“Is it Rangi ? She has become a widow. Babasaheb 
told Nalir i that he knew from Rangi’s horoscope that she was 
going to be a wddow.” Mohana’s train of thoughts was ab¬ 
ruptly cut when Rangi actually ran towards her and embraced 
her. 
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‘T have no home, I have run away from my mother. 
Oh please, Mohana, tell Vahini to spare my hair. I don’t mind 
anything except that I don't want my head to be shaved !” 

Mohana held Rangi’s head tightly with both her hands. 
She felt 'sad for the beautiful long black hair tied in an un¬ 
tidy large bun at the back of the widow's head. 

“Vahini won’t ask you to cut your hair, dear, dear Rangi, 
please don’t cry. You must come to live here now even if 
great-uncle shouts at you. Oh Rangi, I am so sad for your 
sake,” Mohana said, almost in tears. 

She led Rangi to the kitchen through the doorless arch 
on the side of the temple, and before anyone could detect 
them the young widow had disappeared towards the mater¬ 
nity room, where Shanta and her baby were imdergoing 
their evening toilet. 

It was lamp-time. The evening prayers from the temple 
of the Divine Iflute-Playor could be heard to the other end 
of the wadu: the clanging of brass cymbals and the singing 
voices of the public worshippers reached all ears, including 
those of the young baby which was being massaged with a 
mixture of oil and turmeric as part of its night toilet. 

“If this is not Rangi I will change my name,” said Awwa 
with both her oily arms thrown wide open. “Sit down, my 
child. It was a sad day when Heaven did this to you. But 
whatever God wills, will have to be accepted, you know. Yes, 
the will of the All Powerful!” 

But to intelligent Rangi, Bhayya’s philosophy was more 
acceptable. What would he say, she wondered. “Disease 
is not the will of God, but the result of ignorance and callous¬ 
ness in man,” he had said again and again when talking of 
small-pox, and nursing and treating people in the village. 

“Wouldn’t the plague be the same in his opinion?” 
Rangi wondered. 

The first thought Vahini had when she saw the girl was 
the school for widows where Chandu was educated. But 
before she could say anything Rangi fell at her feet and 
begged her to spare her hair. 

“I will work for you, but don’t send me away to the 
orphan-widows’ hostel just yet,” she wept. 
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‘T don’t want to sit for a photograph,” said Mohana 
nearly in tears, as she persuaded Vahini to stop the Jahagir- 
dar’s efforts at getting the fourteen-year-old Mohana photo¬ 
graphed as the future Rani of Jambuwada. 

“Please don’t be difficult, Mohana,” coaxed Vahini. 
“Every girl has to have a photograph taken when she reaches 
the marriageable age. One has to send photographs where 
one can’t send the girl. You mustn’t mind.” Vahini tried to 
put Mohana at ease. 

“It is for Prince Shambho, and I don’t want to be mar¬ 
ried to him,” said the quiet timid girl with the conviction of a 
woman. 

Vahini was taken aback. The family had never agreed 
with the Jahagirdar’s suggestion that Mohana should be given 
in marriage to the ruler of a State. Only precocious children 
like Anant and Pandu had teased her about Shambho as they 
had heard the rumour from servants and nursemaids. 

“Of course, it must have been Awwa,” Vahini consoled 
herself. 

“But Mohana, what is the matter ? There is nothing 
wrong in a photograph, little one; even Nalini is sitting for 
hers and the Creepers have had beautiful ones of themselves. 
All big girls in almost every household have to be photo¬ 
graphed. Besides, you know that you won’t be married to 
Prince Shambho. And there isn’t even a thought of getting 
you married to any one until you are seventeen. Now be a 
good girl, and let the photographing be done quickly. Great- 
uncle thinks it time to have a photograph taken ; so let’s get 
done !” Vahini spoke reassuringly. 

The paraphernalia for typical photographs of a would-be- 
bride had to have a sombre look about them. A black curtain 
hung against Mohana’s favourite grape-creeper, and on the 
side was placed, on a tall stand, a flowering plant in a silver 
flower-pot. 

In the middle of this studied background stood Mohana 
posing for a “would-be-bride” photograph, while the best 
friend of the Jahagirdar, Babasaheb of Poona, continued 
carefully arranging the background for the would-be-Rani 
of a State. Mohana stood wondering if Miss Creeper No. 1 
also had had a would-be-bride photograph taken. Shashi 
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had said that there was a large coloured photograph of her in 
Madhav’s room in Bombay. Perhaps Madhav was going to 
marry Miss Creeper No. 1! This fleeting thought left her 
heart restless, but her long black lashes not only guarded her 
grey eyes but also helped to hide the new anguish which had 
started gnawing at her heart. 

“Now, doesn’t she look like her motlier ? Her complexion, 
her figure, her small hands and feet. Even her slim waist. 
Oh, my Mai is not here to see this beautiful daughter of Ixers !” 
Awwa cried, as she always did when moved, and wiped her 
eyes on the fringe of her sari. 

“I hope Babasaheb finishes the photographing business 
before the boys come back from their cricket match. Pandu 
and Anant do tease her so,” Vahini said with concern as she 
saw Daji dressed in shorts walking towards the grape-creeper. 

Chatting happily to the Jahagirdar, Babasaheb packed 
up his apparatus, and having finished the job, he pressed a 
newly completed picture of the Princess of Jambuwada into 
Vahini’s hand. She thought it strange that the gentleman- 
photographer should give away pictures of a girl, even though 
she was his distant cousin. She said nothing, and without 
showing her anger she handed the photograph to the Jaha¬ 
girdar. 

“I think this is for you,” she said as she was leaving the 
verandah-hall. 

But before she was completely out of hearing she heard 
the Jahagirdar’s voice. 

“No, no,” he said loudly after her, “this is the bride for 
Madhav. His Highness is very eager to get a ‘yes’ from 
Madhav. We must persuade the boy.” 
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The year 1930 opened with the determination to fight 
anew for Indejyendence. Such was the declaration of the All- 
India Congress Session at Lahore, and the date for the Pledge 
of Independence was fixed as the 26th of January, 1930. 

The resolutiouvs issued on behalf of the Working Com¬ 
mittee for adoption at public meetings throughout the 
country on Puma Swaraj day, expressed the burning com¬ 
plaint and outspoken protest of the nation against the foreign 
rule. 

“We believe that it is the inalienable right of the Indian 
people, as of any other people, to have freedom and to enjoy 
the fruits of their toil and have necessities of life, so that they 
may have full opportunities of growth. We believe also 
that if any government deprives a people of these rights and 
oppresses them, the people have a further right to alter or 
abolish it. The British Government in India has not only 
deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based 
itself on the exploitation of the masses, and lias ruined India 
economically, politically, culturally and spiritually. We 
believe therefore that India must sever the British con¬ 
nection and attain Puma Swaraj or complete Independence. 

“India has been ruined economically. The revenue 
derived from our people is out of all proportion to their in- 
come. Our average income is seven pice (less than two pence) 
per day, and of the heavy taxes we pay 20% are raised from 
the Land Revenue derived from the peasantry, and 3 % from 
the Salt Tax, which falls most heavily on the poor. 

“Village industries such as handspinning, have been 
destroyed leaving the peasantry idle for at least four months 
in the year, and dulling their intellect for the want of handi¬ 
crafts, and nothing has been substituted, as in other countries, 
for the crafts thus destroyed. 

“Customs and currency have been so manipulated as to 
heap further burdens on the peasantry. British manufac¬ 
tured goods constitute the bulk of our imports. Customs 
duties betray clear partiality for British manufacturers, and 
revenue from them is used not to lessen the burden on the 
310 
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masses but for maintaining a highly extravagant adminis¬ 
tration. Still more arbitrary has been the manipulation of 
exchange ratio which has resulted in millions being drained 
away from the country. 

“Politically, India’s status has never been so reduced 
as imder the British regime. No reforms have given real 
political power to the people. The tallest of \i8 have to bend 
before foreign authority. The rights of free expression of 
opinion and free association have been denied to us, and many 
of our countrymen are compelled to live in exile abroad and 
cannot return to their homes. All administrative talent is 
killed and the masses have to be satisfied with petty village 
offices and clerkships. 

“Culturally, the system of education has torn us from our 
moorings and our training has made us hug the very chains 
that bind us. 

“Spiritually, compulsory disarmament has made us 
unmanly and the presence of an alien army of occupation, 
employed with deadly eiBfect to crush in us the spirit of resis¬ 
tance, has made us think that we cannot look after ourselves 
or put up a defence against foreign aggression, or even defend 
our homes and families from the attacks of thieves, robbers 
and miscreants. 

“We hold it to be a crime against man and God to submit 
any longer to a rule which has caused this fourfold disaster 
to our country. We recognise, however, that the most effec¬ 
tive way of gaining our freedom is not through violence. We 
will therefore prepare ourselves by withdrawing, so far as we 
can, all voluntary association from the British Government, 
and will prepare for Civil Disobedience, including non-payment 
of taxes. We are convinced that if we can but withdraw 
voluntary help and stop payment of taxes without doing 
violence even under provocation, the end of this inhuman 
rule is assured. We, therefore, hereby solemnly resolve to 
carry out the Congress instructions issued from time to time 
for the purpose of establishing Purna Swaraj.” 

After futile efforts to arrive at some understanding, 
Gandhiji decided to take the definite step of civil disobedience. 
For the 12th of March, therefore, he planned the march 
to Dandi beach where the brea^ng of the salt-tax law 
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was to take place. With seventy-one chosen followers, he 
was to make his way for two hundred miles on foot to the 
small seaside village of Dandi. 

On the sands of Sabarmati seventy-five thousand people 
gathered and resolved to contribute their share in the fight for 
freedom at whatever ^ost. 

“We shall not rest in peace, neither shall we give the 
Government peace,” they declared. 

Gandhiji spoke to the gathering : 

“Give up your wedding festivities. A people at war 
with a mighty Government cannot afford to indulge in these 

pastimes.now the die is cast, and there is no turning 

back ; you have to vindicate the choice of your Taluka* 
as the scene of the first experiment in mass Civil Disobe¬ 
dience .I know that some of you are afraid 

of your lands being confiscated. What is confiscation ? 
Will they take away the lands to England ? Rest assured 
that when you allow all your lands to be confiscated, the 
whole of Gujerat will be at your back. Organize your village 
and set an example to others. Every village must now 
be an armed camp .... every adult in the village must be a 

volunteer.cast off your fear.Shake it off. 

it is the Government that has cause to fear.” 

The famous March, a march of revolt against the crushing 
rule, began and free salt became the symbol of freedom, the 
seashores of India becoming the battlefields. 

The seashore of Maharashtra couched the rich city of 
Bombay, and the Vile Parle huts behind Juhu beach became 
the headquarters for the Province. The trust of the believers 
in Gandhiji’s leadership, the enthusiasm of the youth of Maha¬ 
rashtra, the tireless faith of the toilers on the land, combined 
in a mighty effort which forged ahead leaving behind the 
“players for safety”, the so-called leaders whose reactionary 
tendencies had already brought about divided loyalties in the 
programme of Non-violent Non-co-operation for ten years. 

Unostentatious, hardworking, self-sacrificing men assumed 
the reins and themselves carried along the chosen road the 
Satyagrahi population of the land of SWvaji and Tilak. But 
what took place in the arena of politics was duplicated in the 
* Teduka is a part of a district. ‘ 
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homes of the people. Division of loyalties, lack of faith in the 
project, fear of losing wliat was already in hand, and the 
fear of prison chains, caused the intellectually proud men 
and women to miss their mission. 

In the wada the Jahagirdar tried to subdue the children’s 
enthusiasm. Old man Patwardhan and Babasaheb, the 
two staunch anti-Gandhi friends of the Jfvhagirdar, sat in the 
verandah-hall and derided the struggle for freedom with Trufch 
and Non-violence as the basis for Civil Disobedience. And in 
doing so, they voiced the publicized beliefs of thenr admired 
leaders who disapproved of the resolutions passed by the Con¬ 
gress at Lahore. 

It made the Jahagirdar angry to see the boys of the 
wada march about in the courtyards with tri-colour—orange 
for Hindu, green for Muslim and white for Purity—khaddar 
flags, and sing the popular songs of the National Movement. 
To his great satisfaction Awwa had forbidden the girls to 
walk about in the sun, especially Nalini who was already so 
dark. Buteventhe Jahagirdar knew that the girls got up early 
in the mornings and joined khaddar-clad Congresswomen who 
made the morning round to rouse people to action. Before 
the sun shone in all its strength, every morning, they went 
about singing loudly. It woke up Awwa who maintained 
that a woman’s place w'^as not in the streets but at home. 

Stories about Mahatma Gandhi’s march to the Dandi 
beach provided enough material for a legend, but this time 
it was not Awwa who spun the yams, it was the widow Rangi. 
Not a soul knew that with Vahini’s support Rangi was working 
as a volunteer spinner with one of the women organizers of 
khaddar shops. She told the children stories about the 
beroes and heroines of the National Movement. These made 
a deep impression on them all. The children were playing 
and enacting the march to Dandi where Mahatma Gandhi 
himself had led a small group of his followers to the sea to 
manufacture salt, as a protest against the salt tax. The 
story went that first of all the Mahatma offered up a prayer, 
then filled a bucket with water from the sea and allowed 
it to evaporate in the tropical sun, and so procured salt 
without tax. The tmla children used the fountain in the 
front courtyard for their sea and played their Dandi march 
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game, with much tumbling over each other and shouting. 

Arrests and beatings featured prominently in the distress¬ 
ing news of the time. Vahini knew that Suresh, Bhayya 
and Lopamudra were participating in the nation-wide struggle 
and that Abba had gone to one of the Ashrams to learn the 
new philosophy as practised by the Mahatma. 

She Ixeard the ,(diildren shouting and looked over the 
balcony to see what they were up to. As she leaned over the 
railings, she saw a tiny boy of three standing all by himself, 
the other children some distance away. The little one stood 
with a miniature brass bucket before him. He had his hands 
folded in salutation. Vahini called out to him. ‘'And what 
is little Baba doing, eh ?” 

The small boy looked up at her on the balcony and 
answered gravely, “I am making Satyagraha salt.” 

Even the hot Poona sun could not have produced salt from 
small Baba’s little bucket of sweet water, so it was as well 
that Awwa came to the rescue when she called the children for 
their afternoon snack, and carried the small boy away in 
her arms. 

But Baba’s play at making salt brought Vahini back 
to the question she had been asking Dada in a letter. “Should 
I seU the cattle and the silver and ask the Jahagirdar to stop 
contributing towards the household expenses ?” she read 
to herself. “Yet Daji seems not to mind great-uncle’s pre¬ 
sence in the house. Awwa has nothing special against liim 
and great-aunt Yamuna is never unhappy in any circum¬ 
stance. And the children ? They seem to take things for 
granted. They are of course not allowed to go to a National 
school, but they are as happy in their present schools as they 
would be in any. Before I come up North again I should 
like to put the three girls in a boarding school, although 
of course I do not know whore I shall get the money every 
month unless I sell the gold. Awwa could not cope with 
them in addition to poor bed-ridden Shanta and the boys. 
The poor nanny is already overworked, and girls always need 
more attention than boys. Think only of the daily dressing of 
each girl’s hair and the weekly shampoo. It takes me hours 
to get them ready for school every day, and I don’t know how 
Awwa will manage it all alone. 
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“At the boarding school the warden will be sure either to 
teach the girls to do each other’s hair, or to find someone to 
dress it for them until they learn to do it themselves. Oh, 
the little trifles about the three girls worry me more than life¬ 
changing events affecting the boys. Of course you must have 
guessed my real fears by now. Yes, it is that which T’ve 
already written you in connection with the marriage they 
are trying to arrange for Mohana behind our backs. And then 
there’s that offer for Daji. He is not at aJl keen to consider 
marriage again. But he has not yet given a clear outright 
‘no’ for an answer, and so great-uncle is pestering him every 
day. 

“The discussions in the verandah-hall these days are all 
the time about Daji’s probable marriage, or Shambho’s or 
Padmavati’s. Then of course there is my brother Madhav 
who has openly refused all monetary help to go and study 
abroad, from both Jambuwada and the I.C.S.,and also refused 
any possible chance of acceptii^ Padmavati for a future 
bride. He definitely wants a post as a lecturer in the Uni¬ 
versity. He is sure to get distinction in his M.A. 

Mohana is doing quite well in her studies and is quite 
reconciled to continuing in the Government school. Great- 
uncle extracted a promise from her that she will not join 
any movement while she’s at school. Nalini is somewhat 
more rebellious, yet both she and Shashi want to be with 
Mohana. 

“Shanta seems to have the same complaint asKusumhad. 
In addition, her husband’s sudden death has been a real shock 
to her. She has no one in life, besides ourselves, to provide 
for her. Our responsibilities increase. I am not afraid of 
poverty nor of hard work, as long as everyone is alive and 
happy, so please do not reproach yourself. Ho take care of 
your head and don’t expose it to the afternoon sun. I should 
very much like Abba’s doctor friend in Nagpur to examine 
your eyes. T don’t like it that everything goes black before 
you periodically. 

‘‘Tell Bal’Baban that the promise of a hundred volunteers 
from Maharashtra for the Salt-Satyagraha, has attracted 
many of the students of the National schools. 

“I sit here and watch it all. I read about it and say 
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that it is not in our stars to plunge ourselves into the fight. 
But it satisfies me to know that at least some of our family are 
free of the bondage of prejudice and free of family and domes¬ 
tic duties, and thus able to take part in the struggle. 

“I am carrying on to the best of my ability, and awaiting 
the day that will bring the family together again. I am 
enclosing a photogiuph of bab\ Leelavati. Madhav had it 
taken in Bombay. 

Your wife, 
Janaki.” 

4c He Xc He 

"Daji, I sa}^ Daji, my dearest great-nephew, think of the 
distinguished family of Jambuwada! They are anxious to 
give their daughter into our household, and the wedding of an 
only daughter is a great event for the whole State,” the 
Jahagirdar fanned himself Is he talked. “Think of the royal 
guests! Consider the manner in which they would honour 
the bridegroom ! To think that amidst all the offered plenty 
and prosperity, you the hope of the Rajah as the princess’s 
future husband, to think that you should be wrapped in doubt! 
Change your mind, my child, just for the sake of your fond 
uncle. For my sake put off your doubts. Have I ever uttered 
a word against those who hate me for bringing about this 
match ? No, I have not!” 

Great-uncle Jahagirdar had been sitting on the swing 
ing-bench the whole afternoon trying to persuade Daji to 
accept the offer of marriage from Jambuwada. The Jaha¬ 
girdar who himself had again and again wished to get married, 
was afraid to do so. No bride old enough for him could be 
found as he still refused to marry anyone but a virgin. After 
Kusum’s death he diverted his bride-hunting efforts to finding 
another wife for Daji, of whom he was genuinely though 
peculiarly fond. Daji, though never comfortable in his great- 
uncle’s company, was not able to deny that he felt a certain 
consideration for the old man. 

To Awwa, Daji’s attitude of neither getting married nor 
going to jail as a polical prisoner was upsetting. She hanker¬ 
ed after an alliance with a State, but Daji kept dumb. 
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Awwa had gone so far as to sit and weep in front of the image 
of the Divine Flute-Player because of Daji’s indecision in 
the essential, ordinary, everyday matter of making a home. 
But to the Jahagirdar, and to the State of Jambuwada, a 
final, refusal from Daji was unthinkable. 

The children in the wada were worried to think that 
all the grand liead-dresses and festive clothes presented to the 
hoped-for bridegroom by the niler of Jambuwada would re¬ 
main miworn even if Daji did decide to marry Padmavati, 
for he never wore gold or brocade. 

Padmavati’s mother hoped for the best for her daughter. 
After all, Daji had all the qualities and Jambuwada would 
supply the money. But her hopes for her son, though vague 
and distant, brought a pleasing look to her countenance and a 
pleasant manner to her person. Mohana would surely be 
the most beautiful daughter-in-law anyone could ever expect 
to have. Besides, she was the favourite of the Jahagirdar, 
and the Jahagirdar loved-riches. 

The ruler of Jambuwada was not willing to push his daugh¬ 
ter into the Saraf family, but Madhav’s refusal of Padmavati 
whose difficult horoscope tallied only with Daji’s had forced 
him to ask Babasaheb to get the Jahagirdar’s assent. 

The Jahagirdar still living in the past glories of a patriarch, 
and used to the fact that Daji never opposed him on any 
point, was sure that he would accept the offer from Jambu¬ 
wada. 

'‘No sane man would refuse the hand of a rich girl. 
Here you have a better wife in every respect than Kusum 
was, except perhaps in beauty,” he told his great-nephew. 
*T tell you, Daji, we shall expel poverty from the whole house¬ 
hold for ever. My boy, you just have to say ‘yes', and the 
deed is done. It is only because His Highness trusts me and 
all I stand for that makes him offer his daughter to my great- 
nephew ! The girl has no looks, but that won't stop a wise 
man from marrying her. She has everything else. And, 
my boy, you have had your day. A beauty of a wife you had ! 
But here you are today, not even thirty yet and a widower. 
Say ‘yes’ and marry the girl; you will not regret it,” the 
Jahagirdar begged. 

Daji did not speak, but in his heart he felt a rising shame- 
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Hundreds and thousands were being beaten and sent to 
prison for fighting for freedom through Civil Disobedience, 
and yet the rich houses splashed money and gorgeousness 
as lavishly as before, on thread-ceremonies and weddings. 
The Jahagirdar was Babasaheb’s guest at the thread-cere¬ 
mony of the younger son of Jambuwada, and he pressed Daji 
to accept the invitation to “paan-supari”. The house of 
Jambuwada was magnificent. 

To Daji the courtyards looked more grandly decorated 
than any ho had ever seen on any occasion. Babasaheb’s 
enthusiasm added still further to the original ideas of Jambu¬ 
wada and had the support of the State’s money-bags. For 
the honoured guests a roof was actually constructed over a 
large courtyard joining the passage which led to the family 
rest-rooms. The courtyard became a hall of pillars with a 
roof of sheer green cultivated moss, hung with green bunting. 
Gold-fish sporting in silver-blue ponds looked artfully merry. 

The sensation caused by this hall brought some sight¬ 
seeing visitors to have a glimpse of the decorations before 
the thread-ceremony festivities began. There was no 
trace of the Civil Disobedience struggle inside those court¬ 
yards. Gandhiji’s words, “Don’t have marriage festivities,” 
sounded a mockery in this home of a vassal of the British 
who answered Satyagraha with lathi charges. 

To Awwa the scale of the preparations recalled her beloved 
Durgakunda, but she did have to admit that the hall was 
rather a novelty. And the thought that Daji was perhaps 
actually going to bring homo the daughter of a Chief of a State 
made the nanny feel truly elated. How could she help having 
a soft spot for the feudal aristocracy ? Who else could afford 
elephants with howdas and horses, emeralds and pearls ? And 
who else had the time to enjoy them ? These happy thoughts 
of Awwa were suddenly and rudely disturbed. The Jaha- 
girdar’s voice was suddenly heard upstairs in loud abuse of 
Daji. The sounds soon grew louder as the two men came 
downstairs, Daji however not saying a word in reply. He 
went straight to the edge of the verandah-hall where all the 
sandals lay, slipped his feet into his own, jumped on to his 
cycle and was off, the Jahagirdar still fuming and shouting 
after him. 
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“It is this telegram from those fools,” the great-uncle 
sputtered, “that has made him say a definite ‘no* to the 
magnificent offer of His Highness’s daughter’s hand ! It 
is that invalid, that Dada, who useless though he is to his 
family still keeps interfering with their lives. And that old 
man who cannot leave the world and cannot live in it. I 
have finished with them all.” He shook his fist in which he 
clutched the offending telegram. ’’ 

Awwa, who never allowed him to speak against any 
member of the family without violent protest, was there the 
next minute to see what his abuses meant. 

“And what has Daji done ?” she demanded to know. 

“Nobody will give them wives,” the Jahagirdar shouted 
at her. “Who wants to marr>' men who have no income ? 
No decent Brahmin family will venture to marry a daughter 
into this household but for my prestige. What have th(‘y 
if I leave ? 1 never got marriwl because I thought 1 could 

use my income for them ail. If they are not ready to listen 
to me, I am not ready to give a pie to them from now on¬ 
wards.” Awwa had not seen the Jahagirdar so angry for a 
long time. 

Vahini who had been busy (leaning the brass water-jars 
for use in the kitchen, had come to the women’s rest-room 
behind the verandah-hall to fetch scissors to (;ut a clean 
piece of sacking to put around the large bowl of drinking 
water. Hearing the Jahagirdar’s angry vcnce she walked on 
to the verandah, and without showing a sign of perturbation 
asked him why he should be so dispkased with Haji’s decision 
if Daji himsell was convinced about the matter. 

“Listen, daughter-in-law of the house, I will have nothing 
to do with this household any longer. Either you have 
to let me rule it as I think right, or I wash my hands of all 
of you,” he flashed at her. 

“In that case it is better that you are relieved of the res¬ 
ponsibility of contributing towards the household expenses,’* 
she said quietly. 

“What ? Do you presume to say that you can run this 
wada without my money ? Do you presume to say that you 
have the money to keep the children at school if I withdraw 
my contribution ? Do you think you can travel between 
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Poona, Bombay and Nagpur without the money from the 
dairy which is virtually mine ? Sell the house then,’* he 
ended on » high vindictive laugh. 

Awwa who had made a trip to the kitchen in between 
now showered angry words on him. 

“Why do you threaten everybody, eh ? Whose money 
are you- sitting on ? It belongs to this household . . . You 
have robbed it, yoii have cheated Daji by making him pay 
heavy interest. If you mean to go, go, but leave all that pile 
here which belongs here,” the old nanny shouted. 

“Awwa, don’t ask for favours any more. Great-uncle 
is free to leave the house. What the children should do and 
whom they should marry, will not be decided by great-uncle. 
I am quite sure that there are other people who will do that 
quite satisfactorily.” 

“Abba, and Dada and Lopamudra,” he laughed. “Let 
them come back, lK3ggar8 that they are. And outcasts ! 
Some jail-birds among them too! Money talks, remember 
that 1 Lopamudra has money, what have the others ?” 
the Jahagirdar asked derisively. 

Vahini left him to his abuses. She knew that what she 
had feared for a long time was now actually happening. 
She knew she was to sell or mortgage all the valuables she 
possessed. 


♦ ♦ ♦ * 

“Daji, for the sake of old acquaintance and the deceased 
Kusum, you must go to the wedding.” Great-aunt Yamuna 
sat sifting the wholemeal flour which Vahini was grinding 
for special porridge for the invalid Shanta. 

“Yes, Daji, attend only the reception if you like, don’t 
accept the invitation to meals, but always observe propriety, 
my dear. It won’t hurt any of you to accept paan and 
flowers from the Patwardhans. Take all the children to 
the reception, and even Vahini will go and pay the expected 
visit. Do you hear me, Daji?” great-aunt Yamuna insisted. 

“It is as well the children are not going to stay there,” 
said Awwa, who had heard a great deal about the bride’s 
velvet slippers, her silks and brocades for saris and bodices 
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and her highly expensive jewels. “The few grand saris that 
are left in the house must be worn with ornaments, and where 
are the ornaments?” 

“Awwa, even if we had our jewels, the girls wouldn’t 
feel it nice to wear expensive clothes just now. They would 
feel out of place. I know that Lopamudra and Bliayya set 
the fashion for the children somehow, and they’re both in 
khaddar 1” Vshini answered, as she dusted the stone grind¬ 
ing-wheels with a soft broom made of grass. 

It was at last decided that the Jambuwada-Patwar- 
dhan wedding taking place at the residtmce of Babasaheb, 
a distant cousin of the bride, should bo attendwl by Vahini 
and the children. Daji did not refuse the invitation directly, 
but absented himself from the affair with the excuse that he 
had to be out of Poona. 

The preliminary ceremony of the final betrothal had 
begun when Mohana, Nalini and Shashi entered the big hall, 
and women and girls whispered among themselves. 

“The fairest-skinned one-” 

“That is right.” 

“For Shambho ?” 

“Ha ha, no dowry! . . 

“For her beauty . . . 

“She is shy.” 

“She is proud.” 

“Wearing Swadeshi? ” 

“Not as Shambho’s wife !” 

The wada girls sat near Vahini and watched the ceremony. 

The ruler of Jambuwada, father of Padmavati, had 
promised the hand of his daughter to the grand-nephew of 
old man Patwardhan, now that Daji had refused her. 

The priests blessed the betrothal and the guests were 
garlanded and presented with bouquets of fragrant and 
expensive flowers. Sweetmeats in great quantities were 
poured into silver pails and carried to the guests in silver trays. 

While the ceremony was still in full swing, Babasaheb 
photographed the party in a group and in twos and threes. 
During the betrothal feast, Babasaheb called Shashi and 
told her to bring her aunt Mohana to his picture-gallery. 

“I want to show her something beautiful. She will 
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love it. How old is she ? Sixteen, isn’t she ? And you V\ 
he asked. 

Shashi, just newly wrapped in the dignity of a sari, 
looked at Babasiiheb with large, intent, wide-awake brown 
eyes and said, “1 am exactly three and half years younger 
tlian Mohana, she is sixteen and I am twelve. And our Nalini 
is exactly one and a half years younger than my Mohana. Shall 
I call Nalini too ?” she asked enthusiastically. ‘‘Mohana 
takes Nalini and me whenever she goes out.” 

“No, don’t ask Nalini just now. I have something 
nice for her too, but that will be ready only tomorrow,” he 
said, wishing to keep that agile doe out of the portrait-gallery. 
To make sure of Shaslii’s continued enthusiasm, he let her first 
have a peep at the court portrait of Prince Shambho. The 
little girl was pleased. He had asked her to bring Mohana 
alone, and Shashi full of faith in him went to call her where she 
was sitting next to Vahini in the women’s reception-hall. 

“Oh, please Mohana, you must come and see Prince 
Shambho, he looks beautiful, and looks as if he is just going 
to talk: he is so real. Babasaheb has done him in oil,” Shashi 
spoke quickly and in a whisper. 

“Shashi, you must not go into the private rooms of other 
people’s houses unless Vahini gives you permission,” M,ohana 
scolded her niece. 

Babasaheb waited expectantly in front of Prince Sham¬ 
bho’s life-size portrait in oil, but no Mohana appeared. 

“If only 1 could inspire confidence in her, to talk to. me. 

I haven’t even heard her voiee .properly all these years I 
have visited the Jahagirdar,”he mused as he waited. 

Babasaheb felt a strange fascination for the growing 
beauty of Mohana, He called himself a worshipper of real 
beauty, and he wanted the worshipped tu know that he loved * 
her, but Mohana was timid and laiown as one of the most 
unapproachable girls in Poona. She hardly left the house 
except to accompany Vahini on her visits to friends or festivals, 
and to go to school with Shashi and Nalini. Baba-saheb 
was so enamoured of the beauty of the young girl that he 
had made a point of sitting in a bookshop opposite her school, 
every evening when he saw the tongas halt at the school door 
to collect the children for home. Every time there was a 
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holiday, Babasaheb endured a miserable existence as it wag 
practically impossible to set eyes on Mohana except on her 
way across the school yard to get into the tonga, or if no tonga 
was available, on her walk home together with friends and 
classmates. 

He had managed to establish a great friendship with 
the Jahagirdar over many things besiderhis interest in horos¬ 
copes, but even his familiarity with the wada verandah-hall 
did not give him many chances of viewing Mohana. She 
hardly ever came out from the women’s apartments when 
the verandah-hall had strangers visiting. Mohana had called 
a few times at Babasaheb’s house with messages for the 
Jahagirdar who was always to be found there, but then 
she had always been only a fleeting apparition. 

' But today at last a chance had offered itself. Princess 
Padmavati’s betrothal had brought young Mohana to his 
own house. A rare occasion. He had taken pains over the 
painting of Prince Shambho, the “understood” future 
husband of Mohana. 

“Will she come at least to look at the painting ?” He 
was restless with expectancy. 

The guests were already beginning to leave and no Shashi 
was in sight. As %e uncle of the bride, his presence would 
be needed soon at the exit of his banqueting hall. He rubbed 
his hands together. He was on the point of giving up and 
going, when Mohana led by Princess Padmavati and followed 
by feashi came towards the portrait of Prince Shambho. 

“My uncle painted that one there,” Padmavati said, 
realizing the true reason why Shashi was anxious to visit 
the portrait-gallery. She had overheard Shashi pressing 
Mohana to come and look at a painting and finding Mohana 
rather shy in a strange home, had decided to conduct 
the two girls to the portrait-gallery herself. Babasaheb stood 
silent behind a pillar where he had moved when he saw the 
girls approach the painting. He thought he actually heard 
Mohana speak. 

“Have you got the paintings of the late Rani of Burga- 
kunda in Jambuwada ?” he heard her ask Padmavati. “My 
mother Mai was supposed to have been her exact image.” 
Her words faded away softly as Babasaheb stepped forward. 
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Without faltering, he faced the beautiful Mohana for the first 
time in his life, and said, “Yes, I have a painting of the late 
Rani and one of your late mother as a small girl too. I)o 
you know that you are the living image of both those, and 
something more 

Mohana, rather taken aback, looked at Padmavati, but 
the princess did not feem at all puzzled at her uncle’s behavi¬ 
our. As they passed by the portrait of the prince, Padmavati 
said to Mohana. 

“Next time you come, perhaps you would like to see the 
others, of the different relations in the different States.” 

They were leaving the gallery when Shashi looked back 
and whispered in Mohana’s ear. 

“Look, he’s photographing us, why don’t we wait? 
That must be the surprise he wanted to give you, I think. 
Oh, Mohana, please let’s wait and see all the paintings, they’re 
80 lovely,” she pleaded. 

“Shashi, Vahini must be waiting for us,” replied Mohana, 
always shy of being photographed, and bewildered to think 
that any one tried to take a snapshot of her without her 
knowledge. “Come along, Shashi,” she said. She felt iU at ease 
and browed over the incident for the rest of the evening. 

« 

Coming home from the feast, Shashi found her best list¬ 
ener in Awwa. The small girl, always thrilled about festivals 
and always eager to go to any wedding or thread-ceremony, 
kept the old nanny listening with open mouth and dreamy 
eyes. 

“Oh Awwa,” she chirrupped, “they said that if Mai had 
been alive today, they would have made her stay in their home 
for the wedding, and then we too would have stayed. And 
they said Mohana looks just like Mai. And they asked 
Vahini how Nalini managed to be so dark when Lopamudra- 
akka is so fair.,.. ” Shashi’s bunchy mouth worked 
overtime giving the old nanny all the news of the festival. 

“Suresh has a skin like a Southerner ! You should tell 
them that,” said Awwa who still harboured a grudge against 
the colour of the skin of Lopamudra’s husband. 
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“And Babasaheb said I must come again,” Shashi conti¬ 
nued her story, “and stay for the processions. But Mohana 
doesn’t want to walk in the processions, Awwa. And Nalini 
says she won’t go unless Mohana goes. And I don’t want 
to go without Mohana,” she ended with a wail. 

“Well, you can go with great-uncle now that he’s living 
there,” Awwa said. 

“Everybody there knows great-uncle very well,” Shashi’s 
eyes were bright. 

The Jahagirdar was Babasaheb’s special guest. He 
found great pleasure in the company of the ruler’s family, 
especially as Babasaheb took him into the family retiring 
room where the Rani rested. Busy amusing his cousin of 
Jambuwada, Padmavati’s uncle chewed his paan languidly 
and spat with a dexterous twist of his mouth into the silver 
spittoon, which had come down to Poona from a state room in 
Jambuwada. He lit a cigarette out of a gold cigarette case 
monogrammed in diamonds. Princess Padmavati sat at the 
window, watching the evening traffic on the crowded city 
road. The large sitting-room exuded the scent of jasmine, 
the special perfume Babasaheb used on his English silk 
handkerchiefs. The mother of Padmavati sat on her velvet 
divan with a tray full of pearls, from which she was picking 
a set for a new bracelet for her daughter. And the Jahagirdar 
anxious to please the Rani was all smiles and attention when 
she talked asking about the well-to-do families in Poona. 

Babasaheb the rich zamindar prided himself on becoming 
acquainted with every important family in the city. It 
used to be his practice since he came back from England, to 
photograph the bridal couples at every important wedding 
in Poona. And it was only at important weddings that the 
beautiful daughters from the sheltered tvadas were to be 
seen freely taking part in processions and wedding dinners. 
He had by heart the names of all the beautiful girls of 
Poona, and he found that his cousin’s appearance in the 
city had added to his dignity. It was no mean advantage 
to be the adviser to the Rani of Jambuwada, and guardian in 
Poona to the princelings and Princess Padmavati. 

His greatest hobbies were photography and horoscope- 
reading. And to his delight he came to know the Jahagirdar 
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who thought him the cleverest horoscope-reader in Maha¬ 
rashtra. ije had visited the wada timidly the first time, on the 
pretext of bringing Abba messages from mutual friends. 
Abba had come to like the amiable nature of Ba])aHaheb and 
invited him to listen to a singer of ballads or a player of instru¬ 
ments perhaps, giving a special performance for the festival 
of Ganosh or on Div^li nights. Babasaheb had since become 
a regular visitor to the men’s sitting-room in the wacUi 
and. had with naiTowcd eyes watched the movements of the 
Jahagirdar, a staunch preserver of caste. Then he became a 
particular friend of the Jahagirdar’s. But nothing fasci¬ 
nated him more than two of the growing girls in the wada. 
“Young Mohana is more beautiful than the loveliest spring 
on a dewy morning,” he thought. And young Nalini was 
“an agile young doe”. He had seen these clnldren grow from 
carefully guarded, and carefully brought up tiny toddlers into 
bcJaubiful young girls, but had seen them only from a distance. 
His visits to the wada through the acquaintance of the Jaha¬ 
girdar, however, gave him a chance to feast his artistic eyes 
on the beauty that grew from day to day, that was Mohana. 
He had a wife who was reputed to be a beautiful woman, but 
he believed in finding fresher beauties to gladden his heart and 
liis eyes. Besides, his wife gave birth to a new child every 
year. He preferred to keep her in the background, in the 
dignified family home. 

He intrigued to discover the choicest scandals of the 
important households, and then tried to advise the house¬ 
holders on difficult points. He told his cousin, the Rani, 
to keep Padmavati well out of the w'ay of the Patwardhan 
women because they were not normal. He it was who had 
advised the Jahagirdar to make an offer of marraige to Pad¬ 
mavati of Jambuwada for Daji. He told Nalini that she 
should have all her education at the University of Professor 
Karve, while he told the Jahagirdar to get her away from the 
quiet Mohana who was better without Nalini’s company. 
To tell young Shashi stories about high class girls in the civi¬ 
lized West who rebelled against their families and became 
film stars and actresses was bis greatest pleasure. He told 
Padmavati that she should marry Patwardhan’s nephew, 
wffiereas he pleased her mother by pretending to look for a 
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Iiusbaiid for Padmavati among the rulers of States. 

His interest in the growing Mohana was, however, more 
than fleeting. He watched every movement ana every gesture 
of the girl from every angle he could possibly manage. And 
he longed to read her mind which he felt she kept guarded by 
her watchful but habitually half-closed grey eyes. 

* * t * 

' “It is a big wedding, a very big wedding, my dear. A 
great honour to the Patwardhan famil 3 % bringing a princess to 
their home,” a neighbour’s wife was speaking to Awwa whose 
mind was filled with memories of Mai’s home-coming to the 
wada of the Sarafs, long, long ago. 

“Must be a very beautiful girl, that Princess Padmavati 
of Jambuwada,” remarked another neighbourly mother. 

“It is not so much beauty, my dears, it’s the royal lustre. 
Royalty has that special lustre of jewels and gold which boats 
even the facial beauty of many,” said another scornfully, as 
she cleaned her red lentils for the frugal evening meal. 

“The dowry will be large, that is true. The State of 
Jambuwada is small, but their riches are like the waters of the 
ocean,” said the first again. 

“The father of the bride is a generous man. I hear that 
he has ordered pearl bracelets for the maids of honour t^ the 
bride,” the second again observed. 

“Yes, Babasaheb calls them the queen’s ladies-in-waiting, 
and I will say the name suits them, one is more attentive than 
the other. No natural beauty, mind you, but they do look 
fimart!” It was the third who said this. 

“It is not so difficult to look smart with saris of silk 
and brocade, and bodices of velvet and satin. Jewels and 
expensive flowers are everyday adornments for the rich, 
where is then the need of natural beauty ?” 

“No rough work, hands don’t get soiled, no anxiety, 
no worry, the soles of their feet don’t touch anything »but 
velvet rugs and the shining floors of horse-carriages! Servants 
rushing backwards and forwards with slippers and sandals!” 
laughed still another. 

“Slippers and sandals said the fii’st. “I say a time 
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is coming when, on the contrary, they should be made to walk 
barefoot in the hot sun every day, to carry the food for their 
husbands and children for their midday meals. Then I’d 
like to see how they manage to look smart, leave alone 
beautiful.” 

“Fresh milky coconuts to prepare shampoos for their 
groomed silky black hair, and expensive ivory combs to dress 
it with, why even d donkey will look smart !” The woman 
carried on with her work of cleaning vegetables in the back¬ 
yard as she chatted over the low wall to her neighbours in the 
backyard of a house converted into flatlets. 

To Awwa this talk against the rich sounded very dis¬ 
respectful. 

“The bride’s mother smokes like men,” laughed one. 

“Let that pass, my dear, everything suits the rich, so 
there you are, who can take away the faces of the rich 
grinned another. 

Yet they all waited for the wedding festivities between 
the house of Jambuwada and the Patwardhan family 
to begin. After all, the State of Jambuwada was bound to 
bring an elephant with howdah and all, to the streets of 
Poona I And only on such occasions could one see a bridal 
couple on a brocade-decked elephant’s back, and all the 
Ranis and princesses who would attend the wedding and 
wall^ in the processions. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ 

The Jahagirdar walked importantly between the rows of 
seats placed ready for the bridegroom’s tea-party before the 
procession started for the wedding pandal. He asked the 
guests, men and boys, to take their seats quickly and 
begin their tea. 

“The auspicious hour for the wedding is drawing near,” 
said Babasaheb with a wink at the bridegroom, and suggested 
that the Jahagirdar’s grand-nephews and nieces should join 
the tea-party. 

The girls, however, disappeared quietly from the hall, 
Shashi following the others somewhat unwillingly, and the 
little boys went with them, but the Jahagirdar caught Anant 
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by the sleeve and forced him to ait down next to the bride¬ 
groom. 

Seeing that Anant felt very uncomfortable with the 
limelight on himself, Babasaheb suggested that Pandu should 
also sit in the special row. By the time the waiters served 
the delicacies, a score more of youths had joined the bride¬ 
groom. The maids of honour, who in their best gold saris 
and floral coronets, made a dazzling picture, sailed into the 
hall—^failing however to raise Babasaheb’s spirits because 
Mohana had disappeared. 

The Jahagirdar observed to his disgust that both Anant 
and Pandu were wearing their everyday clothes. 

“Well, Mohana and Nalini did not wear anything special 
in saris, why should we wear special clothes then ?” Anant 
said softly to Pandu. 

“My young niece has been busy rehearsing since the 
morning and is at last ready for the recital of a wedding song 
to the bridegroom and Padmavati,” giggled the Rajah. “She 
has composed it herself and her mother has corrected it. She 
has asked her governess to accompany her softly, just enough 
to support her voice,” he giggled again. 

The procession arrived, and the well-fed 2 )riests of the 
Rajah of Jambuwada received the bridegroom and led him 
to the platform raised for the marriage ceremony. The 
guests waited with unconcealed excitement for Babasaheb 
to bring the gold-laden bride into the assembly through the 
pillared courtyard, 

“It is the honour of the uncle to bring the bride from 
the shrine where she has been praying for the bridegroom,” 
he laughed nervously as be steered a way for bis niece through 
the crowd. 

Dressed in a mustard-coloured sari, she was carrying a 
garland of exotic flowers in her jewel-laden hands. 

“From all these sparkling jewels there comes no lustre 
as bright as her beauty,” thought Babasaheb as ho looked at 
Mohana talking to Nalini and smiling at some joke they were 
sharing, “Nowhere in the wide wt rid is there a row of pearls 
to be found as li strous as Mohana’s small white teeth. Ah I 
beautiful, beautiful Mohana I” he sighed in the midst of the 
rejoicing at his niece’s wedding. 
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The notBe of the rumerous instruments drowned all other 
sounds, and the priests clapped in time as the\ sang the nuptial 
hymns. Then the noise ceased and the brocaded shawl- 
curtain concealing the bride was removed. Padmavati of 
Jambuwada lifted her hands as she garlanded the bridegroom, 
who, wide-eyed with the splendour of the occasion, recipro¬ 
cated her action. T^^e priests had chanted and in their songs 
had blessed the bridal couple with the gifts of heaven. 

“These have come down to earth to crown them,” seid 
the Jahagirdar to please the Rani. 

“The Goddess of Wealth, who abides with the Fortunate, 

“The Rare Jewel, which rests around the neck of the 
Lord Krishna, 

“The heavenly Parijatak h'lo\*er, whose stem is Ochre in 
Colour, 

“The Delicious Nectar, which is served by Heavenly 
Nymphs, 

“The Medicinal Balm, which is administered by the 
Heavenly Physician, 

“The Royrl Elephant upon Whom rides the King of 
Paradise, 

“The Crescent Moon. 

“And many more, te-he, te-he.’ the Rajah giggled 

bappily. 

Babasabeb’s eyes were fastened on Mohana who held a 
Champak flower to her shapely nose as she inhaled its frag¬ 
rance, The words of the priests’ chanting still echoed in 
Babasaheb’s mind. 

“All those heavenly attributes are to be found in just 
one person at the same time,” he said to himself, “in Mohana.” 

He imagined her with a garland in her hands and his mind 
travelled uneasily to England where Prince Shambho was 
spending his holiday, safely removed from the trouble of Civil 
Disobedience. 

While the priests were busy with the rest of the detailed 
nuptial rites, the maids of honour hovered about the bridal 
couple, carefully watching Princess Padmavati’s movements 
and attending to her. And Babasaheb kept watching Mohana. 
He wondered what she felt about the festivities. 

“She’s dressed simply. Did she perhaps disapprove .of 
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splendour he asked himself. 

The marriage oath was read out by the priest and he 
made Padmavati and her husband repeat it. Then the bride 
and bridegroom walked seven steps together around tlio 
sacrificial fire burning in front of the officiating ]>rio8ts. 

“In the presence of the Sun and the Moon, 1 take thee 
for my wife,” said the husband. ^ 

“In the presence of the Sun and the Moon.” 

Padmavati repeated. 

Nalini giggled saying, “There is no sun, nor moon either.” 

And this started off Shashi who was too young to take 
much notice of details. She found this wedding the most 
cumbersome event she had ever attended in Poona. She 
giggled easily to look at the fat stomachs of the priests and to 
listen to their ghee-hoarse voices, and suppre^ssed herself only 
with difficulty when she caught the reproachful glance of 
Mohana. 

Many of the guests left after the reception, and some 
of the members of the family of Jambuwada retired to their 
rooms to rest until the ceremonial dinner later that evening. 
But the young people were pressed to stay until after the 
ceremony of the couple walking over the ricc-groins and 
taking the seven steps round the sacrificial fire, was over. 

Mohana was on the point of leaving with Nalini and 
Shashi when Babasaheb came in with his photographic 
paraphernalia, an expensive camera and an enormous stand. 

“Please, you can’t go just yet,” he appealed to the girls. 

He photographed the bridal couple from every angle 
possible, and then turned his attention to the maids of honour 
and the three girls. What a chance he had at last! To 
think that Mohana was actually caught there and he 
could look at her as critically and for as long as he liked, and 
no one could suspect him of evil intentions. He dared not 
ask her to pose alone for a picture, but in the groups he took, 
she was his focus all the time. 

But Mohana’s eyes, hah-closed, hid from the onlooker 
the soul behind them. She did not look at the camera. 
She was nervous, and rather anxious to go home. 

“Mohana has sworn not to look at me,” Babasaheb told 
himself. “I am in love with her, but she does not care,” he 
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murmured pathetically as he brought her a large garland and 
handed it to her. 

She, however, promptly handed it to young Shashi. 

“Wear a garland only given by him whom you marry/’ it 
rang in her mind, for she knew she was not the honoured guest 
who would naturally receive garlands. Unsophisticated, 
Mohana had taken fright at Babasaheb’s behaviour, and she 
now made for the door followed by Nalini and Shashi and left 
the oppressive atmosphere of the gorgeous wedding of Jam- 
buwada and Patwardhan. 
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In Bombay, Madhav had all along thought of no one but 
Mohana, about whom he had written a narrative poem, 
calling it Birthdays. It described Mohana as a new-born baby 
as he had first seen her, himself a sma41 boy of seven, and 
continued with every one of her birthdays until she was four¬ 
teen. At this point he had introduced a sub-title unch'r which 
he wrote songs, and from here the development of his feelings 
towards her was unmistakable. In bod, ho read out aloud 
to himself what he had written about her when she was sixteen. 
It was the first time he had seen her since she was fourteen 
on her visit to Bombay. He had gone to the wada to help 
his sister with the sale of her silver plate. 

“You have grown too beautiful,” he had written, “it 
hurts my eyes. But I am merely a tramp who happened to 
pass by the garden of your beauty. I was not invited in, so 
I sit by the side of the road beyond the guarding pillars and 
mute barricades which enclose you. I dare not touch you, 
lest the dark-fringed windows to your heart should shut me out 
completely. How well you are guarded from me by your 
silence. Loquacious lover that I am, I cannot begrudge ybu 
the heaven of your shy security of silence.” Having read so 
far, Madhav skipped the other descriptions, and his eyes settled 
on the account of a strange incident which took place one night 
while he was still in the wada. He had seen Mohana several 
times during the course of the evening, but never alone. She 
was always either with Shashi and Nalini or with his sister. 
But one day just before aunt Yamuna’s evening prayers in 
the family temple, he saw her sitting alone on the ^ge of the 
small marble pool in the temple yard. Her white sari looked 
still whiter and paler in the dusky twilight. Her half- 
closed eyes were cast down. Was she crying ? She sat there 
looking into the mirror of the still water, staring at her own 
reflection. 

He had silently approached and had stood opposite her, 
trembling lest someone should see him talking to her alone. 
His heart was saying, “Tell her now and at once.” But 
would she then perhaps look up and run away ? He was afraid 
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to move. “This is a precious moment, soon this vision will 
disappear and only grim reality will remain separating me 
from you,” he had thought. But the moment lengthened. 
She remained motionless, not daring to look up but still gazing 
into the pool, now at his reflection as he stood there clad in a 
fresh white dhoti and shirt. 

The cool breeze ryhich had gently fanned her sari to flutter 
in the reflection, suddenly gathered speed and swishing briskly 
across the temple yard in great gusts, shook the branches of 
the Parijatak tree. The small, delicate, white flowers with 
their ochre stems, unable to sustain their hold on the branches 
against such force, dropped over the edge of the pool and into 
the water. Some descended on Mohana and some on Madhav, 
opposite. 

The spell was broken. Mohana started, especially as she 
heard Babasaheb’s voice approaching from behind her. She 
jumped to her feet, off the marble edge of the pool, while 
Madhav bent down and pretended to pick the Parijatak 
flowers from the surface of the water. Babasaheb came up 
to them carrying the Jahagirdar’s present, a newly bought 
shawl, over his arm. 

“What!” he laughed, “have the heavens been showering 
Parijatak flowers on you, and not on you alone either ?” 

Madhav saw Mohana disappear towards the temple door. 
He did not answer Babasaheb,. who, however, guessed some¬ 
thing of what was going on in Madhav’s mind. 

“Tlxis shower from heaven is very auspicious, you know. 
Only remember you have a prince for a rival I But even 
so, you have all my blessings on you, young man.” He had 
thrown the words at him. 

Miidhav, still sitting on his bed, remembered how a silent 
feud had started between him and Babasaheb from that day, 
butj he doubted if Mohana knew anything about it. He was 
restless and uncomfortable, and decided to visit Poona. 

♦ « ♦ « 

The wedding ceremonies of the daughter of Jambuwada 
and the grand-nephew of old man Patwardhan were now over, 
but the wedding party could not disperse until the whole 
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crow4 had had their special entertainment at the theatre. 
No festivities of a fashionable wedding were considered 
complete until the party had enjoyed a show in town. 

Even though the Civil Disobedience Movement was 
providing the Police force and their lathis with a great deal 
of work, and even though prison doors gaped to receive the 
resisters who were driven through them*day and night, there 
was entertainment enough for those who could close tlieir 
eyes to the misery of millions. 

Playhouses presented historical dramas, and kept at a 
careful distance from the living drama of blood being enacted 
in the streets and the market-places, and in the households 
of the nationalists. Perhaps it was self-preservation that 
made the dramatists choose safe subjects. 

For the wedding party a play was selected, and they 
started out for the theatre. The Jahagirdar, Babasaheb, 
old man Patwardhan and the bridegroom all insisted to such 
an extent that it was impossible for Vahini to refuse the 
invitation entirely. At last she decided to send the three 
gii’ls for the sake of propriety, and managed to excuse herself 
on the pretext that great-aunt Yamuna was too old to attend 
to Shanta who was a permanent invalid in the house. 

Madhav’s arrival at the theatre just as the curtain was 
going up, caused a minor commotion in the front rows among 
the Patwardhan women, who were seated in their newly- 
acquired dignity of kinship with a State. With the gold 
brocades and borders of sari-ends covering their heads, they 
sat properly as befitted the aristocracy. But directly Madhav 
entered, it almost seemed as if the dignity slipped ^om their 
heads, especially as they saw Babasaheb get up to lead Madhav 
to his own honoured seat in the middle of the front row. 

Padmavati, sitting between her mother ajid Kusum’s 
mother, could hardly stay steady, but as behoved a modest 
bride, she kept her eyes fixed on her toes which were 
daintily exposed between the gold straps of her evening sandals 
even though she could not see them in the dark. She sab 
thus, trying to recover her composure, her flustered eyes 
seeking out her newly-wedded husband, who however, failed 
to banish from her vision Madhav’s handsome and magnetic 
personality. 
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“Tlie political news is very distressing. How' does it 
affect you, my friend Babasaheb asked Madhav in an 
und(‘rtone, while he pretended to concentrate on the play. 

“Maj' I take Mohana out of the theatre for a few seconds? ” 
Madhav would hove liked to ask their host, but even though 
he had written and asked Dado’s permission to talk to her, 
he immediately banished the foolish thought from his mind. 
He had asktxl his sister’s permission to bring the girls home 
from the theatre, and he would bide his time. 

“You must come to the houst* tonight,” he suddenly 
heard Babasaheb say again, “wo shall entertain you royally I 
No detectives will be looking for you ! Fortunately you 
don’t belong to the Congress crowd !” He laughed and 
offered the company paan. 

Madhav glanced aside towards the women on the right, 
and for a few seconds his eyes met Mohana’s. For a moment 
he forgot ever}i;hing except her slightly parted lips as she 
again looked away at the stage. 

To the spectators the two front rows of the theatre 
appeared to be occupied by strange people, who did not seem 
to enjoy the play but talked to one another, and were especially 
interested in the young man who had come late and sat next 
to the foppishly dress^ Jahagirdar. 

Shashi changed seats with her great-uncle during the 
interval, and now sitting next to her uncle Madhav, she 
whispered all the way through the interval asking him if he 
was going with them to the wada that night, and whether he 
would be staying for a few days this time. 

Babasaheb, who never missed a play at the theatre, came 
up to Nalini and smiling with his lips red with poan, told her 
that the previous week’s play had been much better. Then 
he walked away ostentatiously, and went to sit by himself 
in a box, one which was permanently reserved by him. He 
had told the Jahagirdar that he liked a box because 
it gave one such a good view of the theatre, and it was 
from this vantage point that he could see which celebrities 
were present. Anyone who had a box reserved permanently 
could not be expected to waste his time looking at the play 
on the stage: one occupied a box to see the audience and to 
be seen by the audience. 
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Madhav overheard a few seintenoes of gossip about 
Mohana in the row behind the Patwardhans. 

“The most beautiful girl in Poona,” he hoard a woman 
say, and others, “She is to be married to the Yuvaraj of 
Jambuwada. He is coming back from abroad.” “Her 
dowry ? It will be nil I They have nothing to give besides 
her beauty!” 

Madhav glanced at Mohana again, and saw that her eyes 
were fastened on a policeman who was now talking to Baba- 
saheb in the box. Madhav knew that the children in the 
vxida had a peculiar terror of the police because of the family’s 
Congress connections, but he was nevertheless surprised to 
see with what uneasiness she was looking at this particular 
policeman. 

The Jahagirdar who had firmly decided in his own mind 
to make Mohana the future Rani of Jambuwada, banked 
upon the immediate return of Prince Shambho from England. 
He worried very much over the fact that the Princes and the 
British were friends and that Bhayya, a Congress prisoner, 
was the brother of the future Rani and Lopamudra a sister. 
He looked at the beautiful Mohana and swore to himself that 
Shambho would have her. 

Before the second act, just as the curtain was going up, 
Babasaheb and the Jahagirdar followed the policeman out of 
the theatre. Madhav and Mohana caught each other’s eyes 
again and for a moment were oblivious of what was happening 
around them. 

The second act began but Madhav was not much 
absorbed in it. He noticed that Babasaheb came back 
hurriedly to his box, and before he sat down, settled 
an overcoat comfortably on one of l^e seats. He turned to* 
wards the door, and the next minute the Prince of Khindaghat 
entered and sat down. Madhav heard old Patwardhan say 
in a stage-whisper, “He has seen his victim. It is 
Mohanadevi whom he wants for his bride !” 

The Jahagirdar was back as the curtain came down on 
the last scene of the second act, and Babasaheb was seen 
chatting to the England-returned Prince of another petty 
State. As they sto^ about between the acts Babasaheb 
introduced the Prince to Madhav. Then he glanced at Mohana 
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and said loudly, “ Sir Narayan’s daughters have claimed 
Madhav for a fianc4 one after another. Am I not right 
He winked as he laughed. Madhav gave a wan smile and 
pretended to be intently interested in the text of the play, 
the book which he had bought at the theatre door. 

“When did you see Miss Creeper No.l last, my good 
friend Babasaheb^ continued, enjoying Madhav’s dis¬ 
comfiture. “I knew the dear creature abroad, and am hoping 
to meet her again through His Highness the Prince of Khinda- 
ghat,” his voice was suddenly modest as he made a polite 
gesture towards the man who was smoking a cigar in the 
typical fashion acquired abroad. 

“Anyway, it’s going to be a joUy spicy competition for 
the hand of the Creepers, the remaining ones, I mean,” he 
laughed. 

“I hope you are not still hankering after Creeper No.l, 
Babasaheb,” Khindaghat said, “although it is a tough bit 
of fate to see the angel of your heaven being snatched away 
from before your very eyes. It’s hell, I agree.” 

This loud whispering of Khindaghat made Babasaheb 
extremely uncomfortable, especially as Madhav was 
listening to it all. 

“Madhav’s angel, you mean,” he laughed boldly trying 
to turn the joke on Madhav. 

A diversion was created by the policeman appearing 
again. This time he did not escort a ferince but came and 
spoke to Madhav. 

“There is a boy waiting to see you,” he said. “He has 
been in a scuffle and says he will explain everything when he 
sees you. We have to lock him up for the night, and you can 
call early in the morning at the Police Station and talk to 
him. His name is Pandu, he says.” 

Shashi had gone to the green-room with the Rani who 
wanted to congratulate the boy-actor playing the heroine, 
on his performance. Nalini left her a message to Say that 
Mohana was not fedling very well, and that she was taking 
her home, and that Shashi should come with their great- 
uncle. 

As Mohana was slipping out quietly with Nalini and 
Madhav, she saw Babasaheb coming after them. 
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“I’ll drive them home, old boy, you haven’t a car and 
I have. It will be quicker than hiring a tonga. Besides a 
future Rani should never be driven in a hire^ conveyance. 
She is not old Miss Creeper No.l,” he laughed suggestively. 

“I think a Princess’s uncle should not mix himself up 
with our family troubles,’’ young Nalini flashed ironically at 
him. “We wish you to return to therheatre, especially as 
you have leanings towards the Government. It would not 
befit you to be seen in our company, more so as my uncle 
and my mother, my father and my mother’s grandfather are 
all Congress people.’’ 

These words spoken quietly but in a firm tone by young 
Nalini, startled not only the lecherous Babasabeb, but even 
MadhaV and Mohana. 

“We wish to hire a tonga,” Nalini’s firm tone bade 
Babasaheb a definite good-bye. 

Babasaheb, humiliated, spited and ill at ease, walked 
back into the theatre, and Madhav hailed a vehicle. It 
was a creaking tonga drawn by a horse more tired than the 
driver who whined it to make it move. 

“Madhav, we can’t take this tonga. Don’t call it please,” 
said Nalini, pitying the horse. 

“We shall have to, Nalini, we must get back to see about 
Pandu’s trouble,” Mohana’s words sounded appealing. The 
two young women sat on the back seat while Madhav jumped 
on to his bicycle. 

“To the Saraf wada near the ancient peepul tree,” 
Madhav instructed the tongawalla. 

The driver craved his whip and the tired horse started 
off at a slow trot, Madhav feeling somewhat embarrassed 
that he could get no better vehicle for the young ladies, 
and that they had to sit on bumpy torn leather seats with 
coconut matting. The tonga jolt^ uncomfortably because 
of the unsteady gait of the underfed horse. 

The midnight lights in the streets looked queerly lonely 
and the bats in a large banyan tree on the way flappM their 
wings with annoyance. A procession to the cremation 
ground with a de^ body on a decorated bier crossed their 
path. The mourners shouted the name of God to drive away 
ghosts from the departing soul. Their imchecked screaming 
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frightened Mohana who held Nalini’s hand tightly. They 
arrived at last at the wa^ gates. 

Onoe in the verandah ^hall Mohana realized that Vahini, 
Awwa and Anant were not in the wq4^. She asked great- 
aunt Yamuna if she knew what had happened, but she merely 
replied, “Don’t worry. They’ll be back soon. They’ve gone 
to see Daji off at the s^'tation,” 

“What, at this hour ?” Madhav remarked curiously. 

The three of them waited for others to come home. 
Madhav wanted to go to the Police Station at once to try and 
see Pandu, but the girls insisted that he should wait until 
great-uncle came home. 

Great-aunt Yamuna had gone to the shrine to offer 
flowers and to pray for everybody’s safety. She promised 
a three-days’ semi-fast as a penance for all ills. 

It was a long wait for the three, and Nalini, impatient 
though she was with the situation, dozed off as she sat leaning 
against the wall. Mohana and Madhav sat on the granite 
steps. 

The moon rode peacefully on the dark ci^uds and looked 
at her own reflection in the pool with the fountain in the 
courtyard. The blushing young face of Mohana who was 
dress^ in a sari,the colour of red oleander, mocked the pale- 
faced moon, while Madhav sat silent, gazing at the face he 
loved above all else. Mohana, watching the moving pro¬ 
cession of dark clouds and the game of hide-and-seek of the 
lamp in the sky, failed to notice Madhav’s intent gaze on her 
face. But suddenly she started as she heard a dog cry in 
the distance. Her heart leaped to her mouth. 

“Cfli!,” she moaned and moved nearer to Madhav, “I 
don’t like dogs to cry, it makes me very sad. It’s a bad 
omen too,” she said still listening to the howling. 

“You must not be superstitious. It makes you un¬ 
necessarily unhappy,” Madhav tried to console her. 

“Do you think they have arrested Pandu ? They arrest 
everyone they suspect of being connected with the Con^sa,” 
she said as she half suppressed a sigh. 

“Even if they did, he will be quite all right, and in any 
case we shall at least be allowed to see him,” IliWbav spoke 
calmly. 
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But Mohana bent her head to hide her trembling lips, for 
never had she felt so afraid for the well-being of the family 
as she did on this night. Every day new trouble loomed 
and everyday Vahini had to battle against a new danger. 
For the first time Madhav observed an intense awareness m 
Mohana of Vahini’s struggles. 

sister is very sad that she has to send you girls 
to a boarding sohool,” he said desiring to make her talk to 
him. “She needs to go to Dada, and the uxida will have to 

be let, and.” he stopped short as he saw her cover her 

face with her bands. A sob escaped her and shook her slim 
figure in the moon-speckled light. He drew nearer to her. 

“I didr’t mean to make you cry, Mohana. Please don’t 
cry,” he said tenderly. But no words of his could stop her 
sobs, which she succeeded in suppressing only partially. Fran¬ 
tically she felt for a handkerchief, but she did not have one. 
Angry with herself for giving way, she was about to pull the 
end of her sari to her face, when Madhav, gently protesting, 
held out a large handkerchief to her with one hand while he 
pushed the sari away from her face with the other. Quickly 
she pulled the handkerchief out of his hand and dried her eyes. 

“I don’t like to see you cry, Mohana, it makes me want 
to cry too. Promise you won’t cry again,” he comforted her. 
“Don’t you want to lie down on the swinging-bench ? I 
shall sit and wait here until my sister returns, and then I 
will go to the Police Station. I know I’ll find some way of 
seeing Pandu,” he urged her to lie down. 

But she shook her head, and where she sat on the step she 
leaned her head against the square pillar. She had stopped 
crying. It was very late and in spite of her nervous fears 
sleep overcame her. Madhav settled down on the other 
side of the step and watched the breeze come and go and 
gently move a strand of black hair that had escaped on to her 
face. The moon had gone in and out among the clouds but 
twice, when he saw that she had dropped into a deep sleep. 
All the protective instinct, all the cherished love, all his stored 
up adoration of the girl suddenly overwhelming him, he 
stretched out his hand and touched her hair. He wanted 
to pick her up and hold her in his arms and carry her lightly 
to the swinging-bench. But before he could touch her again 
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she woke up with a start and embraced him crying out, 
'‘Don’t go away to England !” 

Then she suddenly realized that she had been dreaming 
about Madhav and journeys, and was overcome with shyness. 
She stood up, poii^ for a second, and while Madhav still 
wanted to ask her why she was frightened, she ran from the 
verandah-hall and her footsteps could be heard as she rushed 
up the staircase in th6 middle hall to her bedroom. 

“Are you always going to be like a jBrefly to me then ?” 
he asked imagining her to be in his arms. “You slxine when 
I am not expecting it, and tease me with light and hope and 
disappear before I have looked at you properly. Do you know 
that 1 want nothing in the world so much as to marry you ? 
Do you understand what it is to be loved ? Don’t let them 
arrange a marriage for you. I am not letting that prince, that 
degenerate creature, buy your life. Mohana, I thought I 
had the courage to ask for your hand, now I am sure I am a 
coward. Won’t you say that you don’t want Shambho, but 
me ?” He spoke softly, expecting an imaginary answer from 
the imaginary Mohana in his arms. 

He pulled out the handkerchief and kissed it. “It smells 
of her fragrant tears,” he consoled himself. “Love is absurd 
to all except the lover,” he apologized to himself as he 
moved so as to lean against the pillar where Mohana had sat. 

* 

Babasaheb’s photographic studio was a rendezvous, 
where people most diverse in caste and social standing came 
together in one common desire to gossip. 

On this occasion many Poona gossip-mongers saw 
photographs of the wedding of the nephew of old man Patwar- 
dhan and the Princess of Jambuwada, for the first time. 
Babasaheb, however, had a prize photograph which he exhi¬ 
bited to only a few favoured friends in the inner circle. 

“A beauty !” the men exclaimed. “What a magnificent 
back view!” “Surely meant only for Shambho 1” They 
were examining a lovely picture of a back view of Mohana, 
very critically. 

“The poverty of that family will certainly disappear with 
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such a State connection !” 

“You can get some real beauties in that household, poor 
though it’s becoming.” Babasaheb spat out some of the 
betel-nut he was chewing. 

“This State will be accepting her onl}' for the sake of her 
beauty if at all,” laughed Tamney, another England-returned 
gallant, handling Mohana’s photograph amorously, and conti¬ 
nued : “I say, Babasaheb, get us copies of this beauty.” 

The company laughed and cracked more betel-nuts with 
Babasaheb’s silver betel-nut cracker. 

“Is Babasaheb by any chamce trying to prove that he 
has actually seen the lady in private ?” asked Tamney’s 
friend, a new recruit to the Photo Club. 

“And do you put that past Babasaheb who has had access 
to that sheltered home for so many years ? Besides, it’s a 
great help to have the silly Jahagirdar’s friendship. That 
fool will do anything to be connected with a State,” Tamney 
explained. 

“I’m afraid things are not going to be easy, even for 
me, my friends. After all the responsibility of her marriage 
rests on me now !” Babasaheb told the company meaning¬ 
fully. “Especially am I going to be blamed by the Jahagirdar 
if I don’t get her married into a State. The family have be¬ 
come steadily poorer and poorer. Their pride, however, is 
enormous, and they pretend that they shun the company of 
the fortunate.” Babasaheb looked round at his listeners. 
“The poor girl is never allowed to go out anywhere alone. 
She is young and very beautiful, how could she help it if her 
passion should seize her and she should lose control over her¬ 
self one day ? And, well, for a man like myself, there is no rest 
when I know that my help is essential.” 

“Now the only trouble is that Khindaghat also wants to 
marry this girl. I must let her confide in me without shyness. 
So I have bo arrange it all now.” Babasaheb’s words implied 
enough without committing him. “I have to inspire such 
confidence in that child that she will consult me about this 
important matter of choosing a husband for life. She wants 
someone like me, with her parents dead, her brothers worthless 
men and her great-uncle a fool! No, boys, this is the greatest 
responsibility of my life. And if these two, I mean the silly 
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princelings, begin to fight over her, well, I shall have to 
marry the girl myself. I love helping people out!” Baba- 
saheb concluded. 

“Do you mean to say you are helping Mohana out of 
kindness ? She’s not perhaps your weakness, old boy ? 
Mark my words, helpless women have been your victims 
before, you scoundrel!” Tamney laughed. “The more weak- 
willed and helpless a‘ woman, the more Babasaheb feels her 
to be his responsibility, ha-ha-ha !” 

“No, no, our Mohana is not that sort at all. Now, 
boys, what do you say, is she ^ She is soft, pink and shy,” 
said Babasaheb. 

“But who says that being soft, pink and shy makes a 
woman weak-willed ?” Tamney rejoined, merely to try and 
glean some more information about Mohana. “And who says 
that Mohana is helpless ?” he continued. “No woman 
can be as helpless as Creeper No. 1. I think that is why 
Babasaheb loved her best!” Tamney asserted himself again: 
“Take her to the theatre and introduce her to important 
people. Never talk about other women except when you can 
deride them slightly, and then you will have all her confidence. 
Hove a fool like that Creeper No. 1 even though she is rather 
bony. No brains, she’s just adorable for me. She bothers 
little about people or things beyond her flirtations and limited 
interests. And of course she does not like to be in the com¬ 
pany of women for long. If she must be with them she 
chooses dark-skinned fat matrons, but not pretty girls like 
Mohana emd Nalini. And if a woman should be intelligent as 
well as attractive, the Creeper knows only too well how to 
damn her with faint praise,” he said with a wry face, 

“Only too feme, old boy, only too true! I’m afraid 
she doesn’t care for the company of good-looking and intelli¬ 
gent women. They bore her, slm says. And I must say die 
has put our quiet Mohana into that very category,” Ifeba- 
saheb agreed, as he arranged a smiling picture of Creeper No. 1 
between a photograph of the silent Mohana and one of the 
agile Nalini taken at the wedding his niece. 

“These two certainly look like princesses, and terribly 
alike,” Tamney remarked eritically* 

“They are princesses and are also alike. One is the 
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daughter and the other the grand-daughter of the unfortunate 
Mai, the princess 'who was married into the untitled Saraf 
family.” 

But before Babasaheb could say more, there was a knock 
on the door, and the Prince of Khindaghat entered. 

“Your Highness! This is a rare privilege indeed for 
your servants. Bo come in and take the best seat I can 
offer,” the sycophant in Babasaheb rusffed to the fore. 

“Babasaheb, you have tarried too long in arranging my 
marriage. Who gave you permission to take my mother to 
theuwda ? Vahini snubbed Her Highness with almost a ‘No' 
for an answer! ‘We want her to finish her studies first/ she 
said. Now my mother wants to withdraw our offer for the 
hand of Mohana !” The angry prince ignored the other men. 

“You told me in the theatre that they had praised me, 
and that my offer would be gratefully accepted by them. I 
said introduce me to the girl. You told me she would be here 
today. Where is she ? Perhaps you have induced my mother 
to withdraw our offer of marriage. Now I have discovered 
that your friend the Jahagirdar is planning for Shambho 
to have a proper look at the girl. Shambho is coming back, 
and his mother has made arrangements for him to visit the 
wada to ask formally for the hand of Mohana. What is the 
truth ? Speak out, I say, and do not trifle with me. I know 
your reputation and that you can be a i)rize blackmailer ! 
But I shall not have you interfere with my life 1 I mean 
to marry Mohana, and Shambho will not get her. Consider 
yourself relieved of the office of my envoy to the wada, from 
this moment!” The Prince of Khindaghat finished as angrily 
as he had begun, giving Babasaheb no chance to reply, and 
left the room banging the door behind him. 

Babasaheb recovered himself quickly. 

“Take no notice of His Highness, gentlemen,” he said to 
the stunned company. “He is a mad man when he’s angry. 
We always make it up later on,” he assured the party, who 
were gradually recovering from their surprise. 

“Anyway whether he is His Highness or His Lowness, 
leave him alone, and tell ns, friend, what happened to Anant 
next V Tamney asked picking up a previous Conversation 
in connection with Mohana’s cousin Anant, sick Shanta’s son. 
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Babasaheb, as usual, appeared to be in possession of all 
the facts and immediately plimged into the story. 

“Well, the police were on Anant’s trail for some banned 
books and things he was carrying. The infernal provocative 
literature, you know, plans for strikes and such things, and 
most of it belonged apparently to Daji’s friend, Ramachandra. 
The police had searched Ramachandra’s room nearby, but 
had found nothing because a combination of Pandu’s ingenuity 
and Anant’s quick fingers had spirited the stuff away and 
hidden it in the temple. Then the police came to the wada 
to see if they could discover anything of Ramachandra’s 
illicit leftist literature there. The two yoimg boys got the 
wind up. Wliile the police were poking around in the wada, 
Anant was already on the platform at the station, Pandu 
standing beside him. Anant carried two bags, one of which 
was stuffed with the incriminating books and papers, and the 
other contained his clothes. The boys were on tenterhooks 
for if the stuff were discovered there would be no hope of 
Baji getting away that night. He would be clapped into 
prison for harbouring Ramachandra. 

“But finding nothing, the police decided to post a C. I. B. 
man at the door, and left the u^oda. Tliis C. I. B, man was 
by no means ready to doze off comfortably. He walked about 
the courtyard and asked Awwa if all the occupants of the 
place were in. 

“The nanny knew about the two boys’ disappearance, 
and kept the detective busy by talking about her annoyance 
with the police touching and rummaging through the family 
belongings. Then she went on to ask why the police should 
trouble the household when they wanted to get nice wedding 
things prepared for Mohana. 

“ ‘Gk) and see the Jahagirdar at the playhouse. He will 
tell you all about it,’ she said to the detective. ‘Why trouble 
about poor Baji ? The poor boy, bis money was aU robbed 
by the Jahagirdar. Put the Jahagirdar into prison,* she 
remarked casually. 

“Vahini who had let Anant and Pandu out by the back 
door, was thankful to note that Awwa kept the detective in 
fits of laughter as she was telling him about the Jahagirdar’s 
three ritual baths a day. 
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“ ‘He looks as saintly as any yogi/ she nodded her head in 
pretended admiration. ‘A gold chain around his waist carries 
all the keys, and his long coat conceals the good living that 
has made him such an irritable man. All this now belongs 
to him,’ she waved her hand cminingly to include the wada, 
‘Why don’t you go and ask him where all the books and papers 
are ? Nothing belongs to poor Daji any more.’ 

“At this point two more policemen*arrived at the toada, 
one going round and taking down the names of those who 
were then in the house, and counting all over again how many 
were still out. 

“Daji, just back from a tuition given to a private student, 
was immediately questioned. He was nervous about Rama- 
ohandra’s literature, but even more so about the banned books, 
but Vahini managed to convey to him that Anant and Pandu 
had left for Bombay with the stuff. All this was happening 
in the wada while we sat watching the play,” Babasaheb 
reminded his rapt audience with gleaming eyes, and continued: 

“Well, time passed and the policeman decided to go and 
see if the members missing from the imda were actually at the 
theatre. He arrived, called the Jahagirdar out, and asked 
him if he had two boys and three girls there. ‘The girls yes, 
but not the boys,’ said the Jahagirdar. On this the policeman 
jumped on to his bicycle and was off like a shot, back to the 
tuada, where he demanded to know where the missing boys 
were. With the C. I. D. Officer still posted at the gate, Daji 
was marched off to the Police Station. 

“Vahini and Awwa stood in the verandah-hall looking at 
the gateway. The next minute Awwa walked out of the 
wada saying to the detective, ‘You can follow me if you 
like, I’m going to that cursed theatre to see if at least my girls 
are there.’ 

“The words of the nanny sounded pretty innocent, but the 
policeman decided to follow her all the same. Directly he left 
the wada the lady of the house posted the only servant, the 
one who cleans the cowshed, at the front door and herself 
also went out, saying to great-aunt Yamuna that she was going 
to the railway station while she was actually going to the 
theatre to prevent Awwa perhaps making some foolish mis¬ 
take in connection with the police. 
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“And this old greafc-aunt nursing the sick Shanta, and 
looking after a whole lot of crying children, kept on repeating 
to them that they must not be naughty hnd that Daji, Vahini 
and Awwa had gone to the station. Great-aunt Yamuna also 
had instructions from Vahini to keep Madhav in the wctdat 
when he arrived until she herself came back, however late that 
may be. 

“Vahini could find no tonga and made her way on foot 
at that hour to the theatre. But Awwa got there first and 
as chance would have it met Pandu at the theatre door with 
a policeman. Evidently the boy had taken a tonga back 
from the station, but had directed it to the theatre where he 
hoped to gefc some money from Madhav to pay the driver. 
But the tongawalla lost his temper when Pandu told him he’d 
have to wait till the act was over. There was a souffle, 
Pandu and the tongawalla exchanged black eyes, and a 
policeman came up and took Pandu into custody. 

“Now Awwa’s worry was in case Pandu and Daji came 
face to face at the Police Station and got locked up together, 
for of course the policeman at the theatre didn’t suspect 
Pandu of any of the previous, the real, trouble. So she 
rushed after him to the Police Station hoping against hope 
that she would have a chance to speak to him and warn 
him. 

“When Vahini arrived at the theatre, the Jahagirdar 
told her that Madhav had taken Mohana and Nalini home 
because Pandu had been taken and locked up by the police, 
and they wanted to get home to see what was what, 

“Directly she saw her mother, Shashi shouted out that 
she wanted to see Pandu, and why had they locked him up ? 

“By this time the whole affair about Daji and Anant 
and Pandu and Ramachandra was a maze of contradictions. 
The Jahagirdar was exasperated. 

“ ‘You ^ould imprison the whole pack of them,’ he 
shouted loudly, ‘the whole pack of them at the tvada, 1 claim 
no kinship with them, the seditious lot 1 And where is that 
rascal Anant ? The policeman has been looking for him the 
whole evening. He must have run off to Bombay, that’s 
where they all run when they want to get away from 
me !’ he fumed. 
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“As you can imagine, this tv as enough for the police to 
«et off to hunt for Anant whom Pandu had seen off on the 
midnight train. The police had not forgotten that they were 
looking for Ramachandra’s leather bag with his leftist pro¬ 
paganda material. Congress or Commimist, Trade-Unionist 
or Terrorist, all were enemies of the British rule. A hunt for 
Anant had started. * 

“All the stations to Bombay were telephoned to look for 
a youngster carrying books and literature. But what was the 
description of the yoimgster ? Anant had disguised himself 
by wrapping his dhoti over his head like a shaven young 
vridow. He had wrapped the leather bag in another dhoti 
and hugging his bundle he sat crouched in a third class 
compartment, huddled together with a number of sleepy 
passengers. 

“One or two of the men had stared at this healthy-looking 
young widow who dared to sit in a men’s compartment, but 
no one would have suspected anything if the C. I. D. had not 
pestered the passengers at the different stations. 

“The police watched carefully, but Anant is a clever 
young devil. Neither his behaviour nor his luggage offered 
any cause for suspicion.’’ Babasaheb pause and tapped 
on his gold snuff-box. 

“Yes, but then what happened man, what happened 
Tamney’s friend cried impatiently. 

“Ah, you see, when the train arrived at Bombay, the 
‘widow’ suddenly called to a policeman and asked him to get 
her a victoria. 

“ T don’t want to go alone,’ the pseudo-widow said, 
‘my brother was coming to meet his friends and then to take 
me home. I am a stranger in Bombay,’ widow Anant groaned. 

“The policeman called a victoria for the poor yoimg 
widow, while Anant followed him meekly hoping for the best, 
his eyes cast down as behoved a modest widow. 

“But it so happened that the two men who had stared 
rather hard at the widow in their compartment saw ‘her’ 
now getting into a victoria with a policeman, this to Anant’s 
distress who now did not know how to shake the kind officer 
off. One of the men suddenly shouted : Tt’s not a widow. 
It’s a man ! It’s a man ! catch him, catch him !’ 
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“The other man however shouted, ‘Oh, let the fellow run, 
why must he be caught by the bloody police ?’ 

“At this hullaballoo another policeman was just going 
to jump into the vehicle, but the ‘widow’s’ fellow-traveller 
neatly picked him up, and held him while the victoria drove 
off with the ‘widow’ and the first policeman. 

“The officer struggled in the hands of the hefty stranger, 
who looked as if he were a practising wrestler or a rider of 
wild elephants. By now other police rushed to the rescue 
of their colleague even using their lathis on the stranger who 
was eventually overcome and carried away to be locked up, 
his friend being dragged along too.” Babasaheb laughed. 

“Go on, man, what absurd improbable escapades are 
these ? I am sure you have cooked up all these, anyway 
what was the end ?” said Tamney. 

“That little rascal Anant was back in the wada the next 
night. The family kept it ail dark, saying that he had been 
studying at a friend’s house, ha-ha I Anyway he saved Daji 
from a longer imprisonment,” finished Babasaheb. 
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Vahini did not want to waste Madhav’s time. Chandu 
aiso came and the business of selling the dairy cattle was 
accomplished with the same speed as that of selling Vahini’s 
gold and silver. Young Shashi lay oif her bed and cried 
because the gold bangles her father had given her and Mohana 
for Divali presents had to be sold with the rest of the gold. 
Mohana tried to console her, but Shashi wept on steadily. 
Eventually Awwa decided that Shashi should be told the 
crude truth. 

“Shashi, look at me !” her voice was stern. “Do you 
understand that Vahini hasn’t even kept bick a gold bead 
for herself ? You are school-girls, no one will laugh at you 
for not having gold bangles, but Vahini’s bare wrists will be 
noticed by all women. All will gossip ! And oh, the nursery 
set!” Awwa’a stcnmesa ended in a wail. “Baby Leelavati’s 
ornaments, the little boxes of baby’s mascara and oils, 
her little silver spoons and drinking bowls,” she cried, “all, 
all has to go. We are in debt even to the grocer, my child.” 
Awwa leaned her head on her hand while her tears flowed 
freely. 

Mohana felt helpless as she watched the nanny breaking 
her heart over the sale, 

“Look at yourself now,” she scolded, “you scolded Shashi 
for crying and now you are crying yourself !” 

“But why must we go to the school hostel ?” Shashi 
sobbed, refusing to be comforted. 

“Because most of the nMda will be let to people we don’t 
know, my child. We can’t have growing girls in this place 
when all and sundry will be in and out through the portals,” 
Awwa explained, half angrily. 

Mohana, shocked at the nanny’s tactlessness, looked 
meaningly at Nalini. 

“Shashi, we’ll have more time to study if we go to the 
hostel, that’s why Vahini is sending us there.” Nalini said 
briskly in protest to Awwa’s foolish explanation. ‘^And look 
here Shashi,” she went on, “if you go on crying you will have 
to go to aunt Chandu and go to school in Bombay,” 
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But instead of this threat stopping her tears as Nalini had 
hoped, it had the opposite effect on the little girl. She let 
out a wail so loud that Madhav heard it and came into the 
room to see what was the matter. 

“Nalini, please don’t tease her now, she doesn’t want to 
go to Bombay,” he heard Mohana say. 

“Why, is Bombay so bad?” he asked, standing at the 
door. Mohana showed consternation at his sudden appearance 
on the scene. 

*‘I don’t want to go to Bombay, I want to go with 
Mohana,” cried Shashi. 

“But you will be going with us to the hostel, Shashi, and 
the matron loves you, you know,” Mohana said quickly to 
cheer up her niece. 

“Now uncle Madhav can make his niece laugh again,” 
Awwa said, and got up to go and see about the grains she had 
spread out to dry on the little terrace behind the girls’ bed¬ 
room. 

Nalini went back to the essay she was writing for a 
History competition, and Mohana, uncomfortable and shy in 
Madhav’s presence, pretended to concentrate on a story book 
which was lying on Shashi’s bed. 

Madhav tickled Shashi’s neck. “Won't you take me to 
the hostel with you ?” he asked her teasingly. Shashi 
buried her head in her pillow and giggled, but Mohana blushed, 
and keeping her eyes steadfastly on the book wished with 
all her heart that Shashi’S uncle would leave the room. 

“Won’t you ? Won’t you take me with you ?” he said 
again. But when Mohana looked up she met his gaze intent 
on her. She felt herself colouring again and bent down 
quickly over a shawl which she fold^ and unfolded. 

“Why don’t you all come to Bombay, Shashi ?” he 
persisted, enjoying Mohana’s discomfiture and trying to get 
her to look at him again. “Well, well Shashi,” he ended 
with a sigh, “nobody talks to me these days.” 

But this was hid strategy, for Mohana’s grey eyes which 
might have looked up from the shawl, now crept behind con* 
black lashes, and the next moment she had silently 
flitted from the ro6m. To Madhav the vision in a pale pink 
sari recalled a young rose still tightly folded and as yet un- 
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willing a«nd unready to bud. 

“But she never welcomes my prestmcc,” he sighed to 
liimself, and then turned to Shashi again and promised her he 
would send her a swadeshi string bag for her books if she were 
a good girl. 

As he walked down the stairs he passed Moliana run¬ 
ning up them two at a time from the middle hall. Her sari 
brushed against him and the fleeting scent from the fresh 
marguerite in her hair teased his nostrils. In a moment she 
was gone and he continued slowly on his way down. 

The evening meal of that day was a memorable one for 
Madhav. The dinner was cooked by Ohandu, and Vahini 
called her brother and the boys and asked them to begin 
while she was still busy making the hot girdle-cakes. Nalini 
and Mohana served as usual, but whenever she came to Madhav 
as she served down the row, Mohana did not give him a chance 
to say yes or no to a dish. Too shy to address him, she slipped 
a portion into his plate and passed quickly on, so that when the 
last course with curds arrived, Madhav found his plate fuller 
than at the beginning. 

“I’m sorry, I know my sister is going to scold me for 
leaving so much food, but honestly today people have just 
poured things into my plate without giving me a chance to 
say whether I wanted them or not!” he said complainingly 
as he looked in Mohana’s direction. 

Nalini who was busy serving watered-down curds tossed 
back her long black plait and flashed at him, “Uncle Madhav, 
I never put a thing in your plate without asking you !” Sho 
did not wait for an answer but went out with a brass bowl to 
fetch more drinking water for the thirsty boys. 

Mohana, sorry to have wasted food, but mortified at 
Madhav’s reference to her serving, said no word. “I don’t 
want to see his face again,” she cried to herself as she bent 
down to wash baby Leelavati’s hands, and picked her up to 
carry her to bed. 

“Ihaveavery bad headache, I want nothing tonight, 
only just a sherbet,” she told Vahini, and with small Leelavati 
in her arms disappeared into a bedroom. 

Madhav and the chiklren having finished their meal, 
the women and girls sat down to theirs. Madhav came in 
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seeking t]u‘ir company, but alas, there were Vahiui and 
Charidu and Nalini but no Mohana to enjoy the delicious hot 
girdle-cakes. 

A\vwa lussed aroimd squeezing a lemon to make sherbet 
Moliana. 

“Stic has a bad headache, poor dear,” she cried, “she 
roads too much, this Mohona of mine,” 

“A headache ? ' It's a pretence,” Madhav said to himself 
after a f('w minutes^ thought. But he knew that he would 
iKjt see her again that evening, and he decided to go up and 
read the rest of Nalini’s notes for the debate. He was on 
the terrace by now. Lying down on a stretcher ho read a few 
pages but could not coiicontrato on them properly. Before 
long he was asleep. 

Next evening Madhav, with the fat copy of the essay in 
his hand, we Iked to th(i edge of the terrace and leaned 
against the railings. He looked down on to the front court¬ 
yard and saw Babasaheb and the Jahagirdar standing talking 
on the steps. Idly waiting for them to leave before he went 
down, he was suddenly aware of Nalini who had come 
noiselessly iij) to the terrace and was leaning next to him, 
her arms on the railings. 

“His ancestor,” she said pointing with her chin at Baba¬ 
saheb, “was given the dignify by the British of becoming a 
possessor of land. And for w'’hat ? For giving away to the 
British the secrets of the Peshwas, Poor, dear Babasaheb, 
ho would sfill have been a water-server if the Peshwas had 
continued their rule.” She laughed pleased at her own wit. 

“Spicy old water-server indeed 1” Madhav chuckled and 
smiled at her. 

“Wlien yoii’vo finished reading my essay, uncle Madhav, 
you must read Mohana’s play. Our class is going to act 
it during the week-end,” she said as she turned to go 
downstairs again. 

“Then my beautiful is a talented student as well,” he 
whispered to himself, and let his thoughts roam over her life 
as he had seen it. 

“My lovely Mohana,” he said, “beloved by all.” He 
stood alone on the roof terrace watching the flight of the kites 
in the sky above the wada. He smiled as he suddenly became 
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conscious that he was singing the cliant of the kite ho used to 
sing ssa small boy, and make Bal’Baban and Mohana repeat 
after him. 

“Kite, o kite, you eater of ghee, 

Please make circles around our house !” 

What did it mean, he wondered. A child’s composition, 
surely, he decided, and again softly repeated the rhymeless 
vers(. 

The evening breeze jilayed freely in the branches of the 
neem tree and escaping from there w('nt on to ])Jay hide- 
and-seek among the bakula flowers. A strong wind suddenly 
shook the bakula tre(', and the small star-8ha])ed flowers with 
their strong aromatic scent were showered down on to the edge 
of the terrace. The sun had dipped into the ocean of twilight, 
and the short dusk descended on the wada, cloaking the 
terrace still warm to the touch after the blazing afternoon. 

Madhav now heard children’s voi(!es down bidow in the 
courtyard and the solitary calf in the shed sounded excited 
because it was milking time. Horses from a neighbour’s 
tonga neighed, and he knew that the women of that house liad 
returned from their evening visit to the temple of Shiva. 

As he stood there surrounded by the dark, quiet evening, 
he heard footsteps behind him and knew instinctively that 
they belonged to Mohana. She had come to fetch in the 
children’s clothes which Awwa had spread on the cots for 
airing. He moved into a still darker shadow and stood watch¬ 
ing her movements, visible in the light from the staircase 
lamps. 

As she walked to the edge of the terrace her sari scorned 
to cling affectionately round her slim waist. She came and 
stood between two of tlio 2 '>ot 8 of flowering mogra of her own 
planting which were placcxi at intervals along the terrace, 
and leaned her elbows on the railing, the red glass bangles on 
her wrist producing a tinkling somid as they slipped back on 
her arms. Madhav who knew that she was bound to hum her 
usual tune listened for it, but instead she began to speak into 
the quiet evening. 

“I want to go to that land with you: wherever you have 
to go I wish to follow.” 

Mohana, imagining herself entirely alone, was doing a 
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piece of acting to herself. She narrated part of the story with 

leeling ; “.and she cast her large brown eyes to the ground 

and looked at his bare feet, sturdy brown feet, which had 
decided to walk in the heat of the day, in the mud of the 
monsoon, together w'ith the half-naked bare footed hungry 
peasants of the villages. Hands which worked with them in 
thirsty, scorched soil with ancient wooden ploughs, were 
stretched out to her,‘but she was too shy to come close. It 
was not safe, it was too exposed to be seen in such intimate 
contact with each other. They stood beside each other 
and looked towards the hills in the south, those hills which 
centuries ago had produced the guerilla genius of the Ghats. 

“ ‘Shall 1 be able to be proud of you, my brave one ? 
We have a brave heritage, tlie heritage of Shivaji and the 
glory of the Peshwas, and the Moghul magnificence. All 
the happy as well as the sad traditions of our nation will have 
to be transmuted into one big effort towards freedom which 
will give India something greater than either the Marathas 
or the Moghuls gave her. Sometliing also entirely different 
from what the British have given us for over a century. 
Please stay in the village until I can take you with me in the 
service of a cause worthy of you. It is not wise for you now 
to accompany me into the field of battle,’ he spoke, but his 
voice betrayed deep emotion. As he looked again towards 
the hills capped with the jungle growth in the distance, he 
took her hand in his, and arm in arm they stood silent. Al¬ 
most as they watched, the night was casting her blackest cloak 
over them as swiftly as on the jungle hills in the distance. 
He drew her arm locked into his closer to his heart and heard 
her bangles tinkling again, and smelt the saffron and sandal¬ 
wood fragrance of the perfume on the inside of her delicately 
soft arm. It reminded him of the first night when she had 
come to him as his bride, blessed by the priests and the elders 
in the family, and caressed by fragrant garlands of chameli. 

“ T shall count the nights and the days away from you 
while I am busy battling against the enemy. Tonight will be 
our last night together, perhaps for ever.’ ” 

“Those words of his frightened her so that she clung 
closer to him. 

“ ‘Why did I get married to you if it was to cause you 
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so much agony and loneliness, my dear wife V he whispered. 

“ ‘But how can you say such a thing when I want nothing 
more, nobody else but you, and aU that you are V she wept as 
she touched a sore on his forehead, the remains of a wound 
he had received in a previous battle. Ts it still painful V 
she asked tenderly. ‘Please don’t get hurt. I will spcmd 
sleepless nights and restless days, Lord T>f my heart, till you 
return to me,’ she begged appealingly. 

“ ‘But you will get news of me, dear one, from the stars 
every day. They will be stationed all along just midway 
between you and me. You can trust them with this task. 
You must not be afraid that I shall bo beaten by the enemy. 
Besides, the hardest blow does not make much impression on 
my body, you know,’ he laughed. 

“ ‘It pays to have been a wrestler, then,’ she lauglu'd in 
answer, and he lifted her up to his heart. 

“ ‘Am I strong or not ?’ he whispered in her ear. 

“ ‘Even if you are strong, my lord, please don’t let the 
enemy touch you. I have such a horror of wounds,’ she 8])oke, 
half smothering her words as she buried her face against lus 
arm....” petered out Mohana’s voice. 

The lamps being lit on the second floor, in tlic bedrf)()m 
occupied by Anant and Pandu, made Mohana aware of 1/h(' 
time. Hurriedly she eolle^rted the clothes she had come to 
fetch, and gaily singing, “I can’t see your face beloved, but 
your emerald is shining like a firefly,” she made for the door 
across the terrace. She started back when she suddenly saw 
Madhav stepping into the frame of the door and barring }](‘r 
way. 

“Who are the hero and the heroine of the play ?” he 
asked with twinkling eyes. “Anyway, I’ve heard most of it 
acted just now.” He smiled at her, still barring her way. 

“Let me go downstairs,” she said appealingly throwing 
a troubled look in his direction. Then with her eyes suddenly 
full of tears she hurried away past him down the stairs. 

With her went the tinkling of her bangles and the fragrance 
of the mogra buds in her hair, making her departure seem 
to Madhav even more complete. He stretched out his arms 
after her, but she had already reached the women’s apartment. 
She washed her feet and entered the temple to offer flowers 
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and light to tlio Bivinc' Flute-Player, Krisluia. 

“Fleaso keep people .safe from laihl charges.” The prayer 
beat like a refrain in her head as the bell rang in the shrine 
and great-aunl Yamuna called the ehildnui t(' partake of 
sweetened milk and hot grams, Iut veeekly offering to the 
Baby Krishna. 

Madhav stood cM the terrace, now feeling deserted, and 
suddenly rememl)(‘red that there wore still a number of 
])ages of Nalini's essay to read through. Heavy-hearted, 
he made lus w^ay to his room, but nothing could help him to 
forget Mohana’s voice*, Mohana’s eyes. “Mohana, Mohana,” 
ho sighed. “Why theise tears F’ 

Listlessly he went through Nalini’s essay written in her 
beautiful handwriting. 

“I tliink,” he read, “our time to live in the old modes, 
as helpless women, has really come to an end.” The whole 
work w'as a long impassioned plea for the woman to come out 
and fight for justice. 

Madhav placed the essay down on the floor by his bed 
and smiling to himself said, “I knew Nalini was a bit too bright 
for her age, but what a conglomeration of information ! 
Where on earth do they got all this stuff from ?” 

He had fancied himself as a bit of a writer, but now 
little girls, mere babies of yesterday were challenging him. 
He wondereti what Mohana’s play would be like. Nalini had 
said that Bal’Baban had sent the ideas to his twin who had 
moulded them into a play. The bit of it he had eavesdropped 
on the terrace had whetted his curiosity to see the whole. 

But be need not have worried, for Nalini, anxious to 
get his verdict on her essay brought along a hand-written 
rough copy of Mohana’s play. When ho said good-bye to his 
sister’s family when ho was going back to Bombay, Mohana 
did not know that her “dramatic” effort in her own hurried 
hand-writing was in his bag. 

He looked at her when he said good -bye, and with laughing 
eyes said softly, “Some people wTite beautifully, but in the 
most villainous handwriting. Their copy book lessons have 
been grossly neglected.” 

Mohana, completely ignorant that his special reference 
was to her play, looked at him frankly puzzled. But his 
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remark had forced her to open wide her ^rey eyes and Madhav 
knew that the lustre in th#m was brii^litt'r tlian that of any 
8t dV. 

With elation in his heart because he knew he was in love, 
but with leaden feet because ho had to leave her, Madhay 
climbed into the tonga beside his luggage. On the drive to 
the station he took the play out of his^bag and caressed the 
notebook as he paged casually through it. Among the pages 
he found dried bakula flowers, strung together on fibre taken 
from the trunk of a banana tree. It was a habit of Mohana’s 
to press the fragrant flowers between the pages. She never 
allowed a string of bakula to fade in her hair, but instead put 
it carefully in her notebooks or in her atlas. Madhav pressed 
his lips against the delicate, sweet-smelling string and imagined 
to himself the process Mohana might have followed, first 
picking the flowers, then stringing them together, then wearing 
them in her hair for a little while, and lastly pressing them 
between the leaves of a book. He remembered her small hands 
which had slipped course after course of food into his plate. 

“But why so shy, dearest Mohana he said aloud. 

To his greatest aimoyance the tonga walla replied. 

“He is the best horse in the whole of Poona. He is not 
shy, sir !” 

Madhav was disgusted to have landed himself into a 
conversation with the tongawalla about a horse. He quietly 
tucked away Mohana’s memory in his heart. 

“Yes, he is a very nice horse,” he politely consoled the 
tongawalla, who drove up to the station with a flourish and 
deposited Madhav there to find his train for Bombay. 
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A year of suffering for the Indian nation, a year of priva¬ 
tion and sorrow for the families of the “Satyagrahis”, a year 
of hope and despair for the unknown millions, 1930 drew back 
into its heart tears of blood. 

From the 6th of April 3930 the country was given per¬ 
mission by the National leaders to start ‘ ‘Satyagraha’ ’. Peace¬ 
ful demonstrations all over the country by enthusiastic thou¬ 
sands ready to offer “Satyagraha” for freedom were striking 
terror into the heart of the Government which knew with 
certainty that the dumb, downtrodden masses were rising 
to their feet at last. The violent methods used in trying to 
suppress the national movement proved how dangerous the 
Government considered it to be. 

The famous March of the Mahatma to the Dandi beach 
had spurred on the whole nation. The home-makers, the meek 
submissive womenfolk of the past, even those belonging to 
sheltered homes, poured out into the streets. They heard the 
leaders’ summons to action and came out in their thousands. 
They picketed liquor shops, drinking booths, and shops selling 
foreign cloth. The Government retaliated with heavy fines 
and imprisonments. 

But the “Satyagraha” crowds increased in number and in 
strength, heedless of the blows received during lathi charges 
at congregated meetings. The patience of the police was wear¬ 
ing thin and the confidence of the foreign regime was some¬ 
what shaken. 

To disperse the crowds, firing was resorted to, and yet 
more firing by permission of the high authority of the Viceroy 
himself and his loyal officers, the Governors of the Provinces. 
Troops and the police, closely guarding the interests of the 
rulers, brought the force and fury of the weapons of war to 
bear against the non-violent resisters. 

The farce of the Round Table Conference took place in 
October* It sat discussing matters not in a manner true to a 
Round Table Conference—for who w'as there to represent the 
vast millions of India whose leaders were in prison—but in a 
manner peculiar to the British mode of discussion with a few 
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men picked from non-Congress elements. The Conference 
dragged on day after day while the situation in India became 
more serious by the hour. 

At this juncture the boycott of British goods was so 
complete that even the biggest cloth importers cancelled their 
orders for British cloth. The British public were concerned 
to read in their daily papers that the hiycott in India vitally 
affected their textile trade. Lancashire’s Indian trade was 
coming to a complete standstill, the spinning mills and 
weaving sheds of Britain closing down and thousands lacing 
thrown out of employment. 

In India thousands courted imprisonment and thousands 
more came out of the comparative safety of their homes to 
bear aloft the flag. 'J’he Viceroy sent a message to the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India in London, to say that if the situation 
in India remained unchanged he would be compelled to declare 
Martial Law, although it is difficult to imagine what difference 
the formality of declaring Martial Law would have made, the 
repressive measures against the pex)ple already being so 
severe. 

On the 26th of January 1931 Mahatma Gandhi was re¬ 
leased from gaol only to lose in the following month his right 
hand man, Pandit Motilal Nehru. The tidings of his death 
shook the nation and his loss was deeply mourned by all. 

Events followed one another rapidly and on the 5th of 
March the famous settlement between Lord Irwin, the 
Viceroy, and Gandhiji took place, one of the results of which 
was that the grim doors of the dreadful prisons of India were 
opened and many prisoners were released causing wild 
jubilation throughout the country. 

This was a landmark in the history of Satyagraha ; 
it was the se(;ond phase of the national struggle, waged on a 
far vaster scale than in the beginning of the non-co-operation 
movement. And the nation had emerged stronger. 

Unwillingly, but hopeful of agreement, Gandhiji accepted 
the invitation to the second Round Table Conference. But 
while the leaders were debating the pros and cons of the 
planned Conference, the people celebrated the release of the 
Congress prisoners. 

Maharashtra alone had four thousand political prisoners 
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freed, and among them was Bhayya, the hero of the wada. 
The three girls, Mohana, Nalini and Shashi, planned special 
celehrations for the occasion and aunt Chandii travelled 
from Bombay to attend them. The wada felt ahnost as in 
old times, for Dada after years of illness and absence from 
his old home, had now come back a comparatively successful 
business man trading^in Swadeshi textiles. 

“A lawyer turned shopkeeper,” he had laughed at himself, 
but without any of his old cynicism. 

Dada’s business in partnership with Lopaniudra’s bro¬ 
ther-in-law, had flourished in spite of several raids by the 
poUce during the troublous times. He had begun to feel 
a man again, the bread-winner of his family. At last he was 
able to re-establish the family in comparative comfort after 
the years dur ing which they had to depend for a hard and 
difficult living on the small amount which the letting out of 
most of the house had brought in. 

The Jahagirdar, who had made his home with Babasaheb, 
and had avoided associating with the family since the periodi¬ 
cal visits of the police who seemed to search the v)ada> for fun, 
now came back to the house as if by right, and occupied 
his seat in the verandah-hall again as if it belonged to him. 
He flattered Dada and congratulated him on his recovery 
from ill health and poverty. He expressed disappointment 
that though the family were celebrating Bhayya’s release 
from prison, neither Bhayya nor Abba nor BalBaban were 
present for the occasion. 

“But never mind,” he comforted himself, “we shall 
soon see the wada crowded, my boy. Everybody will have 
to be here for our beautiful Mohana’s wedding.” The Jaha¬ 
girdar, a believer in early marriages, often expressed his views 
which clearly showed how scandalized he was that Mohana 
had been allowed to reach the age of seventeen without 
being betrothed. 

“Let her first appear for her fast approaching Matricula¬ 
tion examination, and after that she might want to continue 
her studies,” Dada said, knowing that the Jahagirdar had 
started match-making already and had quite seriously 
approached and spoken to various States about the matter. 

“The State of Khindaghat has a smart young prince 
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just arrived back from England, if you’d like an ‘Eiiglaud- 
returned’ prince for her,” he had told Vahini, rather meekly. 

“The girl is growing more beautiful every day, no doubt 
about it. You can protect an emerald more easily than a 
beautiful girl who is unmarried,” the Jahagirdar said to g(‘t a 
response from Dada, and almost choked as he spoke . so great 
appeared his anxiety for Mohana’s growing age. 

Mohana herself was entirely unaware of licr beauty which 
caused so much concern and so much discussion among the 
match-makers of the city. She was happ3 at school among 
her friends and worked with earnest concenti’ation for her 
examination. During week-ends when she came home from 
the hostel she found it helpful to work with Pandu, who was 
studying for the same examination, when both of them devot¬ 
ed a good deal of their time to Sanskrit. 

“We have three unseen passages here, Mohana, 
One I am sure is from Raghuvam.^ha, and one from 
Vikrumorvashiyam, but the last one I simply eaiinot locate. 
Shall we go to Daji’s rooms and get him to explain ?” 
Pandu said, for he did not like to feel that any passages 
which might possibly be allotted for translation in the 
question pai)er remained untried. 

Mohana, as anxious to complete the day's work agreed 
and Pandu asked aunt Chandu if they could use her car to 
take them to Daji who now occupied rooms near tlie Oollege. 

News of the proposed drive spread like ’wildhro among 
the wada children and by the time the chauffeur drove the 
car up to the front door and Mohana came down, she found 
Shashi’s brother and little sister Leelavati scrambling for the 
best seat next to Lopamudra’s daughters. 

“Nahni isn’t here. What a pity ! She would have kept 
the monkey battalion under control,” said Pandu as he lifted 
Leelavati from the seat, sat down himself, and thciii perched 
her on his knee. 

“But where is Nalini 1” Mohana asked Shashi. 

“She goes to see Ramchandra’s sister every afternoon 
during the week-ends’,’ Shashi explained with the pride of 
one who knows. 

“Shashi, you keep them all here in the car. Mohana 
and I will go quickly and get Daji to translate the passage 
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for us,” Pandu said and jumped out on to the pavement oppo. 
site the college building where the car had drawn up. 

Mohana got out and followed him, Shashi shouting after 
them, “Please bring uncle Madhav to see us, he is not to go 
on staying with Daji.” 

When they reached Daji’s rooms they found him out. 
But there was Madhav on the back balcony gazing out at the 
lawn, and if Daji was out Madhav was good enough to translate 
the passage ! 

“Mohana has an old Sanskrit paper, Madhav,” Pandu 
informed him hurriedly, while Mohana fished out the paper 
from some small pocket hidden away on her blouse under her 
pale blue sari. “We have translated it, but we want to 
know if at least one of us has it correctly,” explained Pandu 
apologetically. 

“I kpow mine isn’t right,” said Mohana to be on the 
safe side. 

“She looks so cool and beautiful, just like the spring 
sky,” thought Madhav. She had become altogether a differ¬ 
ent girl since lie last saw her. Her enthusiasm and excitement 
about the examination had left her no time for brooding or 
anxiety, or even for the gnawing thoughts about a rumour 
of marriage with Prince Shambho. Even the possibility of 
Bhayya’s re-arrest had been pushed to the background of 
her mind. Madhav found her not melancholy any more 
but gay, yet entirely absorbed in the imminent examination. 
She had grown somewhat paler but it was a delicate paleness 
like a ketaki leaf, pale yet full of lustre. 

“Look at Pandu’s translation first please,” she said 
looking up at Madhav with her grey eyes wide and large and 
sparkling like some rare precious jewel. 

“Has she got blue eyes then ?” Madhav said the words 
alo\id, but bit his tongue and tried to cover his confusion by 
stretching out his hand for the translation. 

“Pandu has given his to me already, may I see yours ?” 
he asked Mohana. 

“Is his right ?” she asked looking up eagerly at Madhav, 
handsome and cool in his thin white dhoti and a shirt with 
sleeves rolled up, 

“I say, Madhav, did you bring this battery lamp from 
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Bombay, it’s a grand lamp, isn’t it ? But it’s German,” 
said Pandu now engrossed in unscrewing the lid of the bicycle 
lamp which he had found on the verandah opposite Madhav’s 
room. 

“Am I not to see your translation then ?” Madhav asked 
Mohana softly. 

She replied with a typical little vesture of the head 
which meant “not unless you force me,but sht' laughed and 
becoming rather pink and flustered said, “Won’t you rather 
yourself give us the correct translation ?” 

Madhav looked at her as she stood there, her head slightly 
bent over her left shoulder, her eyes seeming to claim blood 
relationship with the delicate blue of the sari she was wearing 
and the bright blue sky above them. 

“Translate it please, won’t you,” she said again coaxingly. 

Madhav felt bewildered. “You mystify me,” he wanted 
to say, but instead suppressed a deep sigh which threatened 
to escape his quivering mouth. It was the first time he saw 
her eyes looking at him so frankly and so clearly. For once 
they did not creep away behind the concealing black lashes. 
He looked at them as he worshipped their brilliance, but alas, 
under his intent gaze her cheeks gradually turned scarlet and 
the heaven of wide open grey eyes was covered over and hidden 
again behind a concealing black curtain. 

“Please don’t look at me like that,” she wanted to say 
but dared not, for indeed she felt as if she were a reed swaying 
in a terrible storm, and wanted to cling to Madhav and 
say, “Help”. 

Madhav turned away and pretended to look at the Sans¬ 
krit paper while he fought to control the overpowering emo¬ 
tion which had swept over him like a hurricane. He thought 
of calling back Pandu or finding some excuse to leave the room, 
but relief came at that moment, for the children, impatient 
at waiting downstairs in the car and ignoring the chauffeur’s 
admonitions, had run upstairs and now burst into Daji’s room 
to find uncle Madhav there. In a moment the room was 
swarming with children and Madhav certainly could not escape 
them as they climbed over him and insisted on being carried 
around on his shoulders. Pandu who had been struggling 
to put back the lid of the bicycle lamp which he hod un- 
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screwed, now came back into the room remarking with a 
bright smile, “1 say Madhav, I have at last managed to put 
the lamp lid right. I was getting a bit anxious about it.” 

Making liimsolf heard above the noise of the small fry 
Madhav tried to tell his two inquirers about their translations. 

“Yours is correct, but Mohana has put ‘vehicle’ where 
it should be ‘a cloud’,” he said addressing Pandu and care¬ 
fully avoiding to look"^ at Mohana. “But she is right in having 
detected that the passage is from the Meghaduia” he 
continued still kc^eping his eyes averted. 

He heard her say as she was leaving the room, “Children, 
Awwa will be aiigry with you, for it will soon be meal time and 
we have brought even Leelavati with us. Come along !” 

The children rushed from the room down the stone-built 
staircase. Madhav went out on to the balcony and looked 
down at Mohana holding little Leelavati by the hand. He 
saw the party get into the car and wave to him. The car 
soon disappearecl in the distance and Madhav turned back 
to th(5 room. 

“Prince Shambho of Jambuwada” he sneered, “or Prince 
Gundu of Khindaghat 1” But the next minute he laughed 
at Babasaheb’s efforts to get Mohana married to princelings. 
“Fools !” he said and threw himself on his bed, and was 
surprised to find there the paper with Mohana’s handwriting 
on it. In the hurry and confusion she doubtless had forgotten 
to take it away with her. Beside it lay a small handkerchief 
with something tied in it. He undid the knot to find inside 
a small insect, a firefly, still alive. “Did she leave it here,” 
he wondered deciding to cherish the fii'efly in any case, sub¬ 
mitting to the little superstition that such kindness may 
bring him good luck. 

He glanced through the “Cloud Messenger” he had taken 
down from the shelf to check the metre of the verse Mohana 
had translated, and his eyes lingered on the passage describing 
Yaksha’s longing for his belov^ ; 

“Oh dear one, Oh angrj' one 

There is nowhere at ail 

Resemblances existing in any one place. 

Resemblance to you. 

Although I see fleeting glimpses, 
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Glimpses of your })hysic.vl frame m Hio Syama creepers, 
All hough I see your glance 
In the look of a frightened doe, 

The charm of your face in the rays of the moon, 

Your beautiful tresses in the abundant i>liimag6 of the 
peacock, 

The pla;^’*ful movements of your ey(‘brows 
In the slender ri]>ples of the riviM*, 

But Oil dear one, Oh angry one 
(“Oh grey eyed one”, Mjidhav added) 

Wbore shall I find your resemblance, 

Ydiere in any oms objeel ?” 

Madhav did not know how long lie wont on turning 
over the pages of Kalidas’s “Cloud Messengor”, but when 
he eventually rose from his bod, ho saw lights in the windows^ 
of the bungalows all around him. “Has the firefly lit its 
lamp too bo wondered as he plaeinl the tiny insect 
in a small ojien bottle covered with the jirecious liaud- 
kerchitvf. He knew Daji would go to the wada for his. 
evening maal; so he too started off for his sister’s home. 

♦ ★ * ♦ 

“Oh Nalini, where is Mohana ? Bahasaheb has another 
firefly. He says it is t.ho gendeman and the one whieh the 
chauffeur is getting from Daji’s room is the lady. Thi'U they 
will get together and have a lovely lot of baby fireflies. Yes, 
that's what Bahasaheb told mo," .Shashi said exintedly. 

“Who gave Madhav fhe firefiy ?" asked Nalini, now 
as tall ns Mohana and flatteringly ealled by Bahasaheb the 
most beautiful lady that Indore had ever produced. 

“Bahasaheb met us when we were waiting outsid(‘ Daji’a 
rooms. We were wailing for Pandii and Mohana, and he 
asked if we wanted to see something h(* had got for Mohana. 
And he gave mo the firefly in a handkerchief, and then I went 
to Daji's room and I left it on uncle Madliav's bed and forgot 
to bring it back/’ Shashi pouted her healthy, dark-red lips. 

Madhav, who had arrived quietly and had just heard this 
faithful account of the history of the firefly, backed away aa 
quietly as he had come, before the girls saw him, and made a 
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sign to tho chauffeur not to tell them that he had been there. 

“1 will have the lady firefly, Babasaheb ! She does not 
look on your countenance with favour,” Madhav said under 
his breath, and silently stole across the verandah-hall. At 
the other t>nd Naliui and Shashi were standing together on tho 
swinging-bench, holding on to the brass chains and waiting 
impatiently for tho firefly to arrive, but instead they saw Baba- 
saheb and the JahagirOar approach them. 

Mohana was not to be distracted from her studies. Pandu 
asked her fhe spellings of difficult words which she wrote 
out on Leolavati’s slate. In her turn she would ask him the 
difficult roots in Sanskrit grammar which he wrote down. 
No temptation put jn their way by Babasaheb was going to 
succeed because Dada who had heard of Shashi’s excitement 
over the fireflies had warned her that nothing was to disturb 
the Matric students while they wore studying for the exami¬ 
nation , 

Babasaheb felt doubly snubbed: firstly, the “Lady 
Pirefly” had not arrived, and secondly, Mohana was too 
busy with her studies. He showed the children a few tricks 
with his special pack of playing cards which he had made 
himself, having their backs decorated with a print of the oil 
painting of the fat Shambho of Jambuwada. 

He then made the single firefly, the gentleman, shine 
inside the palm of his band. But he felt half-hearted, and 
soon he was even more depressed when he heard Awwa calling 
for Shashi and Nalini. According to Awwa it was too late for 
them to be up even though they had outgrown sleeping in the 
nursery. Babasaheb who had wormed his way into the wada 
more through flattering the Jahagirdar and amusing the 
children than anything else, found himself deserted when the 
girls were called away. 

In a sudden fit of angry irritation he strode out, mounted 
his bicycle and with the “Gentleman Firefly” rode out of the 
wada gates. “I can wait till the examination is over,” he 
muttered. 


* * * 


The hour was late. In the quiet of the night the leaves 
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of tho trees at the cross-roads rustled in the wind. A bat 
fluttered from branch to branch among the thick banyan 
leaves in the backyard of the wada. A solitary frog croaked 
.somewhere in a pond. 

Mohana lay sleepless on her bed in tho bedroom which sho 
shared with Naiini and Shashi. She was restless, but was 
reliev(xl to know that Shashi and Nalinfwere sleeping peace¬ 
fully. Quietly she got out of bod and tiptoed to the narrow 
balcony at the side of their bedroom. The night wa.s clear, 
the stars brilliant; and in the light of the young moon she 
felt .shy lest tho colour on her flaming cheeks should be 
detected by the watchful stars. 

“How white is the moonlight! I could surely read by it," 
she murmured to herself half smothering th(^ words. Her 
nostrils quivered like the petals of a champak bud a.s the 
fragrance of tho madhumalati, fluttered up from the garden 
overshadowing tho temple wall. 

“Madhumalati, that means sweet Malati," she muiinured, 
her mind almost automatically trying to translate every possible 
Sanskrit word she encountered. “Malati ?" She could not 
translate the name, but her mind had decided to play a 
harassing game with her at that late hour. “Malati," she 
repeated, “Malati, Malati." The name Malati suggested to 
her the name always coupled with it in Sanskrit, “Madhav", 
Malati-Madhav, the play by Bhavabhuti. 

She trembled shyly as she softly called out tho name 
“Madhav". Sho had a feeling of elusive happiness to single 
him out apart from the heroine Malati. But then she 
was overcome with embarrassment that she had actually 
been so bold as to call out the name that she had never uttered 
since that fashionable wedding in Bombay. Surely it was 
because she was standing in front of the mischievous stars 
that she was shy. She went quickly back to her bed to escape 
them, but then found herself wondering if she should risk 
trying to draw his face in black and white just to while away 
the sleepless hours. But to her dismay she found that she 
could not. She sat up in bed and said to herself, “Oh, I can't 
recall his face,! What has happened V 

She realized that her heart was yearning for Madhav and 
suddenly she was crying silently. The verses from the poet 
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that she had learnt by heart came unbidden to her mind, but 
no sooner had she started to recite them to herself than she 
forgot them again completely. A few words from the “Cloud 
Messenger” strayed from her fully stocked memory and she 
murmured them over to herself. 

“Having painted you on a slab of stone with mineral dyes, 
I seek company in your picture, but my tears wash all the 
colours away. Cruel fate cannot bear our union.” 

She wondered if Madhav felt the same for her. 

“Shall I be ever married to Madhav ?” she asked the 
moonlit night. A cloud passed over the moon and hid 
Mohana’s tear-stained face from the smiling stars. The 
cloud messenger was kind to the lovers in Kalidas’s narrative 
poem. The vagrant cloud passenger in the sky above Poona 
cast a veil across Mohana’s face; and also on that of Madhav 
perhaps in the distant bed on the terrace of Baji’s room ? 

“I will take the lady firefly.” The words rang in 
Madhav’s heart as he lay motionless watching the Milky 
Way known to him since his childhood as the river Ganges 
in heaven, the Ganges who came to the earth to purify man, 
the Ganges, daughter of the snows. “Does a Blue Lotus really 
grow there, far up above in the Himalayas ?” he won¬ 
dered as sleep came timidly courting him, and his eyes gra¬ 
dually closed shutting out the white moonbeams. He heard 
his own voice saying half audibly, “Mohana should sleep on 
a bed of Blue Lotuses like the moon in the blue sky.” A mo¬ 
ment later he had fallen asleep, while the stars were weaving 
an intricate pattern on the foreheads of the lovers. What 
did they wish to foretell ? 
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The pandal erected specially for the students appearing 
for their Matriculation examination was like some fantastic 
beehive. A stream of young men and women candidates 
and their relations and friends were walk^g in and out looking 
for their seats which were identified by their examination 
numbers. Cars, tongas and bicycles crowded the surroundings 
of the large pandal as eager sympathizers came to wisli the 
potential Matriculates luck, to give them last bits of advice, 
and to admire them for their scholarly endeavour. 

Mohana and Pandu were led into the canvas hall by Daji 
while the children returned home witli Dada. Practically 
every member of the household had given the future Matri¬ 
culates some blessing or some advice. 

“Just keep cool heads, that’s all that matters.” 

“Read your question paper twice before you rush to write 
anything; you save more time that way.” 

“Whatever you have studied with an undivided mind 
will come back to you, even if you were to write your papers 
in prison, my children. Keep your minds at peace and your 
attention on your purpose, and you have no need for anxiety.” 

Dada was pleased for the sake of Mohana and Pandu 
that the tension about children going to non-National schools 
had somewhat relaxed in the universal joy at the release of the 
Congress prisoners. 

Great-aunt Yamuna who always maintained that exami¬ 
nations were nothing but a strain on the poor children, found 
herself groaning when Anant told her that of the thousands 
who were appearing, more than half were bound to fail and 
would have to start all over again the next year. 

“Well, may these two fall in the half that pass,” she 
prayed. 

“Now Divine-Flute Player, Krishna, why did you start 
this devil’s game ?” Awwa complained. “What a waste 
of health and time this Matriculation is 1” The old nanny 
was nervous for Mohana and Pandu, but Vahini assured her 
that they were very well prepared and were certainly not 
going to fail. 
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“Well, my dear, perhaps we had better listen to Vahini. 
She knows all about it. Didn’t she after all pass this exami¬ 
nation herself before her marriage ?” great-aunt Yamuna 
admitted with some pride. She remembered that the very 
fact that Vahini had done examinations was the fly in the 
ointment of old Patwardhan’s match-making, years ago. On 
that very point Abba’s old friend had tried to persuade him 
to refuse J^. Joshi’s daughter as a bride for Dada. Yes, she 
remembered that! 

All the encouraging things that the family had said kept 
on repeating in Mohana’s mind, but she was anxious because 
Madhav had not appeared and she missed his cheerful smile. 
They had already found their seats. Pandu’s was nearer to 
the main entrance, while Mohana’s was tucked away right at 
the back. The peons were constantly in and out filling the 
earthenware pitchers while thirsty students drank as they 
waited in groups for zero hour. 

It was nearly time. The pandal doors were on the point 
of closing when Daji saw Madhav come rushing through the 
thinning crowd outside the tent. Breathless, he waved to 
Pandu and then to Mohana when Daji pointed out her seat 
to him just as the doors closed on the victims inside. 

On his way Madhav ran into Babasaheb who was carrying 
a large bunch of roses. 

‘T want to leave these at the entrance of the pandal. 
They are for Mohana from her future mother-in-law, my 
cousin of Jambuwada, you know,” he smiled, and invited 
Madhav to come with him. 

“No. I’m afraid I have to leave for Bombay this after¬ 
noon, and still have rather a lot to do,” said Madhav coldly. 

“But surely you can’t leave before you know how the 
children have done !” Babasaheb protested. “By the way,” 
he went on, “my cousin is pleased to know that the madness 
of National Education was not imposed on Mohana. The 
Jahagirdar’s influence did at least that much good. She 
is sure to get that Sanskrit scholarship, I think.” Babasaheb 
spoke oalculatingly, watching Madhav’s face with close atten¬ 
tion. “Of course, you must be one of the examiners in Sanskrit 
this year, now that you are a lecturer,” he ended gushingly. 
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Madhav was ill at ease. The Jahagirdar’s officious 
match-making had caused a substantial rumour to circulate 
that Mob ana was to marry Shambho, and in spite of the 
family's categorical denials the rumour had gathered force 
and was now becoming a scandal. Madhav knew that the 
authors of this mischief were firstly Chandu's husband, then 
Babasaheb and then the Jahagirdar, %nd he felt a strong 
desire to gag Babasaheb and throw him into a ditch. 

“Roses from her future mother-in-law !" he repeated 
to himself. Up to now he had not had the courage to ask 
Vahini if he could marry her sister-in-law. He knew that 
Daji was not after money, but remembered that even he had 
openly said that poverty was a sin and that a man who could 
not support a family decently should certainly not marry. 

“I earn hardly a couple of hundred rupees. How can I 
pay my debt to Chandu's husband and support a wife on 
that ?" he asked himself with a wan smile. 

But he was determined to put a stop to the efforts of 
the Jahagirdar and Babasaheb to induce Bada to give 
Mohana’s hand in marriage to Shambho. 

Madhav felt sure that Bada would never consent to his 
sister Mohana marrying his wife’s brother, however fond he 
was of him, for he must have better hopes for her. But 
suddenly be remembered his sister’s words about Abba’s 
influence on the members of the family. 

“It’s the most peculiar thing” she had said with a thought¬ 
ful look, “it is strange, but so true of Abba. Not a single one 
of us in the family can manage without his guiding words. 
And every time a vital decision has to be taken, it is bis spirit 
that guides us. It is in little details that I get flustered ; 
when it comes to basic and fundamental principles he either 
appears on the scene or we hasten to him, I sometimes 
wonder if he hasn’t perhaps got second sight or something.” 

Vahini had then gone on to specify instances when Abba 
had intervened and made decisions, the most outstanding 
ones being when he postponed his pilgrimage, the advance¬ 
ment of the date of Lopamudra’s marriage with Suresb, 
drastic steps to enable Bhayya to follow his vocation, sending 
Bal'Baban to a National school, and his constant vigil over 
Bada during his long and harassing illness. 
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Madhav brooded over these events, and then knew 
with a strange certainty thatMohana's life too would be vitally 
influenced by Abba’s intervention. 

‘‘Perhaps he will prevent her from being married for 
money in exchange for her beauty!” he sighed with relief. 
But his relief was shortlived, for he still lacked the courage 
to go to Dada and aSk for Mohana's hand. 

“A little more money, Madhav, a little more money to 
your credit before you dare to take such a bold step!”, 
he told himself miserably, and instead of returning to Daji’s 
rooms as he had intended, he set off in the direction of his 
sister’s homo. 

“Might as well wait there till they come back from 
the panMl*' he told himself. f 

When he arrived at the wada he found Nalini lying flat 
on her stomach on the swinging-bench, busily scribbling. 

“Oh, uncle Madhav,’’ she called out brightly, “I’ve been 
waiting for you to show you a speech I’m writing out. It's 
about the peasants’ and youth movements, and the British 
Government's oppressive policy in our country. Anant and 
I are going to hold discussions for our friends whose parents 
don’t allow them to go to political meetings.’’ 

Nalini’s words were like water over a lotus leaf to Madhav: 
they flowed over him without making any impression. He was 
worrying about how he was to win his dream, his Mohana for 
a wife, and Nalini was showering a flood of words about 
politics on him. 

“What’s that he asked. 

“Oh, uncle Madhav, you're not to go to Bombay today. 
You must stay till Mohana and Pandu have finished their 
exam. Anyway please read this and correct it for me,’’ she 
demanded and thrust the sheets of paper into his hands. 

Unwillingly Madhav sat down on the swinging-bench and 
tried to force his mind, which was completely absorbed with 
Mohana, to take in what Nalini had written. 

“Ninety-nine per cent of our Indian population depend 
for their bread on the land,” he read. “Think of the past 
two years: the slump has aflfected our agriculture more than 
any other country’s. The rents have gone up. The peasant 
is living on the moneylender’s doorstep. If he cannot afford 
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to pay the rent the moneylender just seizes the land and that 
is why ‘no tax’ has to be the policy of the Congress in the 
North. In the interest of the peitsant this has to be done. 

“Have you ever thought of the force which lies dormant 
in thousands of villages ? They are hungry, they are naked. 
If they could only get fed the British will not have the strength 
to hold them back. If they get stroi^ our rich people will 
not like it either. But they are the people who make the 
country.” 

By now Madhav had willynilly become interested. He 
nodded approvingly and cast a sidelong glance at the “preco¬ 
cious economist” as he liked to call her. He wanted to ask 
her whether she had really written all that herself, but she was 
scribbliiig away, a frown of concentration on her face, and he 
refrained from interrupting and continued to read. 

“The police frighten you so that you should not get to 
know too much about the Congress. The terrorist movement 
in Bengal excites our adventure-loving minds. We read 
every line, and in between the lines, and wonder if we couldn't 
go there and blow up the Government buildings or shoot 
the police. But we know that all our blood-thirsty thoughts 
have to be changed into quiet spinning and preaching 
of the gospel of ‘Satyagraha’ if we accept the Mahatma^s 
teaching. Wholesale arrests did not frighten us during the 
past year. We courted imprisonment bravely !” 

Amused at young Nalini’s serious tone on behalf of the 
National Movement, Madhav laughed out aloud, to be 
instantly confronted by the young writer. She looked down 
at the page he was reading. 

“But, uncle Madhav, they did make mass arrests, didn’t 
they ?” 

“No interruptions please,” Madhav defended his laughter 
and turned the page. 

“The British Government is always suspicious of a large 
body of Indians joined in a cause. They look upon the 
Congress unity with disfavour. See how they are watching 
our Youth Leagues and Co-operative Movements. Our 
Bal’Baban escap^ the lathi charges of the police by a mere 
chance when he was engaged in instructing the children in the 
street to hold the National flag erect and to sing the National 
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song: T salute thee, Oh Motherland’, but they did beat him 
when he was organizing meetings.” 

Madhav laid the pages down. 

“Nalini,” he called, “Bal’Baban is coming to join the 
National College of Medicine in Poona, isn’t he ?” 

“Yes, he is,” she replied, “and Mohana will be going to 
your new college, the non-National college,” Nalini looked 
down her nose athinf. 

“Perhaps Mohana will go to the Karve CoUege instead,” 
Madhav countered, hoping that she would not detect the dis¬ 
appointment he tried to keep out of his voice at the thought 
of such a possibility. 

“I don’t think Dada will let her. He says one should 
either throw oneself entirely into the Movement or look out 
for a career. Seeing that Mohana has gone on up to the Mat¬ 
riculation, he says she might as well carry on along the same 
lines,” Nalini explained. “But my mother has written to say 
that Abba wants Mohana to choose for herself.” She sprang 
to her feet. “I must run,” she said, “we have to take 
Pandu’s, and Mohana’s tiffin.” 

“So my idea was correct,” Madhav thought with satis¬ 
faction, “Abba is still the guiding hand.” He suddenly felt 
tremendously relieved, for he knew that Abba would never 
advise Mohana to marry Shambho of Jambuwada or Gundu of 
Khindaghat. 

* * 

The wada rang with children’s voices. Nobody had left 
Poona for the summer holidays, but instead everyone related 
to the family was congregating there. Even Lopamudra and 
her younger daughters had come all the way froih Nagpur. 

Mohana and Nalini were training hard for the summer 
swimming competitions which were coming off in a great 
gala at the public swimming bath. Anant and Pandu had 
put their names down for the annual gymnastics display at 
their school where Pandu had held a championship for three 
years, and they were practising hard for the event. Shashi, 
whom Dada had teased saying that she would never swim 
any better than a puppy if she continued being nervous of the 
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water, had actually won the first prize for a swimming race 
in her age-group. 

It was a very hot afternoon and the heavy khas grass 
blinds which curtained the doors of Shanta’s sick-room had 
been sprinkled with water to cool the room and cause khas- 
scented air to circulate throughout the apartment. Hot 
waves of the blinding glare beating uj^from the open court¬ 
yard were cunningly distilled by the heavy curtains so that 
only cool dim light filtered into the room. 

It was in this room that Mohana had painted her first 
real watercolour. She had painted it from memory and 
specially “to order”. Shashi who knew how fond her uncle 
was of the lotus flower, and especially of the blue lotus which 
was said to grow in the snow-encircled lakes of the most 
inaccessible heights of the Himalayan mountains, had begged 
Mohana to paint blue lotuses for Madhav’s twenty-fifth 
birthday. 

“Yes, I shall paint them, only, you mustn’t tell anyone 
that I did it,” she had warned her niece. 

For three afternoons Mohana sat on the window seat of 
the sick-room during the rest hours. And Shashi keeping 
Shanta company watched her aunt’s slim fingers producing 
lotuses with a few strokes of the brush. When the painting 
was ready the lotuses seemed to Shashi to move gently in 
the breeze. 

“They look so real, Mohana, uncle Madhav is sure to ask 
me where I bought them,” she exclaimed, utterly pleased 
with herself and with the world for such a clever aunt. 

“I won’t let him see them until his birthday next week. 
Oh Mohana, do you think you might lock them away in your 
cupboard ?” Shashi was determined to keep the secret from 
everyone in the family and only Pandu knew about it as he 
had to be given the measurements to have a frame made. 
Shashi wished Mohana could go on drawing, but it was no use. 

The game of hide-and-seek which was played every even¬ 
ing by the children was a sign of the approaching coolness in 
the air but it had also another significance. The children 
under orders from Awwa to stop indoors for the hottest hours, 
burst out into the open in the evenings like some arrested 
flood newly liberated. Mohana knew that. 
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Soon the whole of the wada was alive with hide-and-seek 
as the children rushed through the courtyard to be driven 
away by Awwa attending to the shrine of the Divine Flute- 
Player, Krishna. The children from the whole lane seemed 
to have joined the game. Coming out of the room Mohana 
suddenly discovered Shashi hiding behind the cupboard under 
the staircase leading #to their bedroom, but pretended not to 
see her. She crossed the verandah-hall and walking down the 
steps made for her favourite tree, the grape-creeper. She 
had hardly looked at the creeper since this year’s Kunku 
ceremony which had taken place in the front courtyard and 
for which the image of the Goddess of Spring had been 
seated on a swinging-stool against the dark background of the 
vine which had spread its delicate tendrills over the green 
trellis-work. The Grape Bower, as Mohana liked to call it, 
was at its best. The leaves were a fresh green, and the newly 
watered earth around it smelt fragrant as the scorching after¬ 
noon sun drew filmy clouds of vapour from it. 

Mohana walked into the bower and out of it again on the 
other side, picking a leaf here and there. She remembered 
how she had been decked in a full array of flowers for the 
Kunku ceremony and had worn one of the flower-belts which 
Nalini had woven. They had been beautifully decorated 
with coloured flowers arranged in shapes of half-moons and 
stars. Mohana remembered how she had worn a green sari 
for the festival and how everybody had teased her saying she 
looked like a bride, for wasn’t green the traditional colour for a 
new bride ? 

“But whose bride ?” her timid mind had asked itself, 
and she had found no answer. Soon she had concerned her¬ 
self with the guests, for the women from the different toadas 
had begun to arrive soon after 3-30 in the afternoon. They 
had streamed into the courtyard in relays coming and going, 
and Mohana, Shashi, Nalini and Nalini’s younger sisters had 
had their hands full attending to them. 

They had divided the work of distributing flowers, floral 
coronets, scent of roses, rosewater and saSron-scented pastes 
to the guests, while cool drinks made of mango-pulp and 
sugar-cane juioe were handed round by Rangi under 
great-aunt Yamuna’s supervision. 
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Vahini received the ^^uests, all women, and the conversa¬ 
tion was mostly about the season’s weddings. But Vahini 
was happy. She had saved carefully to celebrate the auspi¬ 
cious Spring Festival. After all, it was the first proper Kunku 
ceremony in the wada since Dada had taken ill, and the 
Goddess of Spring had preserved Vahini’s Kunku mark intact, 
for Dada was alive and well again. 

Although Mohana on that spring day had been blissfully 
unaware of anything special or unusual in her appearance, she 
had imagined that since that day Madhav’s eyes when he 
looked at her held a special meaning. For her part, she was 
gradually becoming aware that she could think of no bride¬ 
groom for herself save, perhaps, Madhav ! But her diffident 
mind immediately rejected such unmaidenly thoughts. 
Nevertheless it was Madhav in her mind, Madhav in her 
dreams, and she found herself in the land of sweet longing. 

Today, weeks after the Spring Festival, Mohana stood 
in the Grape Bower remembering Madhav looking at her. 
Then she turned and slowly but meditatively walked towards 
the wada portals. Instead however of going right up to the 
street exit, she turned back again and stood there looking 
towards the verandah-hall with its granite steps. 

Its large square pillars supported above a wide balcony, 
and just behind the men’s sitting room multi-coloured glass 
windows threw out rainbow beams like a spectrum as the 
setting sun dispersed its evening glory. As she moved to¬ 
wards the fountain she suddenly felt like going up the steps 
and settling down on the swinging-bench in quiet solitude. 

The children could be heard shouting and every now and 
again one was seen running through the courtyard, still play¬ 
ing their game of hide-and-seek, but they left her undisturbed. 
Slowly and easily, still carrying the vine leaves in her hand she 
walk^ up the steps. She was wearing a jet-black sari, and 
as she lifted a slender leg each time, a portion just below the 
knee was exposed. The folds of the nine-yard sari fell open 
as she climbed the steps to expose an ivory leg. Mohana was 
quite unaware of Madhav who had just entered through the 
wada portal and walked spellbound towards the fountain, his 
adoring eyes on the girl before him. He stood still and watch¬ 
ed her from behind. Her black silken hair was made up in 
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coils adorned by a half-open pink rose, and today her waist 
seemed even slimmer to him than on the day he had seen it 
clasped in a flower belt. 

“She is quite tall for her age,” he said softly to 
himself. “ She is only seventeen. Is this an image, a 
vision of loveliness, or a marble statue ? Or is it true that she 
is too beautiful to approach ?” Madhav was entranced with 
her beauty. 

Suddenly there was an interruption and he saw her bend 
down and catch Anant’s little brother in her arms. The little 
boy who had run breathlesslj" to the front verandah-hall from 
the stairs leading to Pandu’s study was carrying a tiny screw in 
his chubby, sticky fist. Two little girls and two little boys 
were in hot pursuit of small Kishore. The quarrel was in full 
swing when Madhav approached the group. The crowd of 
children had now swelled, for they all wanted to get hold of 
the little culprit. The news that Kishore had run away with 
a screw belonging to the carpentry set had spread rapidly 
even amongst the children of the tenants, and every one of 
them thought it his bounden duty to retrieve the screw. 
The little boy struggled to keep his loot and was on the point 
of bursting into tears, when Mohana diverted him by making 
the characteristic tickling sound in his ear which Awwa always 
made to amuse the children. Kishore suddenly laughed and 
said, ‘Mo,’ ‘Mo.’ ” 

Leelavati tried to pry open his hand and the little boy 
was frightened again, and again wanted to cry, but Mohana 
coaxed him as she held him in her arms, “Give it to me, baby, 
and we shall hide it somewhere secretly, come on, let’s hide 
it right away. Give it to me.” 

Kjshore relinquished his treasure and Mohana tucked it 
away somewhere at her waist in a fold of her sari and at the 
same time found Madhav confronting her in the midst of the 
noisy crowd of children. 

“I want to give it to uncle Madhav,” Kishore cried rush¬ 
ing up to him and still holding on to Mohana’s sari with one 
hand. 

Madhav noticing Mohana’s embarrassment moved nearer 
to Kishore, and the small boy in a great hurry to hand over 
his precious screw to Madhav started looking feverishly all 
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over Mohana for her pocket. 

“Where’s your pocket, let me have your pocket,” he 
danced around her. 

But she was wearing a tight bodice, the old-fashioned 
Indian choli which covered the bust and the back and had 
short sleeves, and which left exposed the ivory flesh 
down to her waist. No doubt, part qf her nine-yard sari, 
one end of which covered her shoulders and was draped across 
the bust, was there to hide her trembling heart but she blurted 
out impatiently, “I have no pocket, baby, wait a moment and 
I shall let you have the screw.” She produced it from where 
she had hidden it, and was desperately shy to think that 
Madhav who was used to the Bombay styles would be shocked 
at her old-fashioned garment. 

‘T am sure he must think it old-fashioned,” she thought, 
her lips trembling. “I wear it only at home and only when 
it is very hot,” she wanted to explain, but could not. 

To Madhav, however, she looked like some old painting, 
cool and beautiful. “Stay just like this, let me take in every 
detail of your beauty,” he wished to say, but it was no use 
even wishing to say anything, for she always escaped him. 
The small boys, jubilant that the screw had actually been 
recovered, soon scattered again in all directions in pursuit 
of their game, the little girls following them. Little Kishore 
was left behind and by now having forgotten about the screw, 
his attention was drawn to the bicycle pump Madhav was 
carrying. He pulled it out of Madhav’s hand and tried to 
work it. 

“But where was the screw ? Who was the real thief ?” 
Madhav asked Mohana, who was covered with confusion at 
the prospect that his next question might be where she had 
hidden it. He was smiling at her. 

“It is very hot,” she said in an effort to divert his atten¬ 
tion from herself. 

“Very hot,” he agreed, amused at her discomfiture. But 
his eyes softened, and for a few moments they stood there in 
the verandah-hall oblivious of everything except each other. 
The moments passed and neither spoke until Mohana suddenly 
turned and ran through the middle hall to her own bedroom. 

What a mercy that neither Shashi nor Nalini was in the 
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room. Mohana threw herself on her bed and cried herself 
to sleep. She was awakened eventually by Gopika who 
brought in the girls’ clothes in readiness for the next morning, 

“You shouldn’t sleep now, Mohanadevi. Go on, go 
downstairs, it’s nearly your dinner time, and Bal’Baban 
is coming home tonight!” admonished the serving woman 
affectionately. 

Mohana rubbed her eyes with the inside of her palms 
and remembered why she had cried. Strange feelings for 
Madhav were growing in her heart and she was agitated to 
find that she had not managed to sleep them off. But she 
shook herself fully awake. 

“Bal’Baban coming ! Oh, he will be with us again,” she 
thought aloud. “Abba, Abba ? Will everyone now at least 
come back home again ? Please, Divine Flute-Player, bring 
us all together again,” she prayed. 
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It was Monsoon, and ail the girls down to the littlest 
congregated to play the special folk-game reserved for the 
first sixteen days of the lunar asterism. 

“On the first day only one song, ^one garland and one 
sweetmeat, Baby,” Vahini informed Leelavati who brought 
a dozen little girl friends to the verandah-hall on the first day, 
long before the preparations for the game were ready. 

When a week had passed and eight songs, eight garlands 
and eight sweetmeats were in readiness, little Leelavati’s 
personal preparations and decorations were still proceeding 
under Awwa’s supervision. 

The old nanny gossiped happily and gaily as she helped 
Rangi to string together beads and imitation pearls to decorate 
the little girl’s dolls’ house. The youngest girl in the family, 
Shashi’s small sister Leelavati was the concern of every 
woman in the wada. The big girls as well as the women enjoy¬ 
ed themselves playing dolls as they helped to decorate Leela- 
vati’s dolls’ house. The widow Rangi who came home to the 
wada from the widows’ school for week-ends, was in great 
demand in the playroom, especially as small Leelavati’s Festi¬ 
val to the Elephants, who brought rain from the heavens, 
needed meticulous preparations. And besides, Rangi’s stock 
of folk songs about the Festival of Plenty proved to be the 
largest the children had yet heard. When Leelavati’s small 
girl friends made a circle around rice-grain designs of the 
elephant patterned on a flat board on the floor, and were just 
about to hold one another’s hands to begin the gentle dance 
around the designs, Leelavati broke away from the circle 
and ran to the widow Rangi. 

It was Rangi’s job to sing and the small girls were to 
repeat the tunes. But Iieelavati insisted on making Rangi 
stand in the circle and move round and round with the girls. 

“I want Rangi to hold my hand,” cried Leelavati. 

“I can’t, Baby, See, I have no kunku on my forehead. 

I can’t and Awwa can’t. Let’s ask Shashi, or would you call 
Mohana ? And where is Nalini, let’s ask her, shall we ?” 
Thus spoke the widow Rangi, acutely aware of her widowhood, 
383 
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which forbade her from participating in festivities. 

Vahini and Lopamudra came to the play-room to see 
how the young girls were faring. They were stormed by 
Leelavati, who insisted that they too should hold hands and 
sing with the girls. Vahini winked at Lopamudra and said 
to her small daughter, ’‘Ask aunt Lopamudra, little one, my 
foot is sore you see.. Besides, I can’t sing, Baby, but aunt 
Lopamudra can.” 

Lopamudra looked reproachfully at Vahini, but she knew 
she would not get out of the job. By now, however, Rangi 
and Awwa had managed to coax Mohana, Nalini and Shashi 
to come to the play room and Awwa as usual made the women 
form another circle. Two daughters-in-law from neighbour¬ 
ing households who were visiting Vahini joined the circle, and 
little Leelavati, pleased beyond description, repeated the 
songs Rangi sang for the girls. The little girl sang at the 
top of her voice. Mohana and Nalini who had played this 
very gann* year after year until they were old enough to wear 
saris,, smiled at each other at the meaninglessness of the 
verses. 

“Lovely tunes but no meanings at all,” Nalini teased 
Awwa. 

“Yes, my pretty, and you must always sing love songs 
or those National songs !” 

Nalini protested that the meaningless songs might be 
reformed, but her words were hardly audible to ears deafened 
by the singing which was now in full chorus. 

As Mohana moved in the circle she found Leelavati’s 
tiny hand pushed into her own every now and again, and the 
small girl reached the height of happiness when Rangi sang 
a song to the pigeons, describing their red coral eyes. 

Mohana was always shy of songs about mother-in-law 
and daughter-in-law. It was a special song which Rangi 
sang, about a young daughter-in-law who was angry with 
her husband’s people. Each in-law comes with a gift and 
tries to coax the daughter-in-law to come home, but she just 
sulks. In the end the Lord and Master, her husband, comes 
with a golden rod and pearl whip attached to it. He merely 
clears his throat to announce his presence when his sulking 
bride smiles, stands up in a hurry, smooths her sari quickly, 
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and feeling to see if her hair is tidy, blushes and walks towards 
the house. 

The little girls enjoyed this song more than the others, 
but Mohana felt her ears tingle. She did not like to be 
reminded of in-laws which meant marriage. But the neigh¬ 
bours’ daughters-in-law teased her and tactlessly demanded 
to know when the bridegroom was div> with a golden rod 
and a pearl whip. 

She wished she had the courage to tell Vahini about her 
feelings for Madhav, and despised the timidity which prevent¬ 
ed her. She moved automatically in the circle around the 
elephant drawn in rice, but her thoughts were with Madhav. 
He was a lecturer and she a student in the sanu^ college, but 
when he appeared on the platform she could not bring herself 
to look at him. 

Little Leelavati was going round and round, now with the 
little girls in the inside circle, now with the women in the outer 
circle. Rangi the widow, sang songs of romance, of brides 
and bridegrooms, and delighted the children with yet others 
of birds and flowers. 

Nalini had always laughed at such festival songs, yet could 
not help humming them long after Leelavati’s tribe of little 
girl friends had departed. She suddenly began singing the 
particular song which had been going on in her head for a 
long time. 

“Oh dear sister, 

The little flower of the red pumpkin bush 
Is a darling to the eye- 
It entertains other flowers.’' 

“The edge of the bower 
Has a border of fragrant grass. 

The gardener has woven himself an earring. 

The tortoise is creeph|^ towards the well.” 

“What a song ! But where did Rangi learn all these 
beautiful tunes ?” Nalini spoke in between the humming. 

“In Chinchagao, I should say,” Mohana combing her long 
black hair for the evening, spoke casually. 

“Nalini,” she continued, “why can’t we persuade Rangi 
to go to the theatre tonight ? Every woman except Awwa 
and great-aunt Yamuna is going, and Rangi will be left 
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behind. And after all this is a celebration for Bal’Baban’s 
return.” This was the first time in several years that the 
whole family were going to a show and the girls were excitedly 
looking forward to it. 

“In any case Rangi should be married again like aunt 
Chandu, then she won’t feel so bad to move about among 
other wom(m,” philo'«ophized Nalini as she helped Shashi to 
wear her nine-yard sari. 

“l)o you know how many seats are booked for us at the 
playhouse tonight ?” Shashi asked with shining eyes as she 
smoothed the folds in her voluminous sari. 

“Yes, we have the two front rows,” Nalini informed the 
others as she tied a semi-circular coronet of jasmine around 
the large bun at the back of her head. 

“I think if we asked Dada he might say Rangi should go,” 
persisted Mohana busy examining herself in the old mirror 
framed in sandalwood. 

“Shall we put powder on our faces ? Babasaheb says 
that no girl who wears a sari should go without powder. He 
says girls look dowdy without powder. Shall we try it on?” 
Shashi waved a box of powder into Nalini’s face. 

“Where did you get it from ?” Nalini asked breathlessly. 
“Vahini doesn’t powder her face, nor does my mother nor 
aunt Chandu. I don’t think we should, even if it is mwdeshi 
made. Besides it will smell different from the attar of 
roses ^you have put on your sari, Shashi! And Pandu and 
Anant will tease you in company,” Nalini concluded in a 
warning tone. 

Shashi, curious to see what her face would look like if 
powdered, said to herself, “Let me try just a little.” She 
had never seen anyone powder her face and was not quite 
sure how to set about it, but tried by putting on three blobs, 
one on each cheek and one on her forehead. The puff, the 
size of a large chrysanthemum mew the fine powder into her 
eyes and into her nose. Shashi sneezed so vigorously that 
Mohana, just about to leave the room, turned back and saw 
her face looking like a mendicant’s smeared with ashes. 

“Oh Mohana, please give me a wet cloth,” the victim 
begged half smothered with powder. 

Nalini caught in the cloud of powder sneezed in sympathy 
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and stretched out her hand to shut the box and put it away. 

“Shashi, go and wash your face and your eyes/* laughed 
Mohana. 

“And your nose too I” Nalini called after her, her eyes 
still streaming. 

“Babasaheb says you can look as fair-skinned as Mohana, 
only you must learn to use face makeup. And I must use 
pomade for my hair, he called it unruly hair,*’ Shashi told 
Nalini. 

“Shashi, you must be going for drives in Babasaheb’s 
car, that’s where you learn all these funny things I” Nalini 
said sharply. 

“He said that he would like Mohana to come for a drive 
one day, and then he would take her to—” 

“To the Ranisaheb of Jambuwada,” Nalini finished the 
sentence, mimicking Babasalieb’s voice and ingratiating 
manner of speech. 

In an excess of spirits young Shashi threw herself on her 
bed and hooted with laughter at Nalini’s impersonation. 

Mohana looked at Nalini reproachfully. 

“Nalini, are such things to be talked of in front of Shashi ? 
If others do, at least we should not encourage it. She is very 
young and impressionable.” Mohana took her four years* 
seniority very seriously. “Shashi, go and wash your face,’* 
she said. 

“Oh Mohana, why don’t you tell Dada to stop Babasaheb 
from coming to our house ? And why don’t you talk rudely 
to great-uncle one day ? He’s always arranging marriages. 
I wish Dada would tell him to go away 1” Nalini’s eyes 
flashed. 

“Yes, and he’s made my name public property to be 
auctioned to the highest bidder,” said Mohana angrily. 
“But can I be rude to him when even Vahini has never spoken 
against him ? He is Abba’s brother, and we are all he has for 
home and family. Do you think Abba would throw him out 
of the house ? We must put up with him and his friends, 
that’s all.” Mohana had controlled her anger. 

The two girls had moved to the terrace, afraid to say too 
much in front of Shashi. They now stepped right out, Nalini 
asking Shashi to go and pick flowers for Vahini, Lopamudra 
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and Chandu. 

“And make three lovely thick garlands for their hair,” she 
instructed. 

“I'll bring the flowers, but I won’t string them together,” 
Shashi was angry to be sent away and went downstairs, her 
cheeks flushed and her lips pouting. 

“I won’t let the Jahagirdar arrange a marriage for me. 
Why do you let him interfere with you, Mohana ?” 

“1 don’t want to marry Shambho,” said Mohana 
emphatically. 

“I don’t want to marry anyone but Daji’s friend Rama- 
cliandra one day when I can earn my own living,” Nalini 
said with decision. 

“Does Ramachandra know about it ?” Mohana asked. 

“He asked me to wait for him, and I am going to wait for 
him.” 

“I don’t want to marry anyone but Vahini’s brother,” 
said Mohana, and suddenly frightened at her own confession 
quickly added : “But he doesn’t know about it, neither does 
Vahini. Nobody in the whole world knows about it, Nalini! 

. . . and I don’t want to marry Shambho !” She burst into 
tears and ran to her cupboard to find a handkerchief. 

She was still busy drying her eyes when Shashi returned, 
disgruntled and with heavy feet. 

“Here are the flowers 1” she said, still angry. 

“Shashi, don’t be angry. Aren't we going to the theatre 
any minute now ? And will you sit next to me ?” Mohana 
tried to pacify her. 

“Shashi, shall I tell you a big secret ? Aunt Mohana 
is going to be married to uncle Madhav,” said Nalini drawing 
Shashi away from Mohana and whispering in her ear. 

Shashi’s face cleared like a fully opened sunflower, and 
she smiled with such a pleased expression that Mohana won¬ 
dered with what bribery Nalini had fetched such a smile. 

“Happy ?” Mohana asked innocently, completely un¬ 
aware that she seemed to be confessing her heart’s desire to 
Shashi. 

Coming back from the threatre that night, Nalini told 
Lopamudra, her mother, about Mohana's (keam to marry 
Madhav. Lopamudra knew her daughter for a realist and 
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was anxious to know as much as she could about her reserved, 
quiet young sister through Nalini. She listened to every¬ 
thing her young daughter had to say about Babasaheb and 
the Jahagirdar’s officious anxiety about a marriage for Mohana. 
She asked questions and made sure that Mohana was in 
earnest when she had spoken about Madhav. 

The next day Lopamudra spoke tp Dada and Vahini, 
and herself suggested Madhav as a prospective husband for 
Mohana. Dada was unwilling to hurry matters, but once 
Lopamudra undertook a job of work which she considered 
urgent she did not waste time to reach the final arrangements. 
Abba’s consent was asked for. The answer came without 
delay in which he blessed the match and sent Madhav a letter 
offering him Mohana’s hand in marriage. 

And so, all within a week of Nalini telling her mother 
Mohana’s secret, Mohana was betrothed to Madhav. 
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It was awkward for Madhav to stand on the platform and 
lecture to the students when he knew his future bride was on 
the front bench reserved for lady students. Pandu always 
sat at the end of the <?arge room near the exit, and was most 
amused to think that his friend and lecturer was going to be 
double brother-in-law to Dada. Mohana who had cried her 
eyes out because she had been afraid of her own horoscope, 
was now the happiest girl in Poona. She had been told in 
a letter by her grandfather that the horoscope showed no 
widowhood, even though there might be difficulties and an 
unsmooth life, and she was not to worry about Babasaheb’s 
conjectures. 

Mohana would sit listening to Madhav’s lecture, with her 
eyes Qn the book in front of her, but her thoughts wandered 
home where Awwa and great-aunt Yamuna’s preparations for 
her wedding were already in progress. 

“Do you talk to him like a modern college girl, or is it 
still all a very shy business asked Miss Karmarkar, a new 
friend Mohana had made at the college. 

Such questions, softly asked in the class, made Mohana 
more shy of Madhav than she had ever thought she could be. 
The boys knew about the forthcoming marriage of their 
favourite lecturer and made sly references to the classical 
heroes who appeared in the prescribed texts of the year. 
The Sanskrit play Vikramorvashiyam by Kalidas was 
talked about as being inferior to MaUti Madhav by another 
author. Then the students went so far as to ask Madhav 
awkward questions on the love-passages in Malati Madhav. 
Madhav answered with a straight face with as much wit as 
he could muster and never betrayed himself. But the stu¬ 
dents were untiring and brought out more questions. 

“Isn’t the name of the heroine a misprint sir?” a boy 
asked Madhav naughtily. The whole class laughed and the 
hilarious students banged their desks, as was their wont. 

Madhav could not help laughing. Pandu enjoyed himself 
shouting with the other boys. 

“Name please, name please I” the class roared. Ma- 
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dhav saw Mohana sitting between two girls trying to make 
herself small. He controlled his own laughter, and said, 
'‘The poet had not tlie good fortune to meet the right one.” 

This pleased the students beyond their expectations and 
they shouted, “Madhav Mohana, Madhav Mohana !” 

When Madhav realized that the indisoiplined crowd was 
getting out of control, he stepped ^lown the platform 
saying, “I shall come in when you gentlemen have tired,” 
and walked out of the classroom. 

The next day the blackboard in the lecture room vnis 
covered with that famous verse of Goethe’s written there 
by some students : 

“Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms 

And the fruit of its decline 

And all by which the soul is charmed, 

Enraptured, feasted, fed. 

Wouldst thou the Earth a Heaven itself 
In one sole name combine ? 

I name thee 

Oh Mohana [instead of Shakuntala] 

And all at once is said.” 

The students had their sport at the expense of the be¬ 
trothed couple, nor was Mohana or Madhav spared by 
friends at home. 

Every evening Mohana, the would-be bride was invite'd 
by a different wa^ to eat the “parting dinner”. Special 
care was taken to have every detail accurate for all the cere¬ 
monies in connection with the forthcoming wedding, and this 
particularly to please great-aunt Yamuna and Awwa, 

Nobody outside the wada knew that Mohana’s was a 
love-match, everybody taking it for granted that it had been 
arranged in the customary manner by the families. But the 
fact of it being a love-match did not make things easier for 
Madhav. He still found his betrothed extremely shy of him. 
Whether in company or alone, when perhaps he caught up 
with her in the college grounds going to or coming* from a 
lecture, she would not raise her eyes to meet his but merely 
blush. 

The news of the marriage arrangements was received with 
great surprise by uncle Chaha, but Chandu was happy about 
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it and visited the wada more often than before, teasing Mohana 
about the “professor of Sanskrit” who gave special lessons in 
classical love-lore. 

Babasaheb who had nursed a plan either to reserve 
Mohana for himself or to offer her to the Prince of Khindaghat, 
considered himself double-crossed, while the Jahagirdar be¬ 
wailed the collapse of ^is fond hopes that she would be married 
to Shainbho of Jambuwada. 

“She took my money to send her to school, but reserved 
the girl for her own brother, the she-devil!” he abused 
Vahini while talking to Babasaheb, but always behind 
her back. 

But no reviling or backbiting could damp the family’s 
happiness at Mohana’s forthcoming marriage. It was to be 
celebrated according to Vedic rites, and thus had to take 
place on a specially selected day, at an auspicious hour, and 
it would be after the Divali month. 

When the lists of names were drawn up for the invitations 
aunt Chandu added some of uncle Chaha’s business acquain¬ 
tances. She also decided to invite Fife Rene O’Neill and her 
half-brother Michael Strong. 

Patrick O’Neill had been a business associate of Chandu’s 
husband and even after his untimely death the year before, 
Chandu and Fife Rene had kept up their friendship. Chandu 
had not met many European women, but of the few, Fife 
Rene seemed quite different. She was the daughter of a 
French father and an English mother, and when her father 
Pierre d’Arcy had died, her mother had married an American 
businessman, a Mr. Strong. 

Mr. and Mrs. Strong’s son Michael was visiting his half- 
sister in Bombay, and uncle Chaha, even though he was dis¬ 
appointed at Mohana’s choice of Madhav for a husband, 
thought he would like Michael to come to the wedding to see 
how beautiful Indian girls could be. 

Madhav’s old Ayah who was now with Madame O’Neill 
looking after her two children France and Fleur, was in the 
seventh heaven of delight about Madhav’s wedding. The old 
Ayah was happv in her new home, for she liked the children 
and Madame O’Neill, and because of her mistress’s friendship 
with Chandu she was in constant touch with Vahini and 
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Madhav her old charges. The only fly in Ayah’s ointment was 
Mrs, Strong, Fife Rene’s mother who openly proclaimed her 
dislike of India and Indians, 

Fife Rene’s mother had introduced her daughter to 
“High Society” of Bombay where money graded humans 
and where neither class nor caste affected introductions. 

“It’s of no importance, dear Fife^ for us Europeans to 
know the Indian orthodox circles. They live a life of their 
own. It’s a different life,” her mother had instructed her. 
“You should take your cue from the people I’ve introduced 
you to. For instance, that cocktail party you’ve been asked 
to, my dear, I tell you, go and forget about the woman’s 
reputation back home 1” 

Fife Rene had listened attentively. 

“Do believe me, my dear,” her mother had continued, 
“it is most unwise to try to mix with the Indians except for 
the few who are sort of tolerated at public functions.” 

Her mother’s advice to Fife Rene was exactly the opposite 
of her husband’s. 

“If you want to live in India,” he had said to her, “you 
must get to know Indians and their problems. Get to know 
them personally, cultivate friendships if you can.” 

Patrick O’Neill had always admired Gandhiji’s friend 
C. F. Andrews, and had always said that if any Britisher 
wanted to understand India he should look at India through 
the eyes of this sincere man. 

Fife Rene carefully listened to her mother and her hus¬ 
band, and then began to make her own observations. Mainly 
French in culture and background, she thanked her father 
that she was free of the race complex, and with an Irishman 
for a husband she felt she understood the ‘rebel’ element in the 
Indians, striving unceasingly to be free from the oppression 
of foreign rule. 

She was a great admirer of Tagore, and was determined 
to send her children to Shantiniketan for part of their educa¬ 
tion. She venerated Gandhiii and was intensely sympathetic 
to his philosophy, and had never taken part in outbursts or 
arguments against India and her National struggle, which she 
only too often heard voiced at the clubs and among her British 
acquaintances. 
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Now Patrick had died, and her mother had returned to 
America. Money was no problem to Fife and she had decided 
to stay in India where the sun always shines and where people 
were natural and friendly. Fife liked her house on Malabar 
Hill, and liked the Indian friends she had made, and through 
Chandu she had found Ayah, an utterly trustworthy Catholic 
nanny for her Cathc^lic household. She was very fond of 
Michael, her young half-brother and invited him to prolong 
his stay with her for as long as he liked. 

She appreciated Chandu’s invitation delivered in person 
in the traditional Indian way, to her and Michael to come 
to the wedding of her nephew Madhav to Mohana, a beautiful 
girl of Poona. 

« He 4c 

The Round Table Conference which was attended by 
dandhiji on behalf of the Congress, was coming to an end. 
The agrarian trouble in the United Provinces and the renewal 
of the Bengal ordinances against terrorists as well as against 
peaceful Congress workers, had shaken the country’s hopes 
of a settlement. 

But the ordinary events of life followed one another 
in spite of conferences and ordinances, and auspicious dates 
for marriages were honoured and used. Madhav believed 
that nothing would occur of such magnitude that his mar¬ 
riage would be postponed or prevented. He was engaged 
to Mohana and he would marry Mohana even if Bhayya were 
to be arrested all over again ! After all Bhayya was different. 
He had sacrificed all for the life of a celibate, a devotee of an 
ideal. Madhav wished to be a householder and he wanted 
Mohana to make his home for him. He felt that he could 
never measure his happiness as Mohana was to be his for ever. 

In Poona an atmosphere of joy and well-being reigned 
in the wada, even though neither Abba nor Bhayya had been 
able to promise to be present at the wedding. Friends and 
relations had already begun to come to the wada, and neigh¬ 
bours were constantly in and out of the courtyards, helping 
to drape the pillars with red and white bunting and to hang 
canopies with lights. In spite of the strained circumstances 
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the wada would do honour to Mohana on the occasion of her 
wedding. 

Aunt Chandu had already arrived from Bombay, and 
taken up her abode together with her husband in a friend’s 
house. They would constitute the bridegroom’s party. 

Since Daji’s wedding and Bhayj’^a’s thread-ceremony 
there had been no celebration of noje in the wada. The 
difficult times the family had to endure had made it neces¬ 
sary that Bal’Baban’s, Anant’s and Pandu’s thread-ceremonies 
were performed quietly in a priest’s house in the little village 
Alandi, a place of pilgrimage to the shrine of the great Diiya- 
neshwar. But now an auspicious day was imminent, and 
there was hustle and bustle in the wada again and much 
happiness and laughter. 

In the evenings Mohana and Pandu spent hours address¬ 
ing wedding invitations to aU the professors at their college 
and the teachers at Mohana’s old school, and to every 
student in the First Year Arts class. Bal’Baban and 
Lopamudra’s young daughters helped to put the cards in 
the envelopes and to stick the stamps. 

t ♦ 

It was long after midnight, and yet Mohana could not 
sleep. A few days more and the bangle-seller would make 
her visit with the special bangles for the bride and have 
the honour of receiving the salutation of the bride, and 
bless her in return. 

“Green glass bangles only,” whispered Mohana, and saw 
in her imagination how the bangle-seller would work the two 
sets of nine and eight bangles, one on to each wrist. And 
then she remembered how Anant had teased her saying that 
she was the stingiest bride the bangle-seller would ever meet. 

“Why ?” 

“Because your hand is so small that when you fill it with 
the duly blessed coins to offer to the bangle-seller, hardly a 
few annas will fit inside that hand I” 

Mohana smiled. “Green bangles. Bride’s bangles,” she 
repeated to herself in the darkness. A strange feeling of 
elation came over her to be immediately followed by one of 
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shyness, and she lay still on her bed next to Shashi's. Her 
body quivered. “Madhav," she tried to say, but hardly had 
she formed the word in her mind when the white lizard on 
the wall outside shrilled his characteristic whistling sound: 
chuck-chtLck, chuck-chtick, chuck-chuck. 

Mohana was startled. She felt as if she had been 
caught at her thoughtp by the lizard, but she turned round 
and smiled happily for the lizard had chuck-chucked three 
times, three lucky times. Other thoughts now crowded her 
mind, thoughts of the next few days’ parting dinners, of 
more invitations she had to send out, of a hundred and 
one things she had to remember to do. But gradually they 
faded as sleep at last overtook her. 

« * )|t 

Mohana had washed her hair rather late in the morning, 
and was now in a hurry for it to dry as she was expected at 
Nalini’s class teacher’s home for the midday meal given in her 
honour, the last parting dinner of the kind, two days before 
the wedding. 

Nalini and Shashi had left earlier to join the party of 
girls at games before the meal, and Mohana was now begin¬ 
ning to feel nervous because her hair, which came down to her 
knees, was taking such a long time to dry even in the warm 
sun. Impatient with the persistent dampness of the silky 
mass, she tied it in rough uncombed coils and decided to 
start changing the sari, when from downstairs came a most 
frightening cry. 

‘^Nalini,” Shashi shouted in a sobbing and frightened 
voice, “Nalini fell from the swing. She is unconscious.” 

In a flash everyone in the wada knew about the accident. 
Vahini and Mohana immediately set off for the scene of the 
mishap taking Shashi along with them. Awwa could not bear 
the suspense and soon followed, great-aunt Yamuna asking 
her to send someone back immediately with news. 

When Vahini and Mohana arrived at the house the un¬ 
conscious Nalini had been carried indoors, and they were 
led to the bedroom on tiptoe and addressed in whispers. 
While the festive dinner simmered unheeded on the logfire, 
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the girl guests, frightened and awkward, quietly stole away to 
their homes. 

Soon Dada and Daji also came, and together with Vahini 
and the two girls they waited anxiously while the doctor 
examined and ministered to the patient. Hours passed and 
Nalini made no movement. The doctor, however, informed 
the family that though her condition was serious, he did not 
consider the injury fatal. 

The accident cast a gloom over the wada and guests 
as well as hosts felt the sweetmeats turn bitter on their 
tongues. Lopamudra returned from an exciting shopping 
expedition to hear the harrowing news. I'he morning passed 
anxiously for all. 

Letters of congratulation wishing the bride well kept 
pouring in. Mohana opened them automatically, her heart 
heavy, glanced at them and passed them on to Pandu for the 
file. She found no pleasure in reading even the most flowery 
good wishes. 

It was the night after the accident, the night before the 
day of the wedding, that Nalini’s condition became critical. 
Mohana sat by her bed and although the priests advised that 
the marriage rites should be performed quietly at the appoint¬ 
ed hour of dawn, the family agreed with Mohana when she 
asked for the marriage to be postponed. 

For three days and three nights constant vigil was 
kept over Nalini who then began .to show signs of returning 
consciousness. Many varied reports about the accident were 
circulating, and Mohana decided that the one most likely to 
know the true story would be Ramachandra’s sister, who 
she knew had also been invited to the party. One of the 
versions she had heard was that the accident had taken place 
immediately after a servant had brought the news that 
Ramachandra had been injured in some firing by the police on 
a crowd. 

So she set oS* to see Ramaohandra’s sister and begged her 
to tell her how Nalini who was so agile and so surefooted 
could have had such a disastrous fall. 

“I feel dreadful about it,” Ramachandra’s sister said to 
Mohana. “Imagine the foolishness of our servant. Of 
course, the poor lad was absolutely terrified, he thought my 
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brother had been killed.” 

“But he was badly wounded, wasn’t he ?” Mohana 
asked. 

“Yes, he has a head wound. In fact when we got the 
news we did not know ourselves whether he would pull 
through.” 

“Were you out in the garden when Nalini actuaOy fell 
Mohana brought her back to the accident again. 

“Yes, I had just finished my turn on the swing when she 
got on to it. You know yourself how she never sits down but 
always stands. She was saying that city people don’t at all 
know liow to play the game properly of standing on the swing 
and going so high as to touch the topmost branches of the 
tree with the feet. Then she told us about the game your 
village boys play in Chinchgao of sticking a decorated coconut 
on a branch high up . . .” 

“Yes and pushing it down with their feet,” Mohana 
added. 

“Yes, that’s right. Then the teacher’s sister said, ‘Let’s 
give Nalini a coconut.’ But before we could do anything 
Nalini was swinging so high and so fast that she made almost 
a semi-circle backwards and forwards. Her hair had come 
undone and streamed out behind her. 

“As you know, Mohana, the swing there is strung to a 
very tall tree. As Nalini went up almost touching the top¬ 
most branches I shouted to her to be careful, but she merely 
laughed in answer. I’m sure she must have been enjoying the 
wind in the trees. It blew her sari in billows around her. 
She looked very excited and we were all shouting to her not 
to go so high. 

“Just at this moment, all of a sudden, our servant came 
running in and calling for me, shouting out that Ramachandra 
had been shot and had died.” 

“But.” 

“I know. I was frightened, and started running home 
after him. And then as I ran I heard Nalini’s voice coming 
from high up on the swing. She shouted Ramachandra’s 
name. I am sure she must have heard the servant say he 
had died. 

“Shashi says Nalini shouted saying ‘Not Ramachandra V 
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and the next moment a big thud and she was on the ground 
motionless. 

'T think she must have tried to stop the swing and her 
hands slipped.” 

* Hf * * 

• 

News of Nalini’s accident brought Abba to Poona. It 
seemed to Lopamudra that the old grandfather’s vocation, 
even after renouncing the world, was to tend to the sick and 
the suffering. No marriage festivals or birthdays affected his 
movements, but any crisis in the life of any one of the family 
drew him to the spot like a magnet. 

Mohana had not seen him since she was six years old, and 
Shashi remembered him only very vaguely, but both the girls 
clung to him when he arrived bringing with him Suresh, 
Lopamudra’s husband. Madhav who received a special 
blessing from Abba, looked at the old man with amazement, 
“He’s still exactly the same,” he said. 

Abba’s return made a sensation for the whole neighbour¬ 
hood. Friends and associates who had loved him came to see 
if indeed it was Abba who had come back. 

“Do you think he has come to play nurse to Nalini ?” 
the Jahagirdar laughed as he asked Babasaheb to study the 
horoscopes and see if the next auspicious day for Mohana’s 
wedding did not perhaps also present some kind of obstacle. 

“And if there is evidence of an obstacle, are you going to 
marry her quietly to Shambho ?” Babasaheb laughed 
loudly. 

“Why must he butt in every time and keep on inter¬ 
fering ?” The Jahagirdar was resentful of Abba’s presence. 

“How long is he going to go on living, is the question I 
should like answered,” Babasaheb said. “Have you noticed 
how the old man has never been really away from the wada ? 
His influence, I should say, has never been absent from it. 
I wonder what he’s up to.” 

“What does Mohana’s horoscope say, that’s what I want 
to know,” the Jahagirdar insisted impatiently, “Will the 
next date agree with it and will the marriage take place ?” 

“Look here Jahagirdar, if you really want to do a kind 
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deed for that silly girl, go and tell her that if she perseveres 
with this ridiculous idea of marrying Madhav, she will of 
course have Abba’s support, but even Abba cannot deny 
that there’s a breach between her horoscope and Madhav’s. 
In any case her whole eighteenth year is a bad year for her. 
If she carries out the present plans she will have to face the 
death of her loved one.” 

“And Shambho’s is such a perfect horoscope to fit in with 
hers,” the Jahagirdar groaned helplessly, and the two of 
them, bored with the atmosphere of anxiety in the wada be¬ 
cause of Nalini’s accident, left for pleasanter fields. 

In his inmost heart, Babasaheb hoped to marry Mohana 
himself. After all, Shambho was not to the family’s liking, 
and Khindaghat was not even considered. He argued that 
the family avoided bridegrooms from the I.C.S., and sons 
of the landed gentry were usually fools and hardly educated : 
some had not even got their Matriculation. 

“I am rich,” he told himself, “1 am educated. I am 
amongst the most eligible men of the day. She is much 
younger than I, but I’ll marry her, upon my soul I shall 
marry Mohana if the stars stand by me.” 

* ♦ * ♦ 

Mohana had soon discovered that the best way to cheer 
up Nalini was to give her news of Ramachandra. She was 
the only one who knew Nalini’s secret, even though the family 
had often heard Daji speak of his friend Ramachandra. 

“You will keep it a secret, Mohana, till I marry him, 
please ! ” Nalini appealed. For a week she couldn’t be moved 
and lay in bed in her teacher’s home, but as soon as the doctor 
thought it safe, she was brought to the wada where Abba, 
Lopamudra and Mohana were the three most constantly in 
attendance on her. 

The people who had come from far and wide for Mohana’s 
wedding had all returned to their homes, for the first following 
auspicious date, if at all decided upon, was not till the Chris- 
mas holidays. The wada was quiet and peaceful. Nalini 
made steady progress, Mohana spending much time with her 

’ their friends, of the debating 
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societies at college, or reading to her from books Rama- 
chandra had given her, or from the poems in Sanskrit which 
Nalini was supposed to be studying. 

Aunt Chandu eventually took her departure too, promis¬ 
ing Madhav that she would be back as soon as he let her know 
the new date to be fixed for the wedding. 

“I’m glad all that bunting nonserrae has been removed, 
anyhow,'’ he said. 

In the mean time none knew that Mohana had to suffer 
more than just the disappointment of the postponement of her 
marriage. She had received a letter from Babasaheb in which 
he challenged her to go to Abba, and ask him if it was not 
indeed true that her horoscope spelled danger to Madhav. 
“Don’t marry him and he will be safe,” were tlio words Baba¬ 
saheb had written and which beat like hammer blows in her 
heart. To add to her confusion, the Jahagirdar had faced 
her one day and speaking in the authoritative tone of an 
elder had said, “Let this obstruction to your marriage bo a 
lesson to you. Do you want to go against the stars ?” 

Eventually she told Nalini about it. The siek girl took 
all the blame upon herself and told Mohana with some of 
her old emphasis that it was she and not the stars that had 
caused the postponement of the wedding ceremony. 

“No, Nalini,” Mohana wept, “it was not your accident 
which became the obstacle. It was a warning to me. No 
harm must ever come to him, and my horoscope shows danger 
to his life. Oh, I am so frightened. I don’t want any harm 
to come to him. I have told Abba that I don’t want to got 
married.” She wiped her stinging eyes. 

“And what did Abba say ?” 

“He said he was sorry that people dabbled with horoscope¬ 
reading, when no horoscope has ever said everything cor¬ 
rectly.” 

“That means some things are coiTect.” 

“Yes, but he says people exploit and distort the science 
of astrology which is as imperfect as human knowledge. 
Some things are true, some merely bordering on the truth, 
some . . .” 

“To hell with Babasaheb and great-uncle !” Nalini said 
angrily. 
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‘^Nalini,” urged Mohana, “you must not strain yourself.’" 

“I should like to shoot these dabblers !” 

“Abba knows more than anyone, but he never frightens 
anyone as these two are frightening me” Mohana said 
helplessly. “Nalini, supposing what Babasaheb says comes 
true—then—then—oh, I would rather want to die than let 
anything happen to those I love.” Mohana broke down. 

She had hardly regained some control when Abba came 
into the room. 

“Abba, please let me go with Nalini when she goes to Wai 
for her (onvaltsoence with Suresh’s sister,” Mohana begged. 

“But, Mohana my child, there is plenty of time to decide 
that Let us wait till Nalini begins to walk again first.” 

“Abba, T am as tall as the twins now,” Nalini broke in 
remembering how her father had teased her when she was 
last on holiday in Nagpur saying that Bal’Baban and Mohana 
were taller than she. 

The conversation soon turned on Bhayya, and while the 
two girls were still asking Abba questions about his activities 
in the villages, Bal’Baban came into the room, a white khad- 
dar cap perched on his short black curls. 

“Abba, Bal’Baban and Bhayya look terribly alike, don’t 
they remarked Mohana who had not seen Bhayya 
since he visited the family when they were on holiday in 
Mahabaleshwar, The twins were only ten years old then. 

“No,” Nalini answered for Abba, “Bhayya is darker and 
Bal’Baban looks more like you and like my mother. Just you 
watch his eyes and mouth, Mohana, and you will agree with 
me. See, his eyes are like my mother’s and his mouth is 
like yours.” 

The patient was happy when the family congregated 
around her bed and chatted about those who were not present, 
especially about Bhayya. But she longed for Daji to say 
something about Ramachandra, to give some news of him, 
and she listened attentively to all he told Dada about factories 
and working conditions and strikes, for here it was that she 
sometimes gleaned the news she longed for. 

Great-aunt Yamuna bustled about the toada and wept 
many a quiet tear of joy, for whatever pain and hardships 
the family had experienced in the recent past, they were re- 
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united again. Even Abba was back and Bhayya might turn 
up at any time. True, Mohana’s wedding had been post- 
poned, but Nalini was getting better and better, and another 
auspicious day for Madhav and Mohana would soon come 
round. 
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Mohana and Nalini were in Wai with Nalini’s aunt who 
welcomed Mohana and was glad that she could have a com¬ 
plete change of atmojsphere, especially as it might help her 
to forget the humiliations she must have had to sufier when 
her marriage was postponed. 

It was Mohana’s first visit to Nalini’s aunt since she was 
a small girl and everyone in the place was pleased to see 
her again. 

‘‘Not a little girl any more, but a beautiful young woman, 
and sweet-natured too,” thought her hostess who was deter¬ 
mined to let the girls have as good a time as possible while 
they stayed with her. 

And as soon as Nalini was strong enough to undertake the 
trip, an outing was arranged by bullock-cart to the hill castle 
of Pratapgad in the forest of Jawali. It was planned that 
the aunt and her family and guests would set off early in the 
morning in two bullock-carts. 

Mohana was reminded of her holidays in Chinchgao as a 
little girl. Since then she had never seen bullocks like these 
which came from Nalini’s aunt’s fahaily estate on the banks 
of the river Krishna. They were so sleek and fat and beauti¬ 
ful that Mohana wished she had brought her box of water 
colours along to make a picture of them. 

“My dear,” the aunt said to her, “I’m sure you will like 
the trip with bullock-carts full of friendly people, and be 
happy to be away from scandal-mongering Poona for a while,” 
The aunt was chronically critical of city life, and always on the 
look-out for comparisons which would show her little town 
off to advantage. 

The evening before the trip, while girdle-cakes and 
vegetable rissoles were being prepared besides other things 
for the picnic, a neighbour’s wife called and begged to take 
Mohana over to her house for a few minutes. 

“My old grandfather,” she explained, “hearing that Mai's 
daughter is visiting you, asked me to come and fetch her to our 
house for a while. He wants to see Mohana, he says, because 
everybody says she is the image of her mother Mai.” 

404 
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Mohana asked if Nalini could come too and when they 
arrived at the neighbour's house, their hostess took them into 
the presence of the very aged grandfather. The old man 
scrutinized Mohana closely and then repeated over and over 
again how exactly she looked Jike Mai. This gave Mohana a 
renewed interest in her mother who had died when she was a 
more babe in arms, and she made bold to ask the old man 
questions about her childhood. She wanted to know if there 
was anything at all that Awwa had perhaps omitted to toll 
her about her mother. 

The old man, who had been the keeper of the temple 
safe in Burgakimda since long before Mai was born, did not 
disappoint his listener, for he possesst^d a rich fund of stories 
about her mother’s family. He seemed to delight in his me¬ 
mories, and before long the two girls found themselves listen¬ 
ing to an account, as he called it, of the romantic love marriage 
of Mai's father, the late Rajah of Burgakunda. 

Mohana could listen for hours to old folks’ tales about 
things that had happened in the past, but Nalini was usually 
bored unless the story had some relation to the present, 
except today when she seemed to listen with genuine interest. 
When, however, a fat boy with a staircase of chins above 
his chest, sailed into the room and settled down ori a 
mound of cushions, Nalini's composure was disturbed, and 
Mohana saw dangerous signs of laughter controlled with 
difficulty in her face. A few minutes later a regally fat 
woman, mother of the boy and a relation of Burgakunda's, 
followed her son into the room and sat down opposite him on 
another pile of cushions. Neither spoke a word and while 
the fat boy gazed fixedly at Nalini, the woman seemed to 
give all her attention to the old man's story. 

“Your grandfather was a bit of a lad," ho was saying, 
his filmy old eyes looking kindly at Mohana. 

Like an echo came a voice from the pile of cushions 
where the fat woman was reclining. “Bit of a lad . . .“ she 
said tonelessly. 

Mohana looked, surprised, in her direction, thinking she 
was going to continue the story. But no, she was silently 
rooking herself and rubbing her knee, and the old man went 
on as if there had been no interruption. 
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“He refused to marry the girl," he said “whom the elders 
had chosen for him...." 

“.had chosen for him . . came the echo from the 

cushions. 

“No, he had his eye on. the beautiful daughter of a 
lawyer." 

“.of a lawypr." the fat woman echoed. 

By now Nalini's face was quite red as she, sitting on a 
mat on the floor next to Mohana, buried her head between 
her knees and tried to make her laughter sound like cougliing. 
Mohana felt extremely ill at ease, for she felt tender towards 
the old man's gallant efiPort to recall the past for her entertain¬ 
ment and nervous that Nalini might fail in the end to control 
her rude laughter. 

The story continued embellished with echoes whenever 
the old man stopped for breath, and Nalini's coughing fit 
increased. Mohana surrendered. 

“I am very sorry indeed," she said apologetically, “but 
my niece has been ill, and as we are going on a trip to 
Pratapgad Castle tomorrow, 1 think 1 should now take her 
home. She is not very strong yet, and she must not get a 
bad cough...." 

“.not get a bad cough...." came the echo. 

Mohana looked at the fat woman in utter astonishment 
and Nalini jumped up and ran to the kitchen where she laugh¬ 
ed to her heart's content and then asked for a drink of water. 
The fat boy who had never said a word, still balancing his 
flights of chins under his head, darted expressionless bulgy 
eyes in Nalini's direction as she fled. 

Mohana waited nervously for Nalini to come back, 
praying that she would not have a new fit of laughter when 
her eyes fell on the fat boy again. He, at the moment, un¬ 
expectedly heaved himself up from his cushions, went over 
to the old man, whispered something to him and left the room. 
His mother had already gone out. Mohana was relieved and 
ventured to call to Nalini. 

The old man looked up at the two girls standing before 

him. * ‘Exactly like your mother_the very image of Mai," he 

murmured, and then, “No, no, no you can't go home yet. 
I will give her some green ginger and sugar for her cough. 
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You must listen first to my story about your grandfather on 
your mother's side. All yes," he added, “he was Nalini's 
great-grandfather. ’ ’ 

The girls sat down on either side of the old man and re¬ 
lived with him an incident in the life of one of their for¬ 
bears. 

“Your maternal grandfather was a bit of a lad. He 
refused to marry the girl his elders hild chosen for him, for 
he had his eyes on the beautiful daughter of a renowned lawyer 
of the hillside village of Tula, near the town of Umbari. 

“This little girl used to visit Hurgakunda often with 
her eldest sister, wife of the Minister of State. Once, while 
on such a visit, she appeared at the palace for the Spring 
Festival. The Prince pointed her out from whore he stood 
on a balcony, and I, his confidant, was given the task of 
informing his father about his wish to marry that particular 
girl. 

“I had no courage, but I got a word into the ear of the 
boy's mother, and between the two of us we decided to spring 
the idea of this novel marriage reminiscent of old romances 
and the preparations for it, on the boy’s father. 

“That was one side of the case, but now you will ask 
what about the girl's people ! Ah, but that was easy. Her 
sister, wife of the Minister, was ready to inform her . father 
of this sudden offer for the young girl's hand. But there 
was no time to lose, for the auspicious day was almost upon 
us, and after that one, there wasn't another for a long time, 
too long for the young man's patience, anyhow ! 

“No time to lose, but women, I tell you, will always be 
slow ! What do you think that Minister's wife did ? She 
took her little sister away with her and went somewhere 
beyond their father's home-town to attend the Thread- 
Ceremony of some relation or other. What was I to do ? 
I knew her! She was going to give this news to her father 
only when she returned from the Thread-Ceremony. So 
I'U tell you what I did. I took the palanquins and, with the 
Minister, made for the place where the Thread-Ceremony 
was taking place, and after some little explanation I at last 
got his wife and the little girl into the palanquins on the 
pretext that their father was ill. 
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“We travelled through the night in spite of the terror 
of thieves; and in the early morning, just as dawn was 
breaking, we felt tbe sandy part of the bank of the river 
Krishna under our feet. Now, as you know, that littie town 
is situated on a hill and the small river Krishna winds herself 
round the three sides of the hill and darts from it with a 
sudden turn into the valley below, and then travels on 
towards the sea. W611, the Brahmins of the district often 
descended the hill to the river’s beachy bank, a walk two 
miles from their homes, for their morning wwship and 
prayers which they performed after a dip in the Sacred 
Krishna. 

“Our palanquin bearers wwe resting, and His Excellency 
the Minister was wondering how a message could be sent to 
his wife's father to be present at Burgakunda before the 
evening, before the sun had gone down and the cows had 
come home with the dusk. He suddenly recognized one of the 
worshippers of the rising sun as his own father-in-law, the 
very man about whose serious and sudden illness he had told 
his wife. Ho slowly walked on to the sands and stood in 
front of the worshipper whose lips were moving rhybhmicaUy 
as he uttered the praises of the Almighty. How^ was he to 
disturb the man during his prayers ? 

“Well, I was summoned by the Minister clapping his hands. 
The old man still took no notice in spite of the various sounds 
and the noise of the clapping. So we just squatted on the 
sands and waited for his prayers to come to an end. Believe 
me, we had to wait for over an hour. I am sure, my children, 
all those prayers are sciU protecting all of you ! Anyhow 
we both stood before the old man with our hands folded in 
supplication. The Minister extremely nervous of his father- 
in-law and fearing that the old man might object to this sort 
of a marriage offer for his daughter’s hand, spoke gently and 
told him that a special offer had come and that the 
horoscope-readers had pointed to that very evening as the 
most auspicious time for the wedding. 

“The old man listened and then walked towards the 
palanquin to hear what his eldest daughter had to say about the 
affair. To add to his surprises of the day he found his youngest 
daughter, the little girl of eleven, there too, and fast asleep 
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in her sister’s arms. He then made it clear to the little party 
once more that he was not very willing to marry his youngest 
child into a State. He did not believe that the rulers were 
anything but rotters, and believed moreover that they lacked 
manhood and self-reliance. But his daughter begged him not 
to spoil the chances of a good match. 

“After a good deal of talk the old man, a widower, was at 
last persuaded to get into the palancprin and go to Durga- 
kunda to see the bridegroom before he committed himself. 

“Once he arrived at Hurgakunda, it did not take the 
Minister’s stern old father-in-law long to make up his mind. 
He had a good look at the boy and likt^d him, 

“The young princ*e knelt before the old man and waslu'd 
his feet, not only to honour him as his future fathor-in-law, 
but also as the first guest that evening to the palace, at 
lamp-time. 

“ ‘My daughter is young. It will be at least a couple 
of years before she comes of age. I am an old man, she is 
my youngest child.’ These words of the old man brought 
tears to the eyes of his eldest daughter. The Rani promised 
to send her future daughter-in-law to the village of Tula 
immediately the preliminary rites were over. 

“Well, of (‘ourse the marriage union j)roper had to be 
confirmed only later on, and so the young girl lived in her 
father’s house and visited the Palace of Durkagunda every 
month when her mother-in-law gradually taught her to love 
her new home. And what devotion grew between the two 
women ! And when the young girl’s father died, she came to 
stay permanently with her mother-in-law and was happy in 
her new home. 

“The Prince was studying in Poona in those days, and 
came to Durgakunda only for the holidays. He saw his 
child-wife growing into a beautiful young woman, but he 
never made bold to even talk to her. He was happy to know 
that she was safely in the Palace, and that one day he would 
come back and they would have a life together and a family.” 

The old man ended his most cherished story of romance 
of bygone days, of palanquins and travelling under cover of 
mysterious night, and of fear of thieves and robbers and of 
winding rivers and prayers on their banks as a daily practice. 
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“Life in hard, but lift^ is rich, my children," he said 
and slipped into a gentle sleep. 

Tlie two girls tiptoed out of the room, said good-bye to 
their hostess and walked home to their supper. Mohana was 
visualizing the scentjs the old man had described when her 
thoughts were rudely interrupted by Nabni. 

“Palanquin !" she snorted, “Palanquins with Ministers 
of State and pretty ^?)rls riding in them, and those who were 
carrying them had to walk barefoot on stones !" 

* * * 

The fat boy, a distant relytion to the house of Durga- 
kunda, was called His Highness by his father and mother, 
the desire to belong to the aristocracy, even though mediaeval 
and outdated, dying liard in the middle-class breast. As soon 
as his mother c-ame to know that Mohana was the daughter 
and Nalini tlu^ grand-daughter of Mai the deceased princess 
of Durgakunda, her interest in the girls was awakened. This 
interest however was not so great as to cause her to forget 
that she slioiild imjjress the girls, and as a matter of fact 
the whole town of Wai, and how better could she do this 
than to tell everybody that in Durgakunda they did this 
and did not do that and such other things. 

“She has talked her tongue to the roots about Durga¬ 
kunda," Nalini's aimt, bored with the fat woman’s constant 
theme, told the girls. “And now she and her son have invited 
themselves to go with us to Pratapgad. They are staying 
with my friend ivnd of course she is coming, so that is how the 
trouble started. What can one do ? One certainly can’t 
say ‘don’t come’ to them, can one ?" Nalini’s aunt sounded 
quite peeved. 

“Oh, let’s have them, aunt! I won't laugh again as I 
did last night. Let’s listen to her stories, and then Mohana 
and I will have a lot to tell Awwa about her adored Durgy- 
kunda. Let them come,’’ said Nalini brightly, 

“Yes, I know,’’ Mohana interjected, “you say that now, 
but directly the fat w^oman starts echoing the last words of 
other people’s sentences again, you will certainly start laugh¬ 
ing, leaving aunt and me to keep oui* faces straight.’’ 
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“Well, I’m glad anyway that you don't feel too bad about 
their coming," Nalini’s aunt sounded really rehoved. "I don’t 
want anything to spoil this trip for you.” 

And so the preparations went on a])aee, all the women 
of the party contributing to the eatables. At last all was 
ready. The women were accommodated in the first bullock- 
cart, the men in fche one foDowong, and although the trip had 
been scheduled to start in the morning,•it was late afternoon 
before the two bullock-carts rumbled through the ((uiet 
strt^ts of Wai on their journey t.o Pratapgad. 

Evening was stealing across the cloudless blue sky. 
The bullocks walked on through the darkening road and the 
moonlight struggling through the lace-like thorny branches 
of the Babul trees, threw queer yellow patches on their sleek 
bodies. The bells round the sturdy necks of tlie beasts 
made music accompanying the songs the women sang inside 
their cart. 

Supper was had on route. Tiffin-carriers and water- 
bottles were brought out from behind and underneath the 
seats in the carts, and stuffed brinjal and girdle-cakes, curds 
and bananas were passed round. Mob ana and Nalini soon 
got used to the rhythmic jolting of the cart as the bullocks 
sauntered through ups and downs on the rough road, and 
managed their picnic supper quite well. 

Nalini repeatedly helped herself to the stuffed brinjal. 
Was there nowhere else in all the world where brinjals were 
as large as marrows and as soft as butter ? Were the waters 
of the Krishna alone able to nourish this most delicious egg¬ 
plant as it really should be nourished ? Nalini admitted 
that she had never eaten brinjals so savoury and yet so 
sweet. 

The bullock-carts rumbled on through the night, now past 
trees and now under the open sky, rumbled on leaving fami¬ 
liar ground behind them. The stars had come out and 
hung bright in the deep blue sky. 

“The stars look as if they have been stitched on blue 
cloth, and as if they might drop off any minute,” someone 
said, and everybody looked up at the sky to see. Each then 
gave a different simile about the stars. Someone said they 
looked like flowers on a blue carpet, another called them 
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pearls in the sea, yet another said they were tiny lamps on 
a blue canopy. And then to everybody’s surprise and delight 
Nalini sudde^nly started to sing. 

“How the starlets have blossomed in the sky! 

Th(5 rain-cloud has melted and the whirlwind has ceased. 

The lady Mooji is peeping from behind her veil, 

She is smiling. 

The heavy hurric‘&ne has di8.’.ppeared. 

And tiny boats are playing on the waves of the sea. 

Lo ! Their limbs dancing, their hearts smiling, are tan¬ 
talizing young girls.” 

The company sat silent, listening to Nalini's beautiful 
voice. In the stillness of the night it rang like a bell and yet 
it was soft like silk, and sounded as though instead of tlie 
morning (ihorus of birds, it should herald the dawn. 

Nalini's aunt told the girls to look out the next morning 
for young maidens carrying earthen water-jugs on erect 
heads and tripping down the slopes of the high hills with the 
agile feet of mountain deer. 

She pointed to some gum trees they were passing and 
said sh(^ would love to watch the gum trickling down like 
shining drops of crystal clear water. But alas! the cart could not 
stop for this and besides it w^as too dark aiiy way. Mohana was 
anxious to know if they would reach the part where heavy 
chistt^ring bunches of purple fruit on the Janibul trees bending 
their branches like a grape creeper, make an avenue along 
the road. 8he vaguely remembered her trip to Mahableshwar 
when she was ten, and suddenly overcome by nostalgia 
she realized that her mind wa.s full of Madhav. 

She made an effort to bring her mind back to the present, 
and turned her eyes on Nalini's dark and dusky beauty; 
impulsive reckless Nalini whose accident had prevented the 
marriage beteen Madhr^v and Mohana from taking place on 
the appointed date. There she was, thinking of Madhav 
again ! But she could not help it. Mohana was filled with 
fear that her horoscope predicted danger to Madhav’s life, 
and was now thankful that the wedding had been postponed. 

“1 shall remain unmarried forever if that will keep him 
safe,” she said to God as she prayed. 

The aunt suddenly noticed that Mohana had started 
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hiccupping, and they recollected the childish superstition 
that if one hiccups, it means that one is being remembered. 

‘‘Who is remembering you the aunt asked with a bright 
smile. 

“I am sure it is Abba,” Mohana said with a conviction 
that surprised the aunt. 

“Yes, it must be Abba, listen the hiccups have stopped,'^ 
said Nalini as a matter of course. “Oh, wo must go back 
soon,” she went on to say, “1 mean before Abba goes ba('k to 
Nagpur again.” 

“He is staying in Poona till Gandhiji conies back from 
England,” Mohana said. “He said Bhayya may be coming 
with the volunteers to welcome Gandhiji home. Abba will 
wait to meet Bhayya, and then go back to Lojiamudra 
Akka’s home, I think.” 

“That is, if Bhayya does not get into trouble like Rama- 
chandra, T suppose,” Nalini sighed. 

Listening to the girls’ remarks it suddenly struck Nalini’s 
aunt anew that her brother Suresh was a Congi'essmcn, and 
therefore liable to imprisonment or in danger of being caught 
in lathi chargers if serious trouble should again devtdop between 
the Britisli Government and the Congress. The Heri(\s of 
events, namely, the truce between the Government and the 
Congress, Gandhiji’s departure for the Round Table (,^on- 
ference, the revival of oppressive laws and ordinances, supres- 
sion of Congress activities, and the serious agrarian troubles in 
the United Provinces, did not jioint to an end but rather 
to a repetition of the tribulations sufTered by the country, 
during the Congress struggle of 1930. 

Nalini's aunt looked at her fellow-occupants of the 
bullock-cart. They were all Brahmins although from dif¬ 
ferent stations in life. There on one side sat the fat woman 
smugly oblivious of the birthpangs of a nation. Her world 
was the State of Durgakunda, and in her world she lacked 
little. Next to her sat the woman with whom she was 
staying in Wai, her hostess whose patron she was at the same 
time. She was a humble woman, Brahmin by caste but not 
blessed with worldly goods. The clan to which she belonged 
was dependent on the goodwill and kindness of various 
“highnesses” and of landowners for their livelihood, supply- 
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ing these monied men with clerks and priests, water-servers 
and cooks, ‘yes-mon’ and clowns, flatterers and faithful 
servants. 

Then there was the wife of another noif^hbonr, a well-to- 
do landowner who farmed his land with tlio labour of landless 
peasants, and beside her sat the village herbalist’s daughter 
who went to school ii^Poona. 

• As the hostess of the bullock-cart party, Nalini’s aunt he^d 
court. 

“Yes,” said she, “in Nagpur and Akola people are not 
like those in Poona : they don’t back out at the last miiiine. 
Of course there are exceptions like Bliayya, but I can salely 
say that a man like Bhayya finds it hard to w^ork among the 
Poona people. Everyone wants to be a leader there, my 
dears, everyone thinks himselt an expert, eveiyone wants 
to asseit himself. Now, Mohana, am I right or am I not ?” 

She did not wait for an answer but continued her diatribe 
against Poona. 

“They are extremists in every way. They will throw 
rotten eggs and stale fritters at a speaker if they don’t like 
what he’s saying. They will garland his photograph with 
tattered sandals to show their disgust. If they like him they 
might carry him on their heads, but, mind you, he had better 
be careful while in that exalted position, for if by any chance 
they distrust him they wouldn’t stop short of dropping him 
in a ditch on their way home.” She laughed and looked at 
Mohana for an answer. 

“And yet it is Poona which produced the great reformers 
and writers, and think of our great loader Tilak who also came 
from Poona,” said the daughter of the herbalist modestly. 

“Yes, and it is only our beloved Poona that can hate the 
Muslims and despise the Untouchables and minimize the non- 
Brahmins so thoroughly !” Nalini flashed angrily at her fellow- 
Brahmins in the cart. 

“But the Muslims hate Maharashtra as bitterly. They 
want to proselytize and Maharashtra won’t stand it. It’s 
Shivaji and Aurangazeb all over again, each wants his own 
way. And Maharashtra will stay on Shivaji’s side,” said 
the herbalist’s daughter. 

“But Shivaji had at least united all the Hindus, and 
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today Maharashtra is far from achieving even that small 
ideal," said Mohana. 

“Blit now under the Congress, you can Hindus of all 
the different castes working and struggling together, and 
Muslims who believe in Gandhiji’s methods have been going 
to prison with their Hindu brothers by the thousand," said 
Nalini’s aunt. “Anyway," she continued, “our country has 
always welcomed eveiy one who has come to settle down 
here. So many races and religions, besides all the castes, 
can live happily in this rich land of ours, ray dears, that 
I don’t know why wo want all these quarrels." 

These words of Nalini's aunt provoked the herbalist’s 
daughter. 

“But this countr}^ belongs first and foremost to the 
Hindus. Others are mere guests here and have no rights 
they can claim," she said with spirit. 

“Not a bit of it I This country belongs to anyone who 
is ready to w'ork for it and call it his home. It doesn't belong 
to Hindus alone at all," said Mohana suddenly. 

“It’s people like you, fanatical Hindus, who are responsible 
for all this enmity between Hindus and Muslims," Nalini 
accused, pointing a slim finger at the herbalist’s daughter. 

“Well, when the Muslims want to convert all the Hindus, 
do you think the Hindus should just sit still and do nothing ? 
It is only to counteract this jiroselytizing force from another 
religion that the Hindu Party was founded. Otherwise not a 
single Hindu would have been left in the world," the herba¬ 
list’s daughter stuck to her point. 

“Ramachandra is right when he says that religious 
quarrels originate with people who want to dominate others 
and possess power and wealth," Nalini countered, somewhat 
uncertain of the vocabulary Ramachandra usually used. 

“Truly religious people are spiritually rooted in the 
reality of God, and are not afraid of losing their religion. 
You can practise truth and goodness in any conditions, and 
all religions preach truth and goodness, my dears. So there 
is no quarrel when we get down to fundamentals. We are 
all just the same, you know," said Nalini’s aunt. 

“I suppose Mohana is telling herself that Gandhi's way 
of thinking and living is the unfailing method to solve all ills,’" 
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the herbalist’s daughter persisted. 

* « * « 

The driver of tlie cart kept the girls hanging on bis words 
with stories of deadly snakes which terrified the fiercest 
bullocks, and of wild animals who would lie quiet as lambs 
and attack no passer-by, because their hunger was satiated. 
He told them a story of how lie had once been one of a party 
travelling in bullock-carts just as they were doing then, and 
how at night the bullocks Ixad suddenly stopped dead in their 
tracks, and the travellers had seim the glowing eyes of a 
beast of prey in the bush before them. But fortunately the 
animal, which they decided was a tiger, must have had feed, 
for it did not attack them ; and affer waiting for a long time 
in fear and trembling they were able to travel on again. 

Gradually the travellers began to nod their heads full 
of sleep. The bullock'carts swayed to the rhythmic gait of 
the bullocks and the occupants one by one made themselves 
as comfortable as they could and slept. 

After a fitful sleep Mohana was suddenly awake. Sho 
decided it must bo nearly morning for it was so dark that 
she thought it must be the “darkest hour before the dawn”. 
Here was an opportunity for her to see the dawn break and to 
hear the sounds of early morning, and she determined to stay 
awake. Sho must have dozed off however, for when again 
she looked, the dawn, speared by a ray of light, had sent 
forth the golden sun riding into the sky in a chariot of 
light. The village at the foot of the mountain was just astir, 
and as if for no other reason but to show its pleasure in the 
new day, the tame peacock in the yard of the dak- 
bungalow which they had reached, spread his plumage. 

“There are two hundred peacocks in Durgakunda,” said 
the fat woman as she yawned. 

“At least one peacock-fan is made every day from the 
feathers dropped in the peacock gardens during the feather 
season,” the fat woman added with pride in the Durgakunda 
birds. 

The party rested and had their breakfast of bananas 
and milk and girdle-cakes, mangoes and mountain berries 
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dry coconut, brinjals and hot stuffed pimentoes. 

It was exi>ectcd that the climb to the castle would take 
three to four hours. Nalini's aunt and her two elder sisters- 
in-law hired ])ortable chairs, as did the oilier elderly women, 
and one was hired for Nalhii too. The I^oona imai^ined 
thf‘mselves mediaeval Maratha ladies at the court of Shivaji. 
They tucked u}) their jiine-yard saris^ in a fashion which 
befitted the horsewomen of Mabarashfra, and were ready 
to climb to the mountain castle witli the men who wei’e used 
to the Ghats. 

“We must reach there before twelvo-tldrty my friends, 
the special worship to Shiva, the consort of Bhawani, the. 
patron goddess of Shivaji, is a groat event in the castle today. 
Many travellers will sto}) their vchieles and come up to parti- 
(upate in the fair at the temple. We are the earli(‘s1 arrivals 
this morning but many, I am sure, have already gone u]> 
yesterday.'’ Nalini’s aunt’s luisband addressed thesis words 
to Mohana, knowing her devotion to tin*, great Maratha King 
Shivaji. 

The party began their climb. Nalini nearly ran in tlie 
beginning but soon slowed down, and eventually had to get 
into a chair which had been hired for her. 

Nalini’s aunt told her husband to walk with Mohana. 
“She will soon be going to Madhav; so let us take care of her 
at least while we have her with us,’’ she said. 

Mohana’s thoughts were sad and the longing she felt in 
her heart for Madliav was giving her almovSt physical pain. 
To the aunt's husband the thought of Madhav always awaken¬ 
ed memories of laughter, political and economic discussions, 
provocative arguments about the East and the West, the 
different philosophies of the two hemispheres, tlm different 
approaches to life, to love, to the family. But his face now 
betrayed that he knew a secret and ho found it difficult to 
suppress a grin. He controlled himself, however. “No, not 
yet,” he thought, and walked on. 

The professional climbers with their portable chairs 
occupied by human burdens, climbed steadily up and up, 
smoothly, rhythmically. There were four men to each 
chair, all walking in unison. The ear-piercing voices of the 
mountain monke 3 ''s proclaimed noisy quarrels among them, 
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a»nd half-eaten guavas and berries on the paths indicated their 
feasts. Rows and rows of black ants walking in a serpentine 
pattern looked so well organized that Mohana wondered if 
their discipline depended upon a dictator leader. She jumped 
with fright as she saw a long snake-skin lying across the wind¬ 
ing mountain-path. 

“So he has rejuvenated himself all right/' said her 
companion, referring to the owner of the skin as he picked up 
the flimsy tube still vibrant with freshness. Mohana was 
horrified and startled to see him fold the snake-skin and put 
it into his pocket. 

“It's medicinal, you know; it will come in useful one day 
when herb medicine comes into its own again in our land." 

They walked on, Nalini’s aunt's husband eating a green 
guava in spite of protests from his wife just ahead of him in 
her chair. “It used to give you dysentry, you know it. 
Yoiu* obstinacy will make you ill again !'' she insisted. Her 
husband merely smiled and ofiered to throw her a ripe guava 
if she could catch it. 

As they came to the top of the mountain, Mohana's 
companion waved to a man standing at the entrance of the 
main part of the castle which was partly in ruins. 

“Look who’s there,” said he to Mohana. 

Mohana whose cheeks the sun and the exertion had 
turned to the colour of a red rose, blinked in the strong light 
through half-closed eyes. The man moved towards them. 
He definitely wore smi glasses and was in khaki shorts and a 
white shirt. He carried a bicycle pump in his hand. Long 
before they had come near to one another, Mohana's lips wanted 
impatiently to say his name, to call out “Madhav”, She 
remained silent but her heart leapt into her eyes. Her com¬ 
panion turned away and pretended to talk to the guide 
standing at one of the stone pillars, while Madhav came up 
to her. Her hair had blown over her forehead and her face 
was glistening with the heat. He offered her his large hand¬ 
kerchief, but as she was too shy to take it, be made bold and 
gently wiped her face. 

“Oh! people are coming from behind !” she cried breath¬ 
lessly. 

“Happy to see me ?” he asked still standing before her 
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and looking into her long, now wide open grey eyes. 

“How did you know we were coming today ? But I 
know aunt’s husband must have written to you !’’ she said 
accusingly, and blushed still redder. 

Madliav’s smiling eyes teased her and he said that she 
apparently had no control over the blood vessels in her cheeks, 
and that he might have to investigate cdhditions at the source. 
He smelt fresh and warm and she wondered how he could 
manage to look so cool and clean after a long ride on a bicycle 
and a hot climb up the mountain. 

“I feel so sticky,” she said shyly. 

“Even so,” he wanted to say, “you are fragrant and 
beautiful,” but he knew he should not embarrass her still 
further. He felt as if he could never take his eyes away from 
her sweet face when suddenly he realized that ho had never 
kissed her. He remembered how Fife had not believed a love- 
affair possible, without kissing and touching, and how aunt 
Chandu had drawn Madhav into the argument to prove that 
such love could be possible at least in India. 

He kept looking at Mohana, drinking in every detail of 
the beauty of her face as she stood before him. “Mohana, I 
am in love with you. Say just once you are in love with mo. 
Say it once very quickly before the others arrive. Say it 
in Sanskrit if you are too shy to say it in Marathi.” He 
spoke quickly and every word of his was laden with deep 
emotion. “Are you mine ?” he asked again, and she 
answered but only with a nod. “Won’t you stop being so 
shy of me ? Why, we’re actually going to be married next 
month and nothing wdl stop it this time.” His tone 
became vehement as he caught sight of Nalini coming up 
the path. “Hush! people are approaching,” whispered 
Mohana. 

“I don’t care about’^eople any more,” Madhav answered 
her warning under his breath. 

Mohana smiled with all the love in the world, and how 
could he continue to be vexed when she disarmed him so ? 

“It wasn’t Nalini’s fault and it won't be Nalini's fault 
ever. Please don’t be angry with her for having fallen off 
the tree !” she coaxed him. 

“You are trying to save every person’s face in the world. 
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my ownMohana, but thf3 world is a cruel place, it won't try to 
save you, believe me. You are young. I feel like an old man 
already. 1 am twenty-five and you are not even eighteen yet. 
Don’t let the Hclfish world hurt you. I want to ])rotect you, 
shelter you from harm, from danger. Will you bo mine for 
ever ?” 

Ho said these words and immediately know ho had said 
too much, for her eyes crept behind her long eyelashes and hid 
from him. “She is too timid and I too im])etuoiis !’’ He bit 
his lower lip as these thoughts passed over his tongue but 
faik'd to from themselves into words. 

Soon the rest of the party wore crowding around Mad ha v 
with expressions of delighted surprise at his arrival. As 
they assembled, the bells and conch-shell trumpets were 
heard from the inner part of the temple of Shiva, A large 
crystal image sparkled like a huge diamond in the light of the 
oil lamp. The worshippers stood and watched the crystal 
deity being perfumed with sandal-wood paste, and decorated 
with pink roses. In the atmosjfiiere already perfume-laden, 
the scent of camphor mingled with the acrid sweetness of 
smouldering joss-sticks and incense, and the prayers that 
were hummed followed the rhythmic beat of cymbals. 

Mohana stood before the imago of Shiva and as she 
thought of how Madhav had suddenly confronted her, the 
famous prayer of the puranic character, the sui)posed widowed 
Soemantini, came to her mind: “Oh Master of the Universe, 
if this be true that the man now standing before mo is my 
husband, if this bo true, I will offer thee eleven lakhs of oil 
lamps, eleven lakhs of thy favourite three-bladed Bilwa 
leaves, and as many couples shall I clothe and feed.’’ Madhav 
standing at the oiber end of the crowded hall, watched 
Mohana as she stood with folded hands in supplication. 
Involuntarily his hands too were raised until they rested palm 
to palm in front of his eyes and he prayed for Mohana’s love 
and for his own marriage with her. “Her faith if not my own 
will give me happiness,” he told himself. 

Afterwards all of them went to see the ruins of the castle 
courtyards, and at the other end on a hill down below near 
the front, stood a Muslim tomb, a monument enclosing the 
remains of that huge man Afzalkhan, the brave and cunning 
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envoy of Bijapiir. Both Madhav and the aunt’s husband 
had remarked on the beautiful upkeep of the tomb, and the 
(‘are of the relics of the great fighter. 

The lunch was cooked under a bitter neem tree, tlie 
leaves of which are famous as an antiHe[>tic. Nalini helped 
her aunt to prepare a special dish made with channa flour, 
something she had learnt from a cook in Indore. Mohan a 
busied herself preparing bananas stuffed with coconut and 
s^Tup and brais(‘d in clarified butter, a dish she had learnt 
at school. 

‘The meal is a real combination of the Ghats, the cities 
and the Central Provinces,” said Madhav, and the men ate 
twice as much as the women imagined they would. 

In the shade of the trees fanned gently by the mountain 
breeze the meal w'as eaten drowsily, and while the women 
cleaned and packed up the pots and pans, the miui enjoyed 
a midday nap. When they w'anted tea they found the women 
reclining one against another and snoozing peacefully. 

“You men can make the tea if you want any,” said 
Nalini’s aunt yawning comfort/ably. 

Madhav, the only energetic one, took snapshots, but not. 
once did he mfuiago to get one of Mohana alone. 

Soon it was time to begin the climb down. As they camo 
to the foot of the mountain, th<^ sun was alread.y liiding in the 
forest of jamhul trees whence it would dro]) info the sea 
beyond the Sahya mountains. The village (*al:tlo were coming 
home, and the village children, their knees covered with dust, 
their faces lit with smiles, waved to the travellers in the 
bullock-earts. 

But. tli^ journey back was not as happy as the outward one 
had been, for Nalini unfortunately ran a temperature that 
night when the party had re.aehod Mahableshwar. When it 
persisted the following day her condition was realized to be 
serious. The fat woman suggested that Nalini should be 
taken to a palace belonging to Durgakunda. This invitation 
was gratefully accepted, and the party divided into two, 
Nalini, her aunt, Mohana and Madhav going with the fat 
woman and her son, the rest returning to Wai. 

When they arrived at their destination Nalini was carried 
into the fat woman’s apartment in the palace. The “High- 
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uesfieH" pro})er were not at the holiday resort yet and so the 
fat woman and her son were in sole command. 

Nalini’s condition caused great anxiety especially as the 
doctor warned her aunt that it might develop into typhoid. 
Tliere was nothing the little group could do but wait and 
watch. The fat woman and her son were most hospitable and 
most sensitive as host^;. 

“They are kind, but I wish we were home/’ Mohana said. 

“Never mind where we are,” Madhav comforted her, “we 
shah soon find Nalini well and strong and got her back to 
Poona.” 

“But my dears, we did not choose to come here, fate has 
forced it on us. Now wo must be gracious and grateful for 
their hospitality/’ Nalini's aunt told them. 

The fat boy who had gradually fallen deeper and deeper 
under Nalini’s spell during the trip, had now completely suc¬ 
cumbed to her dusky beauty. Nalini lying prostrate in a 
high fever, nearly sent him out of his mind in an agony of love. 
He sat by her bedside ceaselessly fanning her with one of 
his numerous peacock feather fans, but alas ! the eyes of Nalini 
were closed and she did not know what devotion flowed steadily 
to her from those over-large eyes of “His Highness”. 

* * * 

Back in Wai, Nalini’s aunt’s husband after an absence of 
a few days and nights on the trip to Pratapgad and Mahablesh- 
war found two telegrams waiting, one for his wife and one for 
Madhav. He tore them open and read the first, an alarming 
message : 

BaVBaban dangarously iU. Please send Mohana and 

Nalini hack by first train available. Abba. 

He then read the second : 

BaVBaban passed away this evening. Cremation 

awaits Bhayya’s arrival. Dada. 

Feeling stumied and helpless, the aunt’s husband couM 
<io notliing but send the telegrams off to Mahableahwar at 
once on his wife’s name. 

Nalini’s aunt called Madhav and gave him the telegrams 
to read. The shock to both of them was so great that they 
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had no word to say. At last Madhav spoko. 

“I must take Mohaua back to Poona at once. Nalini will 
have to stay imtil her temperature is down to norma). But 
what shall we tell her ? We can’t give the sick girl this nows. 
I shall take Moliana today at once and perhaj^s you could tell 
Nalini that Mohana was required in Poona.” He felt as if he 
were speaking incoherently, but had ry power to do other¬ 
wise. 

Nalini's aunt agreed that he should keep the news to 
himself. 

“Make any excuse you like,” she said, “but break the 
tragic news only when you are alone with Mohana. 1 shall 
bring Nalini to Poona as soon as she is better,” she assured 
him. 

Madhav walked to and fro nervously on the wide balcony 
overlooking the palace swimming pool and the d(M 3 r park 
adjoining it. The water looked green as the branches of 
the papaya tree were reflected in the pool. The doer park had 
three new arrivals, the smallest being the size of a slim Borzoi 
pup. It made a faint alluring little sound as it tripped sfceadily 
and dexterously behind its proud mother. 

Madhav’s mind went back to the day when young Mohana 
had put her doll bride in an antelope cart and walked in a 
procession right round the wada. When the younger antelope 
died a few months after the doU's wedding, it had well-nigh 
broken the small girl's heart. She had sat embracing the 
dead body of the animal, refusing to give him up. How she 
had cried and what coaxing was needed on Abba's part to tell 
her that the antelope who had lost his cloak—^the physical 
body—was still with her, that she could never really lose it. 
What a sad funeral it had been I And he remembered how 
young Bal’Babaii had wanted to know why the Hindu religion 
permitted burial for animals, babies and saints while every¬ 
body else had to be cremated; and how the Jahagirdar h^ 
laughed saying, “Animals, babies and saints can be cheated 
easily.” But how Abba had said, “My grandson, those 
three categories are pure of heart and true in love, the rest 
have to be purified by fire.” 

His reverie was suddenly broken as ho saw Mohana in a 
white sari walking stealthily behind a peacock. She bent 
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and pi(‘kod up a small peacock feather and laughed with a 
rippling sound of joy as the bird ran away from her. She 
held the feather against her bosom and tried to stick it on to 
her sari. Bub the electricity had gone out of it and it fell 
to the ground as limp as a soaking wet palm leaf. She 
picked it up again and going up to a smooth wall, placed the 
feather against it trying to bring it to life by rubbing it up¬ 
wards with the back of lier pabn. It soon became charged 
with electricity again, she throw it against the wall, and there 
it actually stuck. 

“The cubs are now awake, little madamo, daughter of our 
l^incess,” said an old man, th(^ keeper of the small Durgakunda 
Palace Zoo, and Mohanu eagerly, almost skipping along, 
walked after him. 

Madhav could not bear the thought tliat he had to give 
her the terrible n(^ws of her twin’s death. He wanted to go 
after her to watch tlic lion cub, just to be with her. But ho 
remained where ho was. ‘‘Nalini must he asleep. Then let 
Mohana have a few more hours of joy before I have to give her 
this dread news,” ho sighed. He stood there on the balcony, 
his t^yea somewhere far away. '“You are a fool, Madhav,” he 
told himself, “she is still a little girl. She should be allowed 
to play with cubs and peacocks’ feathers. Lot her not share 
the burden of a married lib? just yet! Snatch not the inno¬ 
cent pleasures of her girlhood from her delicate hands. Do not 
put chains of duty and motherhood around her soft lotiis-liko 
feet.” He felt restless and walked towards Nalini's bedroom. 
On the ver.andah sat an old servant lialf asleep with the rope 
of the pankha in his haiid. He was doing his best to fan 
the sick girl inside the large bedroom. Strange and out- 
modtMf, the feudal air of the Durgakunda palace depressed 
Madhav. Then he thought of the bustle of a city like 
Bombay and its slums, depressing in an entirely different 
sense. “Where would I be happiest ?” he asked himself. 
“Whore Mohana is,” he promptly answered himself ignoring 
slumps and economics, and walked in. 

Prom the large canopied bed a wan voice came, calling 
Mohana. ItwasNalini, whowasnow awake. Madhav walked 
tip to the bed where the fat boy was still faithfully fanning the 
patient, now with a scented Ichas grass fan. 
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“Sho will be back soon,” Madhav said as he bent over 
her, “but you must be a pood pirl, Nalini. Mohana is wanted 
very badly in Poomi. We have had word from the wada, and 
Awwa needs Mohana. You know that Vahiiu’ is going to 
have a baby. Now you must wait till you’re better and aunt 
will bring you to Poona. Mohana has a cold and a bad 
headache, yet she will have to go todaJ^” he said. 

The faib boy of Durgakunda who had already la^en told of 
BarBaban's death, looked at Madhav with sympathy. It 
was not very long before Mohana came in and was given 
exactly the same excuse as Nalini, why sho was wanted in 
Poona. 

“But what about Nalini ?” she asked, troubled. “Can’t 
we take her at least to Wai and Icmve her there ?” Sho knew 
that Nalini was finding the fat boy’s attentions rather a 
strain on her. 

It was ver}^ difficult for Nalini’s aimt to hide the sorrow¬ 
ful news, but sho kept up a brave appearance oven when 
she was saying good-bye to Moharia and Madhav. 

“All of us shall be coming to the wada soon enough, and 
God bless you both, dear children. Remember He is the 
only real comforter in sorrow and the only source of happi¬ 
ness.” These words from Nalini’s aunt pleased Mohana as her 
kindness always did, and happy at the thought of going home 
to Poona she said good-bye with a light heart, even though sho 
w’as sad at leaving Nalini behind and was herself conscious of 
a bad headache. 

Nalini cried but was soon comforted by her aunt while the 
fat boy’s mother tried to amuse her with jokes about Wai. 
The fat boy who never put the fan down, hoped to fan himself 
into Nalini’s favour, but in vain. He wanted to make her feel 
secure and protected, but she only thought him funny. She 
had never known such intense, unflagging attention, not even 
during the time of the most flattering praises by her hero 
Ramachandra. 

The fat boy’s car had raced down from Mahableshwar 
carrying Mohana and Madhav to Wathar Station from where 
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they were to catch the train for Poona. To Madhav’s relief 
the second class compartment was unoccupied. Once in 
the train, he broke the silence. “Why are you so quiet, 
Mohana V’ ho asked tenderly. ‘‘Have you got fever ? ” he 
added, noticing that her face had become very pink and 
flushed. 

“I don’t feel con^fortable when Nalini cries. She cries 
only when she is very sad. It is always difficult to make her 
cry and yet she cried so much when wo left.” Mohana's 
words were muffled and almost inaudible, and while she was 
trying to say still more about Nalini, her large grey eyes filled 
uncontrollably with tears. In spite of his troubled and sad 
thoughts, Madhav was entranced by his future wife’s beauty. 
Like two miniature almond-shaped fountains, set in ivory, 
bordered with velvet black, her eyes held sparkling tear drops. 
Her lips were set together like a bow carved out of some rare 
ruby, glowing a luxurious rod, and as though some cupid bad 
pulled the string, they quivered. Mohana was fighting her 
tears, and as if in protest against their betrayal she bit her 
lower lip to suppress the trembling. But the tears triumphed 
and like a row of pearls loosened from their string, they fell on 
her cheeks fuid trickled down whhout stop. Madhav, afraid to 
touch her, lest he should commit sacrilege by intruding upon 
her sorrow, looked on helplessly. A thought tormented 
him : “If a trivial matter like Naiini’s crying can cause her 
so many tears, how will she take the news of her twin’s death ?” 
He went cold with apprehension. He had no courage to tell 
her. Confused and anxious, he pulled out of his pocket a large 
khaki-coloured handkerchief. Wistfully ho thought how a 
handkerchief had always built a bridge to their love. But 
this time he failed to dispel her sadness. The train seemed 
to crawl lazily as befitted the languid atmosphere of the 
evening, and Madhav sat uneasily, his heart stifled. And 
then, suddenly, he could bear the strain no longer. He went 
over to her, lifted her out of her seat, and supporting her closely 
in his arm, he wiped away her tears. She tried to wriggle 
gently out of his grip, and smiling wanly said, “I won’t cry 
any more. My head is aching so badly.” 

“Don't, please don't cry. Do you want me to start 
crying too ? You say Nalini's tears make you sad. What 
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about me, when I see your tears ?” Ho was standing against 
the door and Mohana stood beside him near a window drying 
her eyes. 

“Finished V’ he said half teasing, and without looking at 
him she nodded. 

• Madhav drew her close and said softly, “Look at me, and 
a smile please !“ , 

She was always shy of meeting his eyes, but she would 
smile, surely ? How could she help it when he asked her 
like that? 

“No, we won’t accept the smile unless your ladyship 
looks up a little higher,” he teased her again. 

She buried her face in his arm which held her, and nodded 
a refusal. Madhav felt her forehead and was shocked to 
realize that Mohana had a high temperature. “You lie down 
for a while,” he told her. 

She obeyed unconditionally and was soon in a deep sleep. 
Now her breathing was suddenly heavy. 

“Mohana!” he called out aloud. Getting no response he 
was suddenly nervous. Ho placed her properly on the seat 
and looked at her critically. She was unconscious. He 
rushed for water and sprinkled her face with cold refreshing 
drops. Her pulse he felt was rather unsteady. Ho realized 
suddenly that the coach was hot and stifling. He opened 
wide the windows and sat fanning Mohana with the peacock 
feather fan, which the fat boy’s mother had given to her as a 
parting gift. He found some cooling balm in Mohana’s box 
of combs and hair-pins and held it to her gently breathing 
nostrils, and softly rubbenl her forehead with it. 

She came to gradually as though out of a dee]> dream of 
fantasy, and smiled at bim, the smile of a little girl mingling 
with that of a happy woman. He was almost afraid to touch 
her lest she should faint again. 

“Feeling cooler ?” be asked in order to break the silence. 

“It is very hot I think,” she said and took the khaki 
handkerchief from his hand to wipe her throbbing forehead. 

“You have got a temperature,” he said anxiously and put 
his hand on her cheek, blaming himself for not having noticed 
earlier how hot she was. “I hope she hasn’t caught what 
Nalinihas got,” he said to himself, remembering the diagnosis 
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of Nalini’s complaint. “Tlio fevor may continue for nine dajj's 
if it docH not come down to normal by tomorrow morning,” 
the doctor had aaid. Madliav liad hoped that Nalini's 
was not a nine days’ fovor, the periodic epidemic caused by 
tht> imjmre water that India drank. But here in the train 
he had forgotten about Nalini and her indisposition, for he 
had his whole world .in liis arms. But now ho began to 
be afraid. BarBaban had died, jjresumably of a kind of 
fever. He could not contemplate lh(‘ thought of losing 
Mohana. 

“Don’t fall ill, Hwe(‘t Mohana,” his wwds sounded 
smotli(?red, his voice hoarse. 

“1 will be all right soon,” she assured him, even though 
her lips were burning drier every minute as the fever was 
rising. She Ix’gan to shiver violently. Madhav thought it 
wise to get out at the next station and take her to the waiting 
room. found the station master most obliging. Warm 
rugs and blankets were brought out and clean boiled water 
for drinking was provided by him. After hours of anxiety 
Madhav carried Mohana to t-bo next train and resumed the 
journey to Poona. 

They were fortunate to find an empty second-class com- 
jiartment again. Madhav made Mohana's bod and covered 
her up with w'arm travelling rugs. But she felt cold in spite 
of the blankets, w'hile her temperature kept on rising steadily. 

“1 think it’s just an attack of malaria,” she tried to console 
the anxious Madhav. 

During the night he noticed that she shivered as though 
she wore icy cold. But the fit lasted only for a few minutes 
and soon she was lying quite still. He sat watching beside 
her. Deeply troubled, there was one thought uppermost in his 
mind : how was ho to tell her the tragic news of her twin 
brother’s death ? He feared that to broak the distressing news 
to her now might send her temperature up still higher. He 
decided to wait till morning. Madhav looked out of the 
window into the sultry air, saw nothing but the night and 
looking lonely and desolate. The whistle of the train jarred 
on him and he closed the wooden shutters irritably. Mohana 
stirred and murmured in her sleep, asking for water. He 
opened the brass water bottle, poured some into a tumbler 
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and held h to her parched lips. She took too large a mouthful 
and choked, spilling some of the water ovtu- his sliirt. 

“It’s a long time since anybody was sick on my clothes,” 
he said bending down. “I)o you remember how angry you 
were because* J called you ‘my child’ that time He was 
reminding her of the day they first fell in love, and how th(‘y 
did not know it themselves. 

Moll ana was now awake and somewhat adjusted to the 
fever. While Madhav sat on the edge of her bunk bemding 
over her and fanning her gently, she struggled to get up. 
She looked at him appealingly as if someone was trying 
to force h(*r away from him, and she wanted to creep 
closer to him. She lifteid up her limp arms and embraced 
him, but would not speak. She held him close to her in 
silence. And h(‘r embrace had a mysterious stillness, a 
finality about it. 

Not even the deadliest enemy will trouble a man’s mind as 
much as his owm fears, and Madliav felt desolate even while 
he was experiencing a gesture of utter confidence from his 
future w'ife. She ivas everything to him; she was his life 
and happiness. She was all he liad wanted. And the time 
was actually approaching when sbe would bo his. Then 
why should he sus 2 )ect mischievoust fate of int(mtions to come 
between them again ? He wondered if perhaps the twin 
who was so close to her, having died, had loft her stricken. 

“Reeling better ? We are nearly in Poona,” he tried 
to speak slowly to make sure she was taking it in. But she 
merely looked at him like a child awakened from a deep sleep 
by a noise in the night. She seemed hardly conscious of him 
and soon her eyes closed again. 

Never had Madhav known such anxiety. The responsi¬ 
bility of having to toll Mohana of her twin’s death lay heavy 
on him. Had it not boeii for this fever that had stolen over 
her so unexpectedly, so surreptitiously, surely he could have 
had the whole night gently to prepare her for the tragic news. 
On leaving Wathar he had looked forward to a peaceful 
journey with Mohana, and to consoling her, wiping her tears 
with his own hands. He knew that no consolation could 
ever be adequate, but having himself loved BarBaban like a 
younger brother he understood the sorrow she would feel and 
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would bo able to sympathize with her truly. But now she was 
ill with a frightening fever, »o ill that she was barely conscious 
"of things and Madhav felt an almost personal hatred towards 
this fever that so completely absorbed her. He sat and 
watched her as a mother would watch over her only child, 
the only hope of her life. The journey was coming to an end, 
and Madhav was no nearer a solution of how he would break 
the news to Mohana, and what ho could do to soften the blow 
and alleviate the pain that would follow. 

Arriving at Poona, Madhav looked out of the window to 
see Bhayya and Pandu on the platform. They pushed to¬ 
wards the compartment but wore shocked to see Mohana's 
condition. Madhav carried her to the hired coach and Pandu 
attended to the luggage. They drove to the wada in silence, 
greatly concerned for the sick girl’s comfort. 

The tragedy of its loss hung like a pall over the wada, 
and now the family were given a further shock by Mohana's 
({ondition when she was carried in unconscious. They were 
assidlod by fears for her safety. Abba came forward as she 
was brought to the verandah-hall, and looked at her with a 
tragic expression on his face. He had grown thinner and in a 
few days only, even older, though as erect as ever, thought 
Madhav. 

“There is nothing elso to do but wait till the fever comes 
down,” Dada said in a flat voice, but then changed to vehe¬ 
mence. “By the way Awwa, fevers are not sent by God. 
They are man’s curse upon himself ! We want drainage 
and clean water supplies. Bal’Baban died of typhoid,” 
he said, his voice stern, “who are the murderers ?” 

Mohana lay unconscious, racked with fever, while the 
family prayed that she might not be away taken from them 
as her twin brother had been. 

“I want Bal’Baban to tell me how many volunteers he 
has under him—I want to go to the volunteers’ meeting,” 
Mohana’s voice, weak after nine days of fever appealed pathe¬ 
tically. “Why doesn’t he come to see me ? Hease, grand¬ 
father, where is Bal’Baban ? Everybody comes but he has 
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not come. Hasn’t he come back from his meeting ?” 

The family gave evasive replies hiding their tetirs, but 
each one knew that the news could not be kept back from her 
much longer. 

NaJini had been fortunate to got over her fever 
fairly soon, on the very night that Mohana had left Durga- 
kunda, and after three more days’ resl* she was brought back 
to Poona. Her aunt had told her the news of Bal’Baban’s 
death and had accompanied her to Poona, but no one had as 
yet had the courage to tell Mohana. Madhav had known no 
sleep for the critical nine days and he usually found Abba 
night after night on the small balcony outside Mohana's 
bedroom, pacing steadily up and down. The sudden death 
of her young brother-in-law had been sueli a shock to Vahini 
that she had temporarily lost the use of her legs, and had 
given premature birth to a puny infant, a little boy. The child 
died immediately, but Vahini lay in bed for many days afflicted 
with nervous paralysis of the legs. Dada, however, carried 
her to Mohana’s bedroom every day for a visit. 

“Now see, Mohana is already better, she is going to hold 
Vahini’s hand and together they are going to walk. What do 
you say to that, Shashi V' Dada would ask trying to encourage 
Vahini. 

Shashi whose smiles seemed to liave disappeared from her 
bright sunny face, kept looking at Mohana. She longed to tell 
her how Bal’Baban had called for her when he was dying. 
But the doctors had asked them not to speak to Mohana 
about Bal'Baban's death, and Abba had forbidden any men¬ 
tion of the event until she had recovered. Awwa and great- 
amit Yamuna never visited Mohana without tears in their 
eyes. 

“I am not going to die, am I grandfather ? Why are you 
all so sad, then ?” asked the sick girl puzzled. 

Every child, every servant, everyone was preoccupied 
with Mohana’s fever. Bal’Baban too had had the fever for 
nine days and lus temperature had not been very high either. 
But what had the tenth day brought ? It was on the night 
of the tenth day that he had died. Was Mohana going to die ? 
Madhav found himself almost out of his mind, so great was 
his anxiety. Mohana’s tongue had turned an alarming blue- 
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black colour and the RjH*ciali8t wore an expression as if he was 
tryjjur to fathom something. All the si^^ns were there that 
the fever might be fatal and yet there was also a ray of hope. 
She had passed through th(‘ d(*Iiriou.s stage, and was now fully 
aware of ]>eo}>le around Iku-. In a very soft voice she called 
for Shashi's youngest sister Leebivati. The small girl was 
delighted that she was allowed into her favourite aunt’s room, 
and walked in, balancing herself carefully oji tij>toe, but her 
little ankle-bells tinkled none-the-ksss which made Shashi 
scold her and tell her to remove the noisy things. Mohana 
hoard this and begged Shashi not to scold Leelavati. Carried 
away with childish joy the small girl ran forward to Mohana 
and fell on her neck. 

“Mohana, Bal’Baban has gone to God’s home,” she blurt¬ 
ed out breathlessly. “Will God want you to go also ? I 
want to go with you," she said still clinging desperately 
with her little arms around Mohana’s nock. 

Shashi horrified at the tiny girl’s confession pulled her away 
and said softly, “Loelu, don’t tell Mohana about BarBabau." 

“I want grandfather. Where is Abba ? Wliere is grand¬ 
father, grandfather !" Mohana called desperately for Abba. 

The next moment the old man was in the room. Madhav 
and Shaslii stood by and wondered what the sick girl was 
going to Siiy. 

“Where is Bal’Baban, grandfather ? Why do you keep 
him from coming to see me ^ 'Where is he ?" she begged. 

Abba bent over her, gathering courage to speak the truth. 
He felt that Mohana was demanding not only the facts but 
also an explanation. How could her twin die when the 
grandfather, the infallible protection was present? How 
could the doctors have failed to save BarBabau, the most 
cherished and youngest of all his grandchildren ? How could 
they have failed to bring her back to him when he was dying ? 
Abba with his eyes dry, but his heart steeped in tears, stood 
before Mohana like a criminal pleading guilty. 

“Where is Bal'Baban, grandfather she asked again 
anxiously but with full faith in Abba. 

She looked at his trembling lips and weakly stanched 
out her hand to him. The old man who had controlled his 
sorrow until that moment sat down on the edge of Mohana’s 
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bed with pale tears in his tired grey eyes and answered in on© 
word,—‘‘Bead". 

Mohana looked from Madhav to Shashi, to Abba, then to 
Madhav and back again to Abba. Her lips wanted to speak, 
but her eyes wild with this udden grief as yet unfathomed, 
gazed from one to the other. But she had no strength 
either to cry or to speak. Stunned to a cold numbness 
vshe lay still looking at them. “Beadf' she asked once, and 
repeated the word in her mind. How dreadful it sounded ! 
The next minute the expression in her wild eyes had changed. 
Her anger against Fate left them. She lay still, her eyes 
fixed on the wall hung with family photographs. She looked 
at each photograph and then it seemed as if her mind travelled 
far away and she was completely unaware of the people around 
her. Madhav prayed that she should say something or ask 
questions, how and when Bal'Baban had died. She might 
ask what he had said, and whether he had asked for her. 
Anything but this suffocating silence. But no one spoke. 
Shashi unable to control her sobs left the room. Abba put 
his palm on Mohana’s forehead and grateful at heart that 
the fever at least had left her, wished her goodnight. Awwa 
came in with hot water and towels to prepare her for the night. 
Madhav wondered if Mohana would ask Awwa any questions. 
He waited, but no sign or word came from Mohana. 

He went close to her and whispered, “Speak to me, 
Mohana! Say something." 

She looked at him with eyes in which sorrow mingled 
with wonder, suspicion with despair. Her lips trembled but 
no words would come, 

“She is too weak to talk tonight, tomorrow she will 
feel better," Awwa said, making a sign for him to leave the 
room, as she was about to sponge her patient and change her 
bed-clothes. 

That night was the darkest Madhav ever spent. Even 
the stars seemed unwilling to grace the night with their bright¬ 
ness. He had made his bed on the roof terrace adjoining the 
guest room, but sleep eluded him. He did not want to re¬ 
member the details, incomplete as they were, that he had 
heard about Ba^Baban's death, especially as this was the 
tenth day of Mohana’s fever. But he had no control over his 
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memory and his virid imagination ran back to the day the boy 
had died. He imagined himself talking to BarSaban. He 
groped for details and as if on invitation from Madhav, 
Pantoba recently arrived from Nagpur came on the terrace, 
and said; “I knew you wouldn’t be able to sleep. I have 
come to tell you that she has passed the crisis she is all 
right now. Wliat a sl^ock to the poor girl! Awwa came to 
tell mo just now ihat Mohana was talking to her dead brother. 
She must have dreamt of him, I suppose.” 

Madhav sat up and said, “But I have just been talking to 
Bal'Babaii myself. 1 suppose it was in a dream.” 

Pantoba was surprised at the extent to which Madhav felt 
BarBaban’s death. “Twins are supposed to be ultra sensi¬ 
tive to each other you know,” he said. “Wliatever happens 
to the one affects the other intensely; you must be careful 
not to be morbid about this business. The most tragic thing 
has happened, and Abba is shaken to the roots. Nothing 
can undo what has happened. Now, to see Mohana happily 
married to you will be at least one of the fulfilments of all his 
years of labour. He is getting older every day. Let us hope 
Mohana gathers strength quickly enough and you don’t want 
to lose her as a wife, do you? The Jahagirdar has been 
pestering Abba that her marriage with you is wrong. Love- 
matches he says are unlucky. Now I teU you, marry her 
quickly, then you will both be safe.” 

These words of Pantoba’s sounded almost menacing to 
Madhav’s sensitive mind Of course, he wanted nothing more 
than his Mohana. And could he ever be grateful enough 
that God had spared her for him? But to think of marriage 
when she lay helplessly ill appeared almost criminal to him. 
He was afraid to think of her or to imagine her in his arms 
again. She was so fragile, so delicate that he felt he would 
break her if he touched her with his passionate arms. She 
seemed far away, hardly recognizing him. He lay still, wishing 
to ask Pantoba for details of Bai’Baban’s death, but he 
could not form the question. 

“It’s terribly close in my bedroom too,” said Pantoba 
and lay himself down at the end of the terrace. 

Madhav made no reply. His mind was preoccupied 
©specially with Mohana, the flower-like Mohana, the firefly 
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Mohana, the unapproachable Mohana. He looked at the sky. 
The morning star had appeared, bright in the darkness. He 
watched it steadily for a long time and then suddenly 
remembered how a student had praised Mohana’s beauty 
in the college magazine by calling her the morning star, in 
the heavens of the University. Whether at school or at college 
Mohana was always chosen as the b^uty queen and yet 
such publicity had never spoilt her modest bearing, her shy 
nature. 

“What is this terrible shock going to do to her already 
timid heart ?” Madhav asked himself. Tlien a new fear 
crept over him. Would Abba perhaps change his decision ? 
Would the Jahagirdar win ? And will Mohana perhaps be 
married to some one else instead of to himself ? He trembled 
and felt as if the night which was breathing warmly over 
Pantoba, had begun to chill him in mind as well as in limb. 
He imagined Mohana married and taken away from him. 
“Will 1 renrl open the skies to get her back if she were to be 
stolen by the blue heavens ” he asked himself. “But a 
married woman is like a star,” came the answering thought, 
“rather than like a flower. Any passer-by might try to enjoy 
the fragrance of the flower but he cannot reach to the skies 
to plu(;k the star.” These thoughts tortured him, taking 
Mohana further and further away from him in his imagination. 
He was restless but drowsy with morning sletip. A cloud 
floated over the star and it seemed to beckon to Madhav 
before it disappeared. He saw Mohana stretching out her 
arms to him, and then suddenly the cloud covered the star 
and he stood up on the terrace, nervous and trembling. 

“Can’t you sleep at all ?” asked Pantoba in a clear voice. 

“No, I can’t. But what about yourself?’ Madhav 
threw back the question. 

“To tell you the truth I am watching over you, while the 
family are taking turns to watch over Mohana. This has 
been the most critical night for her. No doubt the fever 
has gone but the symptoms right through were just like BaT 
Baban’s, you see ,and no one could tell what this tenth day 
was going to bring. We feel like the milkmaid who made sure 
to blow even on the cold butter-milk for safety because her 
tongue had been scalded by the hot milk,” he said. Hi^ 
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expression which Madhav could not see in the darkness was 
bitter. 

“But what is the idea of keeping watch over me 
anyway?” Madhav asked peevishly. 

“To keep you and the crusty old Jahagirdar out of each 
other’s way. He does not like you very much in connection 
with Mohana’s marriage and we don’t want any scenes at this 
juncture, at any rate not near her bed.” 

“I see, so if the Jahagirdar is watching over Mohana 
I must not go near her,” Madhav said, and feeling too restless 
to stay on the terrace he went down the stairs out into the 
temple courtyard where he walked about under the fragrant 
trees. 

The hakula and the champak tress vied with each other 
to show which sported the greater number of buds. And as 
light was breaking in the east the oleander blossomed with 
a promise of puce in the brighter sunlight to follow. 
The white and cerise jaswandi reminded Madhav of Mohana’s 
cheeks, milky and rose, the bower of the jui creeper looked 
like the decorated head of a bride with a net of flowers on her 
shining hair. Rows of wild Indian irises stood short, yet stub¬ 
born, like sturdy little sentinels saluting their early morning 
visitor with their multi-coloured petals. 

Madhav felt cooler and his head gratefully welcomed the 
breeze which played hide-and-seek among the flowering trees. 
But his heart was restless and his mind hot with anxiety for 
Mohana. What would the doctor’s verdict be ? There 
could be no relapse, surely! He could wait no longer. 
Walking through the archway towards the verandah-hall, he 
made for the staircase which led to the sick-room. 

“The fever has enervated her. She is very weak, finds 
it hard to say anything.” The doctor was talking to Abba at 
the door. “But just let her be, until she gathers strength; 
don’t make her talk. And not more than two visitors at a 
time.” The doctor left with some unimpressive looking medi¬ 
cine in a bottle about the size of a large clove in his hand. 

“Homaeopathy,” said Madhav to himself, and wondered 
why the family adhered to that unorthodox branch of medi¬ 
cine. Abba left Mohana’s room with the doctor and Madhav 
walked in softly. There sat the widow Rangi, crocheting a 
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garment for the image of the Divine Flute-Player for the 
annual ceremony to commemorate his wedding with the lady 
Tulsi, the fragrant and etemaly green plant, the destroyer 
of disease. 

Mohana lay silent in her bed. To Madhav her already 
long eyes seemed longer than her eyebrows. She looked at 
him as if from far away. Under the wltite shawl embroidered 
with blue silk lay the thin little girl, her breathing so soft that 
Madhav felt an intruder in that still atmosphere. 

“She hasn’t talked to anyone,” Rangi said to Madhav. 
‘‘Not a word has she spoken since yesterday. She only smiles 
a little when the young ones come to bring her flowers, but 
does not say a word even to them. The doctor says it’s 
weakness. But I am not so sure. I think the shock of Bal* 
Baban’s death has been too much for her. I say this because 
I know what happened to Vahini: she lost the use of her legs. 
God only knows when she is going to start walking again.” 
Rangi spoke slowly and softly. 

Ma^av looked at Mohana but she seemed as if she hardly 
recognized him. 

“Does she respond if you call out her name ?” he asked 
anxiously, 

“Only with great effort, that is, she only looks at me.” 

‘'Have you been with her all night ?” he asked again. 

“Yes, Awwa and myself, with Dada and Daji coming in at 
intervals. Abba walked about all night. He never slept.” 
Rangi explained. 

“Didn’t she even ask for water ?” 

“No. she only opens her mouth obediently every time I 
bring a spoon near her.” 

“Does she still keep looking at the photographs on the 
walls ?” 

“Awwa saw her staring at the ‘Five Pandavas', and 
took it down and brought it to her. “Now she’s happy to have 
it under her pillow; herself and Bal’Baban in riding clothes, 
they look so sweet.” 

Madhav looked towards the bed again. Mohana’s eyes 
were closed. He wondered if she had fallen asleep. Rangi 
seemed to catch his unasked question and said, “She goes 
off like that every hour or so. What goes on in her broken 
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heart, only the Master of the Universe knows. 

Rang! crocheted silently and Madhav watched Mohana’s 
peaceful expression. ‘Ts sheperhap sseeing her playfellow in 
her dream'” he wondered, and sitting down on a rough mat 
he asked Rangi about Bal’Baban’s illness. 

Rangi explained, “Well, it was all so sudden, you see I 
He was all ready to g« on his week’s tour with the volunteers 
canvassing for more members. He had a big plan up his 
sleeves to give Mohana a surprise by suddenly arriving at 
Wai with his party. When you left for Wai, he told Vahini 
that seeing you were away, he would take the children to 
the magic lantern show of Gandhiji’s March which was 
being shown secretly by your friend. He took even me to 
the place. 

“That evening, I remember, Vahini prepared all Bal’ 
Baban’s favourite dishes with potatoes and onions, because 
he wanted to take food supplies with him. 

‘‘The next day he left the wada with the volunteers, while 
we all stood and watched them. He looked so handsome: he 
was wearing all Bhayya’s Gandhi-clothes. And that white 
cap put on his short curly hair on one side of his head 1 Awwa 
said that he looked too lovely to belong to this world of foul¬ 
ness. Taller than any of his three brothers he looked a 
real man. He was laughing and teasing all the children. 
And Daji warned him not to get involved with the police 
or in any lathi charges or riots on his trip. 

“Well, hardly had a week passed when burning with 
fever the boy was driven into the wada. His friends told 
Abba that many were falling iQ with typhoid.” 

Madhav here asked Rangi whether Bal’Baban had caught 
the fever somewhere away fiom Poona. 

“Not very far. They were beyond, oh, some twenty- 
five miles from here. No doctor, no clean water, no vehicles, 
so his friends thought it wise to bring him home, and they 
brought him in a bullock-cart. 

“He had had six days’ fever in a little village, and three 
days’ in the wada. On the tenth day he was gone. All so 
sudden, so terribly sudden. 

“Then Bhayya was away on his Congress work. He was 
travelling and the news of Bal’Baban’s serious illness never 
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reached him. The wire telling about Bal’Baban’s death 
was a terrible shock to him. But he was held up because he 
was a Congressman and a suspicious character. They did not 
allow him to travel on the boat from Konkan to Bombay 
because there was a District Of icer on it, travelling in 
style with a large retinue, and Bhayya as a Congressman could 
expect no consideration. He thought^he’d wait for the next 
boat, but finding there was no hope of one immediately he 
look a friend's car and through the night travelled from Rat- 
nagiri to Kolhapur. From there to Satara and then to 
Poona he came rushing. 

“We kept BarBaban’s body for a whole night and a day, 
waiting for Bhayya, waiting for Mohana. In the end the 
cremation took place at dusk on the bank of the river Mutha. 
The wada street was packed with sorrowful mourners. Abba 
broken and bent with sorrow assisted in the carrying of the 
dear boy’s body down the stairs. Bal’Baban looked so beauti¬ 
ful, in the Gandhi-clothes even after death; we cremated him 
in his Gandhi-clothes.” Rangi came to a stop and wiped her 
eyes. 

“Tell me, was he unconscious or did he speak before he 
died 1” Madhav wanted to know. 

“He was very delirious the evening before his death. 
The whole night he kept on asking for Bhayya and Mohana. 
He talked about the scholarship, saying Mohana must work 
hard, then talked about canvassing for volunteers for the next 
struggle of the Congress. Then he embraced Dada as if he 
were afraid someone was pulling him away from all he loved. 
He held Abba’s hand and spoke into the grandfather’s ears, 
something I don't know what. We all stood around or were 
in and out of the bedroom, the whole night. The next day he 
could not breathe. A Bombay doctor kept giving him 
oxygen, but the poor boy was suffocated. He could not 
breathe at all. Vahini, and you know she was pregnant 
and ill, sat by his bed the whole day. She was so afraid for 
him. Lamptime that evening was the saddest in the wada. 
He was losing strength and his breathing was too heavy. 
But he was struggling to live. He threw his head from side 
to side trying to breathe, but the fever had scorched all the 
moisture in 1^ body. He fought for breath, but it was no 
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nse. About ten o’clock that night he passed away in 
Vahini’s arms. She fainted and was carried out. The 
poor lady, she gave birth to a premature son as you know. 
Mercifully the child died. It had no nails, no eyebrows and 
of course no hair.” 

“Was Lopamudra here that night ?” 

“Yes, but she oijly arrived after he died. Her train 
came in at ten thirty and she reached the wada only at eleven. 
And BarBaban’s Mahar friend Vithal from Bhau Patil’s 
hostel in Satara also arrived too late.” 

“And Suresh was here for the cremation ?” 

“Yes, he brought Lopamudra. What a shock it was to 
her ! She arrived on the station and finding no one from the 
family to meet them, her heart, already heavy, sank. And 
as they arrived at the M?oda, she saw the courtyard full of 
people, some whispering, some drying their tears. She made 
straight for the veranda-hall, Suresh making a way for her 
through ;the crowd. Poor Lopamudra Akka, I met her on 
the threshold of the middle courtyard, and took her upstairs 
to Abba’s bedroom. She just stood there at Bal’Baban’s 
bed and looked at the dead boy. It was the most heart¬ 
rending sight. Great-aunt Yamuna simply dazed with grief 
stood against the wall. In the light of the chandelier 
Abba looked so still under the white wrap which covered his 
head as he sat there on the tiger-skin in front of Bal’Baban’s 
bed, that great-aunt Yamuna became quite nervous and 
troubled about him. But of course the grandfather must have 
been deep in meditation. I think, praying for peace for the 
departed Bal’Baban.” Rangi herself was suddenly nervous. 

“How did Awwa take it all Madhav asked again. 

“Nobody wept as much as she.” Rangi took up the sad 
account again. “She said God had brought her so much 
sorrow when He took Mai away, but in the twins he had given 
her life again. ‘Bal’Baban de^ ! Oh, this will kill my little 
Mohanadevi. It will drive the joy of life out of her,’ that’s 
what she said. But Awwa is concerned about everyone. 
When Vahini’s baby died in the middle of the night she wrap¬ 
ped it up in a muslin cloth and called Bada and Pantoba to 
give the innocent infant a quick burial before Vahini demand¬ 
ed to see it.” Rangi look^ up piteously. 
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“Oh, Mr. Madhav, the wada has never known such tragedy 
as Bai’Baban’s death. It has affected every life, every heart. 
The children were bewildered and young Shashikala was 
trying to console them. It was so sad, Vahini being ill too; 
all the responsibility of the household has fallen on little 
Shashi and great-aunt Yamuna. But of course nothing 
ever goes wrong in the household # clock-work. If only 
Mohana could get well quickly now,” Rangi stopped before 
finishing the sentence and looked up at Madhav. He was 
looking at Mohana. 

“Awake he asked hopefully going near. She looked 
at him blankly, then smiled a faint ghost of her usual beautiful, 
innocent smile and closed her eyes again. “Still very sleepy,” 
he said brightly, hiding his nervous fears. 

But Rangi had come to expect this sudden waking and 
dropping off to sleep again of Mohana’s and continued her 
story. 

“Of course, I feel sorriest for Bhayya. All the agony of 
getting to Poona was for a desolate courtyard. He arrived 
only after the mourners had already reached the cremation 
ground and Abba had set fire to the funeral pyre of his cherish¬ 
ed grandson. Bhayya immediately hurried to the cremation 
ground, but the body of his beloved brother had already been 
consumed by the flames when he got -there. 1 saw him 
that night sitting on the edge of the fountain in the temple 
courtyard. For hours he sat there, alone. 

“Next day the grandfather and the three brothers sat 
on the-swinging-bench in Abba’s sitting-room watching Pan- 
toba collect all the dead boy’s clothes to pack them in Abba’s 
large mahogany box. Every little knick-knack of his was 
collected by the children to put in the box as well. But 
Dada told the little ones that Bal’Baban would love them 
to use his things. The large tool-box, his books, his gymnastic 
apparatus. Oh ! how the wada throbs with memories of this 
boy. How can Mohana be expected to get over it so soon ? 
Especially when she has been so ill ? Something has happen¬ 
ed to our wada^ Mr. Madhav. Awwa says the evil eyes of 
jealous people could not bear our happiness. In poverty 
and in riches we were happy. But now death has done this. 
Their evil eyes have hungered to see bad luck overcome 
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our household. Why otherwise should this quiet home be 
smitten by the police, by scandal, by illness, by sorrow and 
by deaths’ Rangi's eyes were full of tears. She crocheted 
faster to allay her heartache. 

Madhav looked at her bare forehead, a forehead devoid 
of the traditional hinkii mark, a widow’s forehead, and 
admired her love for t^e family of his sister. 

“Yes, Rangi, more police and more arrests are imminent, 
and you have enlisted yourself for trouble. I admire you,” 
said he, but his attention turned to Mohana again and he 
sighed to himself. “Oh, for how long God, for how long will 
she have to suffer this state of complete exhaustion ?” he 
appealed. 

As he left Mohana’s bedroom he saw little Leelavati 
corning up the stairs with Shashi, she was starting for 
school and wanted Mohana’s blessing. They were following 
Awwa who was bringing the patient’s lunch, a liquid in a stone 
bowl, wondering if she would perhaps speak today, word 
or a sentence, perhaps. 
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In the wada, the family were slowly recovering from 
the shock of BarBaban’s death. Mohana who had caused 
anxiety and concern to all and fear and despair to Madhav 
was now actually beginning to ait up i^ bed. She spoke only 
a few words to her visitors, but this was enough to fill Madhav 
with hope and he looked on with a smile and visited her every 
day when little Leelavati fetched him herself as a special 
privilege. But in spite of the spirit of health and relief 
which was beginning to spread in the wada again, I)ada and 
Daji noticed that a strange quietness had come over Abba. 
They decided that the fast moving political events and the 
inevitable repetition of pain and suffering were reasons enough 
for any sensitive mind to be afflicted with sorrow, and that 
that probably accounted for Abba’s abstraction. 

Both Nalini and Shashi complained to Vahini, who had 
recovered from her temporary paralysis, that in their school 
there was a rumour that Mohana had gone mad and that she 
was going to be sent to the mental asylum sooner or later. 
Vahini ignored the girls’ gossip, but great-aunt Yamuna as 
well as Awwa told her that women visiting temples asked 
with much concern after the mental patient. 

Vahini was naturally sensitive to any rumours about 
Mohana. She did not know how to stop the tongues of 
gossip. She spoke to Dada about it and to her amazement 
heard a story from him about Babasaheb’s coachman’s 
daughter who had tried to jump into the river after rurming 
away from her bed of con^ement. This girl had also con¬ 
tracted typhoid, and getting delirious run, out of the house 
with nobody to stop her, on the very day Bal’Baban had died. 

“People like to connect up morbid events and sorrowful 
ones. It provides food for their idle tongues, my dear wife. 
They’re now mixing up Mohana and this girl. But don’t 
worry. People are always interested in others and if they 
can’t get enough real information, they make up for it by 
filling in the gaps with pleasant gossip, you know.’’ Vahini 
felt a little better knowing the source of the gossip, but that 
did not stop Mohana from being a subject of discussion 
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outside the wada for weeks after her serious illness. 

People would stand in the streets watching the hired 
carriage as it ran through the wada gates on rubber wheels 
with the invalid Mohana being taken for a visit to the doctor 
or treatment at the masseur’s. 

“Another month and you will be strong again,” Madhav 
assured her as he and >^hashi helped her out of the coach one 
bright day, on to the wheel chair. 

t * 

“Please, Mohana, I have never told this to anyone, but 
now I can’t bear it any longer. I am being forced to marry 
that idiot. My father has said that if I refuse to marry this 
creature he has chosen, he is going to drive me out of the 
house. All my elder step-brothers side with him too. Why 
did he let me go to school ? Why wasn’t I married when I 
was twelve ? 1 wouldn’t have felt sorry for myself then. 
All this misery now because I have no looks and my face is 
pock marked,” sobbed Banni aged seventeen, a girl from Wai 
on a visit to the wada. 

“Don’t you want to tell Abba about it, Banni ?” Mohana 
advised, sure that no problem was insoluble to her grand¬ 
father. 

“Oh no 1” Banni cried in distress. “Never, never must it 
go to my father’s ears that I have complained. Every time I 
come to you to stay in the wada for weddings or thread- 
ceremonies he is difficult. He says you city people have 
strange ideas, and he likes to keep me away from you. He 
wouldn’t have allowed me to come this time if Nalini’s aunt 
hadn’t insisted on my visiting you. It is only because you 
have been very ill that he let me out of the house.” 

Banni had never known what it was to play with boys and 
girls of her own age. The only girl in a large old-fashioned 
household, she was guarded like a precious animal by the 
widows of the family, especially by a stern paternal aunt who 
had disliked poor Banni’s mother. 

“You are as ugly as your mother, and you have the same 
sulky temper. Your father is ready to give a large dowry, 
yet no one wants to marry your pock-marked face. Your 
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sins of the last incarnation are visiting us in our old age. 
We have no peace,” the aunt said scathingly when all the 
prospective wife-hunters had turned away from Banni, so 
pathetically plain. 

Her story brought tears to sick Mohana’s eyes. “Oh 
Banni, what can I do to help you 

“Nothing, Mohana. Only, now th^t I have told you I will 
feel better. He is so fat and he has a wife bedridden for years. 
His people are hiding it but I know she has leprosy. My 
class teacher has seen her. She says the lepers should be 
segregated, because they are spreading the disease by con¬ 
tact with healthy people and children. My teacher says that 
India has many lepers, well over a million and a quarter.” 
Banni shivered as she spoke. 

“Yes and as many beggers or more, Banni, And our 
country needs organizations and doctors and nurses. But the 
Government is never in favour of the Congress organizations. 
Oh Banni, if everybody were to be vaccinated right through 
the country, there would be no smallpox either. Then you 
wouldn’t have had these marks,” Mohana commiserated with 
Banni. 

“But I’d rather have smallpox. At least ray flesh is not 
being eaten by it. But, oh Mohana, what sliall I do if I 
catch leprosy ? You won’t want to see me then, would you ? 
And I have no friend in the world but you !” burst out the 
poor terrified girl. 

“Why don’t you tell your fears to your father ? Won’t 
he listen at all ?” asked Mohana again. 

“Oh no, he is under auntie’s thumb when he is at home. 
And this fat man as you know is auntie’s choice. Nobody is 
willing to give him a wife, I’m sure. And auntie has arranged 
to dispose of me this way. Why should anyone blame me 
if I should throw myself into a well ?” 

“Oh no, no Banni, you mustn’t talk like that. Great- 
aunt Yamuna says God has given us life, and we have no right 
to destroy it. But Banni, let us tell Abba about the leprosy at 
least.” 

“No, never, never must anyone know about it,” Banni 
repeated vehemently. “My fate has served me with what I 
deserve and I only hope God will take me away soon. Promise 
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you will never tell anyone what I have told you. Take an 
oath and say ‘never’.” 

Mohana looked at Banni, her pale face becoming still 
paler. She took the oath, adding that Banni must at least 
give her permission to tell Madhav about it one day. To 
Mohana there was no secret which she could bear to keep 
from Madhav. She was not even conscious of it, but the idea 
6f the “two in one and each in both” had taken root in her. 
Perhaps it was the example of Vahini and Dada, their lives 
linked with each other, body, mind and soul that had im¬ 
pressed itself on her sensitive nature. 

Banni’s stay at the wada came to an end and she left 
Mohana saying, “You must get well soon. Perhaps 1 might 
be allowed to come to your wedding if Abba makes a point of 
asking.” 

Banni left Mohana with her heart heavy, her mind full 
of fears and doubts for this friend. The children were all at 
school and the wada felt so quiet in the afternoon that she was 
restless. How many afternoons she lay there on her bed cry¬ 
ing secretly, trying to string together memories of Bal’Baban. 
Sometimes she detected herself actually listening for her twin’s 
voice in the courtyard. But tears were of no avail, and 
Madhav, so full of confidence and hope beckoned her on, 
towards life. 

“Even the Christmas holidays will be here, and 1 still 
an invalid! How can I go to Bombay to meet aunt 
Chandu and Fife she wondered. She stretched out a 
hand and took up Pride and Prejvdice, the novel she loved 
to read out aloud to herself. She opened it at the mark where 
she had left off previously and began to read. In between 
her reading she decided that she liked Elizabeth and that she 
always enjoyed the scenes which took place between her and 
Mr. Darcy. Then she mused over what Madhav had asked 
her. 

“You will never let yourself be married to anyone 
but me, even if a better man, a more eligible man should 
appear on the scene ?” he had questioned her anxiously when 
a barrister friend of Babasaheb was visiting the Jahagirdar. 
She remembered how she had mustered up enough courage 
to say “Never” and how, nervous lest the children should 
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hear it, she had tried to signal him with a look to stop talking 
to her. She smiled to herself to remember how every day 
during his visit he liked to bring Loelavati to her because with 
the small girl as a “chaperone’’ he managed to talk more freely 
to her, talk conducted all in riddles beyond innocent Leela- 
vati’s understanding. 

Mohana turned again to Pride aiid Prejudice, sitting 
against the soft cushion on the divan. She was so absorbed in 
her book that she failed to hear Madhav come iiito the room 
from the small balcony behind. Suddenly she hoard his voice 
reading aloud across her shoulder, “You are too generous 
to trifle with me.” He snatched the book from her hand and 
continued, “If your feelings are still what they were Iasi April 
tell me so at once. My allectiona and wishes are unchanged, 
but one word from you will silence me on this .subject for 
ever.” 

He smiled at her and returned the book. “Aunt Chandu 
has arrived,” he said, “and is coming up here in a few minutes, 
in fact any moment now. Let me look at you. Smile and just 
call me by name, once. Quick, say ‘Madhav.’ My life won’t 
be shortened if you called out my name, sweet Mohana. 
Don’t be superstitious, say ‘Madhav’. 1 don’t know how it 
sounds when you say it. Please, quickly.” His look 
caressed her, and he was elated as he spoke. 

But no sound came from her although her lips murmured 
the beloved name, and then her old shyness again overcame 
her and she hid her face in her palms. 

“Emancipated woman ! Look at her being shy of me !” 
he teased her and instantaneously cleared his throat as a 
warning that aunt Chandu and Anant were coming up the 
stairs to the room. 

“Deep in the study of novels, Mohanadevi ?” said aunt 
Chandu after the greetings were over. “Madhav, Anant is 
grumbling about his English syntax. It’s too much to 
expect these boys to know a foreign language so perfectly. 
In France they learn English merely as a second language and 
in England nobody is expected to speak fluently in French 
to get a hving, a job ! But here National Education is not 
respected or encouraged, so I suppose we must accept the 
hybrid system of learning imposed on us. Anant, my dear, 
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go and fetch your paper and let’s see where you failed exactly.’ * 

Anant, studying for his Matriculation, had great trouble 
with languages, especially with English, and never managed 
to pass in it. He was grateful for any help and disappeared 
as bidden to fetch his paper. 

Aunt Chandu, Mohana and Madhav chatted casually 
about one thing and another, but the conversation soon 
centred around curredt events. The year was drawing to a 
close and the political news in the country was too disturbing 
to be ignored. 
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The Simon Comrnirtsion of 1929 with itn recommendations 
for the extension of the principle of communal electorates, 
had furthered the policy of‘Divide and Rule.’ The proposal 
for the separation of Burma from India, further restrictions 
imposed on the Provincial authority oT the North-West Fron¬ 
tier, and the strengthening of the Central Imperial (Jovernment 
were a few of the most manifest results of Government action 
at that time. Then the first Round Table Conference was 
called, on which India was farcically rojiresciited by princes 
and landlords while (Tandhiji and other leaders w^ere held in 
prison. On his eventual release Gandhiji called off Civil Dis¬ 
obedience to discuss the new constitution on condition that 
an amnesty wwe granted to the 23,000 Civil Disobedience 
prisoners. The Meerut prisoners were still in gaol too and 
w'ere not forgotten b}’ the nation. In and out of prison, th(* 
National leaders maintained the struggle undaunted by 
apparimt failure and frustration, 

Tlie Mahatma, ever willing and ready for a compromise 
but unflinching in his adherence to his fundamental prin¬ 
ciples, accepted the invitation to the second Round Table 
Confereni‘e. And whereas the first Round Table Conference 
had aroused hardly any inU^rest in India, the eyes of tlie 
whole nation were on this second one because Mahatma 
Gandhi was representing the Congress. 

In Britain, however, the minds of enlightened men and 
w'omen were distracted by events in India. It was obvious 
to anyone with average intelligence that while parleys were 
being conducted between the representatives of the Congre.ss 
and Government during this period of truce, both parties 
were preparing for battle on a still bigger scale, the Govern¬ 
ment for more repression and a stricter imposition of police 
regulations, the Nationalists for more widespread non-violent 
Civil Disobedience. 

There was evidence enough of the first. Repressive 
ordinances were being promulgated in Bengal where the 
terrorists were supposed to be the target aimed at by the 
Gkivemment. This however was a blind. 
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The North-West Frontier Province with Redshirts follow 
ing their Gandhi-like leader, Abdul Ghaftar Khan, had proved 
a menace to British rule. Their affiliation with tin* ( ongress 
sealed their fate, and the repression of that province began. 
The demand for independence in the Frontier Gandhi’s public 
speech threatened the very foundation of foreign rule, and his 
refusal to attend the (Commissioner’s Durbar caused anger 
and chagrin. 

In the United Provinces where the struggle was mixed 
up with a clash between landlords and peasants the Govern¬ 
ment naturally supported the rent-receivers. Bad crops and 
falling agricultural prices had already led to an acute situa¬ 
tion in the province and the peasants had urged the Congress to 
start a no-tax campaign. As, in spite of the conditions of 
the truce. Government officials had begun to collect land reve¬ 
nues, the Congress on the Ktth of November issued instruc¬ 
tions to the peasants not to pay any rent or revenue. To 
this powerful gesture by the CongrcvSS, the United Provinces 
Government ri'taliated by refusing to discuss the revision of 
rents and taxes, and negotiations between the two parties 
broke down. 

In the second week of December the U. P. Emergency 
Powers Ordinance wa.s promulgated which gave the Govern¬ 
ment powers to restrict people's movements, take jiossession 
of buildings, control transport. The press was penalized and 
heavily censored; in some places it was an offence even to 
mention the names of persons who had been arrested. 

Gandhiji was expected back in India in the last week of 
December, but even before his return the arrest of prominent 
Congressmen in the heavily repressed provinces took place. 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Tasadduq {Sherwani, Jawaharlal 
Nehru and others were already locked up when Bombay 
gave a tumultuous welcome to the Mahatma. The people, 
offended, were furious at the renewed attack of the Govern¬ 
ment on their meagre liberties; inured as they were to lathi 
charges and beatings in their struggle, they nevertheless 
welcomed Gandhiji hopefully. 

But their hopes were shortlived. Many who had taken 
prominent part in the earlier struggle, and others who had 
worked for unity in the country, were not given time or oppor- 
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tuiiity to make personal plans or arrangements before they 
were arrested and clapped into prison as a safeguard. Quickly 
and ruthlessly people %vere rounded up, heavily fined, Home 
on nuTe siispieion, and the tines were extracted by force if 
not })aid iinm(‘diately. 

All institutions which were sus]vected of even sympa¬ 
thizing with the national struggle were iinmedlately outlaw’ed. 
Warnings were given that anyone helping or associating with 
the satyagrahis would be heavily jninishcd. 

Bitterly criticized by many of his followers Chiudhiji 
arrived back in India from the second Hound Tahh* Conference 
to find the country in a ferment. Still piepared to w^ork towards 
a comjiromise, he sought an interview with the new Viceroy, 
Lord Willingdon, But the Viceroy’s plans were made and 
the trap for the satyagrahis already set. The ('tmgiess had 
to bear the brunt of yet more stringent liiu's, yet more 
quickly and easily applied batons, whips and lathis. 

Gandhiji returned to find himself faced with new ordi¬ 
nances everywhere: there was the Bengal Oniinanee, the 
Frontier Ordinance, the V. 1*. Ordinance, ordinances which 
covered every walk of life, and harassed and intimidated (he 
public. The Mahatma’s efforts to meet the Viceroy aiul dis¬ 
cuss and compromise, WTre rewarded by his arrest within six 
days of his arrival in Ind’a from London, the' Imperial Capital. 

Satyagraliis found that not only they themseh os but also 
their families were subject to suspicion and had to live under 
a shadow’ of constant fear. ThettwTawasno exception to the 
many home.s so affected. Bhayya, who was haidly hack 
from Hanvel after the provincial Congress session, was 
arrested following the arrests of the provincial president and 
his immediate colleagues. 

It was the first time that the family in the wada witnessexi 
the arrest of a Congressman, and the children cried almost 
as heartbrokenly as they had cried at Bal’Baban’s death. 

Abba sat in the verandah-hall, and watched Bhayya 
being marched out of the wad-a portals. He imagined that he 
saw Bal’Baban’s eyes watching his big brother across the court¬ 
yard and out and away under guard. The old man was deep 
in Ills memories and his thoughts were brought back to the 
present by Mohana’s sobs. 
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“Bal’Baban wanted to follow Bhayya everywhere, Abba. 
Why did God take him awayT’ She wept as .she sat down at 
bis feet, and put her head on his knees, Abba could not 
speak. But Vahini came to the rescue and led Mohana, still 
weak from her long illne.ss, back to her bed. 

“Only you arc left to him now, Mohana,” she spoke 
gently to her sister-indaw. “He prepared and guided Bhayya 
and BarBaban for the life they chose, and now both of them 
are beyond his care. And 1 think that he will not be truly 
happy unless he knows that you too have chosen your path,” 
There were tears in Vahini’s eyes. “He is very old,” she 
went on, “and he has grown so silent. You must let him 
know, Mohana, that you will not follow a path which will 
load to destruction. It seems as if he has liv^ed in this world 
all these years since you were born, to guard against evil, 
and to guide you.” 

“And just before Bal’Babaii and 1 were born,” Mohana 
cried helples.sly, “ho wanted to go on his last pilgrimage to 
Kailas. I know he wanted to go then, he wanted to go so 
very badly.” 

“He will still got there one day. Why not^f It is his 
wish, he is sure to get d,” Vahini comforted Mohana. ‘‘Why, 
you would never have known him if he had gone to Kailas 
just after you were born. God cares for us, human beings, 
here on earth. Ho comes to live with us to show us the path 
through the turmoil of this imperfect world. He comes in 
the guise of human beings. Every person has something 
special to offer to others, this is what Abba has taught me by 
his life. God sends wise people as guides to keep us on the 
right path. Abba is our guide, Mohana, and if he has not yet 
managed to free himself from this world’s cares, it is because 
he still has to teach you and me and all those who know him, 
something. He wants us to know about the glory of that 
place where the blue lotus grows, and not to fear the road of 
sacrifice and toil that leads to it. Bhayya has followed the 
Mahatma’s path. You chose yours with conviction and 
understanding. Don't be uncertain like your Dada. He has 
suffered most because of that drawback in his character,” 
said Vahini whose love and affection for her husband never 
blinded her to his faults. 
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“Daji doesn’t believe in people’s veneration of Gandhiji,” 
Mohana interrupted, “and Nalini’s friend Ramaehandra 
jirotehts against Gandhiji. He says that Gandhiji is respon¬ 
sible for keeping the country backward, that he is a tool of the 
mill-owners, and would rather see the rich richer than the poor 
protected. Ramaehandra says that he will see to it that Nalini 
stops beina influenced by the soft, spineless philosophy of the 
man in the loin-cloth.” Mohana was relieved to be able to 
unburden her heart to gentle Vahini. 

Vahini for her part knew well enough that her knowledge 
of the current opposing id(*ologiea was inadequate, yet tradi¬ 
tion was strong and urged her to hold firmly on to Abba’s 
convictions. “Sincerity, sacrifice and kindness would go a 
long w’ay, Mohana,” she assured her ailing sister-in-law. Then 
Vahini turned to mundane matters. 

“Mohana, your Dada has lost heavily in his business ; 
Bhayva’s share of the property in Chinchgao and the house 
has been confiscated by the Government long ago. Daji 
IS the only one left to earn for the family again. Tan you 
imagine Abba’s sorrow today when it has been mad(‘ known 
to him that his owm brother, his owm flesh and blood, the 
Jahagirdar, has demanded that either the money he has spent 
on this family of ours should be paid back or the wnda be 
legally banded over to him T’ Vahini’s eyes were dark with 
despair. 

“'And yet Abba is still full of affection for great-uncle,” 
Mohana said wfith an uncertain exjiression on her face. 

“Won’t you keep on loving your brothers and sisters, 
w’hatever they did and however bad they were? Shall I 
ever \vant to desert Madhav however bad he may appear to 
the world? Mohana, blood is a strange thing. Affection 
and attachment are profound phenomena. The world lives by 
these, and it all starts with a young Mohana and a young 
Madhav. It is their responsibility to keep the world strong 
and going. Do you remember the song T used to sing to you 
all when vou were little children? I learnt it from great-aunt 
Yamuna: 

“The strong seed is pregnant with a pure seedling ; 

And only the seedling that is clean and strong does bear 

A healthy and unsullied plant. 
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The plant again must needs be clean and strong 
iVnd healthy and unsullied 
1 o bear fruit full of sweet perfection. 

A chaste b(xly, a pure mind and a healthy womb 
Bring forth 

A human seedling, spotless and unsullied. 

Oh let not vigo and foul decay 
Touch body, mind or soul.” 

Vahini ended her recitation and for a little while neither 
spoke. 

“Do you think,” Mohana broke the silence, “do you think 
that Abba knew BarBaban was going to die T’ 

“Perhaps,” Vahini said. 

“Great-uncle said that Babasaheb knew that there was 
going to be a death in our family, and that Abba came, not 
for the wedding celebrations, nor because of Nalini's accident, 
but for the cremation of the dead. ” In her weakness ]\lohana s 
sorrow overw helmed her and helpless tears trickled dowm her 
face. 

“If he knew that it was going to happen and knew' how 
powerless he was to stop it, can we even imagine how much 
greater his sorrow must have been? What grief he must have 
felt when we W'cre going on as usual! Do not let Babasaheb 
and great-uncle darken your life with fears and suspicions. 
Everything they give tongue to, creates an unholy mess. 
Let us keep out of their way, even though they are intimately 
linked up with our home. If Abba says marry Madhav, do 
not be afraid to do so. I want you to marry him, not be¬ 
cause he is my brother, but because you tw^o seem to be made 
for and to w^aiit each other. Of course, if uncanny fears 
assail your mind, don’t force yourself to marry him until 
you have overcome them.” Vahini’s w'ords were sincere and 
true, but Mohana hardly took them in. 

“Will Dada be imprisoned because of the debts he has 
contracted 1” she asked, anxious and preoccupied with arrests 
and the police. 

“Suresh’s father has promised to stand security for him,” 
Vahini said, “but we have to be prepared even for the im¬ 
prisonment of Shashi’s father.” ^^ide in Bhayya’s political 
arrest battled in Vahini's mind with the prospect of the dis- 
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grace of Pada’s possible arrest for debt. A sigh escaped her. 

There was no answer from Mohana and Vahini sat iii 
silence by her bed. The sick girl’s eyelids dropi)ed, and when 
Vahini saw that she had drifted into a peaceful sleep, she 
quietly got up and went to the kitchen. 


“The offensive has begun anew%” Dada said, “and the 
w^hole country is involved.” 

But the people courting imprisonment proved legion. Camp 
prisons and emergency prisons WTre hastily erected, but even 
so the Government was still short of accoiumodaiiou for all 
the offenders. A w^ay out of the difficulty had t/O be found, 
and was found by turning the wiiole country into a prison. 
No home, no school or college, no shop, no market-place w'as 
free from the terror of the police. 

But there was no terror for those who openly denounced 
the Congress, nor for those who obeyed the authorities, nor 
for those who behaved like good boys and girls keeping them¬ 
selves uncontaramated by the fever of independence. No 
terror for them, but on the contrary protection by the police. 

When the Congress leaders were rounded up, lesser known 
men and women took their places, and as more and more 
arrests were made, secret methods were devised for carrying 
on Congress activities. In spite of the ban on public meetings, 
people gathered together to observe important dates and 
anniversaries. There were a Gandhi Day, a Motilal Day, a 
Frontier Day, a Martyrs’ Day, a National Flag Day and many 
more. Public meetings and processions were held even 
though it was knowm that lathi charges w^ould break them up, 
and even though the local authorities were empowered to 
impose and collect heavy fines, individual and collective. 
Parents and guardians of young persons under the age of 
sixteen, were held liable to pay foes imposed on their wards 
or to be sent to prison in their stead. 

No one could feel secure, for even personal property 
could be confiscated on suspicion, and householders could be 
ejected from their dwellings if it pleased the authorities to do 
so. 
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And the family in Poona were now faced with just such 
a fear, the cause of the trouble being Nalini aged fifteen. 
Aunt Chandu had just come to Poona from Bombay as she 
wished to see Vahini. She had hardly arrived when Shashi 
brought the news that Nalini had disappeared from the school 
hostel. And Shashi added that she herself was in disgrace 
with the principal bccawse she had taken part in the shouting 
of Vande Mataram—l salute thee, Motherland ’—after even¬ 
ing prayers in the hostel. 

It appeared that Nalini had led a group of girls who 
had picketed at all the classrooms, and had then planned to 
hoist the Indian National Flag from the hostel balcony. 
The principal had told Nalini either to apologize publicly to 
the whole school for behaving like a rebel, or to vTite out an 
apology a thousand times, the result to be hung on to the 
blackboard at prayers the next day. That very night Nalini 
disappeared from the hostel. 

Abba and Daji, taking Chandu with them, immediately 
travelled to Bombay hoping to trace Nalini’s whereabouts 
among the volunteer corps there. But they were unsuccessful 
and decided to go back to Poona. Daji, however, went alone, 
for Abba had news that Suresh had been arrested and that 
Lopamudra had received a serious head injury in a lathi 
charge, and consequently he changed his plans and went to 
Nagpur instead, taking Pantoba with him. 

“Nalini will be there w’here thousands of boys and girls 
have gone to court imprisonment for their convictions. Let 
her follow her own light, and do not force her back into the 
hostel against her will,” he had counselled Daji as his train 
steamed out from the platform. 

Back in Poona, Daji was in time to witness a scene in 
the verandah-hall unique in the memories alike of young and 
old in the family. The police had threatened the wada. 

“It is only because of the officer’s friendship with Baba- 
saheb and his great respect for me,” the Jahagirdar was 
saying, “that he has decided to be lenient with this house¬ 
hold ! For our sakes, for our sakes only ! Tell me, is there 
one member of this household who has not incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the authorities ? Dada is in debt and should be 
in prison. Daji has leanings towards the doctrine of Socialism. 
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Bhayya is in prison as a Congressman. And now not only 
Suresh and Lopamudra, but even their daughter Nalini 
behaves in such a way as to ask for imprisonment.” The 
Jahagirdar pulled his lips back over his teeth. 

“Yes,” he continued, “yes, and she is below sixteen and 
therefore a liability on me ! It’s ray money, my money that 
will have to pay the fines. Do you hear me, all of you?” he 
shouted. 

“Do you know, l)ad«i, that it is only because of my 
respected name that your arrest has been postponed ? Suresii 
is in prison, and his father is a suspected man, he cannot 
stand you security,” he ended with a sneer. 

“Then you will have to stand it, great-uncle,” Daji said 
unexpectedly wdth quiet emphasis. 

“What!” the Jahagirdar spluttered, “You ? So . . . so . . . 
even you, yes even you ! So j^ou are brothers of the same 
flesh after all....and you will defend your brother against 
me !” 

“Will you not rise to the occasion, great-uncle ?” Daji 
pleaded, “Say yes. Your financial position is good enough 
to satisfy the debtors with a word, and you can even satisfy 
the police. Do it for Abba’s sake. He will be happy to know 
that you have been a true brother to him.” 

“Aha!” the Jahagirdar rejoined, “so now you beg. 
Well, are you all prepared to disown the cause that Bhayya 
has embraced ? Are you all ready to live according to my 
guidance and according to my way of thinking ? In my house 
there will be no room for fads like khaddar clothes or Gandhi 
caps. And as for allowing Untouchables into the temple! 
Away with all rebels. Aw'ay with all foolish ideas. Aw^ay 
with dirty Untouchables and Muslims I Now, all of you, are 
you ready to obey me and only me ?” 

“No ! Never !” shouted Dada. 

“Then get out of the wad'i before the sun sets! Do 
you hear me ? You will leave this house before sunset. 
Shameless creature that you are, you are not even able to 
earn enough for your wife and children. I am their guardian. 
Get out if you want them to be fed and clothed in this house !” 
The Jahagirdar’s voice rose to a scream. 

“My wife and the children leave with me. They will 
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not eat the bread of insults. The}^ go before sunset with 
me !” Dada’s eyes were angry. 

“Dada, don’t be rash,” intervened Daji. 

“Let him ... let him_let us see if he has any courage,” 

the Jahagirdar egged Dada on. 

“Dada, please for Vahini’s sake and for the children’s, 
don’t be rash,” Daji r« pea ted nervously. 

“Let him speak, Daji, let him. Let us see who wins,” 
the Jahagirdar laughed. 

Vahini, who had been standing at the door to the veran¬ 
dah-hall, listening to the quarrel without a w’ord, now stepped 
forward, and in a quiet voice decided the issue. 

“I go with him to whom I am wed. The little children 
will go with us, the big ones will stay in their hostels. There 
is no need for bitter words nor for challenging tones. Great- 
aunt Yamuna will stay with 8hanta at the hospital-, she is 
needed tliere. W^e leave by tonight’s train for Bombay. 
Daji, please telegraph at once to Chandu.” When Vahini 
finished speaking, she went back into the house. 

It was lamp-time that evening when Awwa began bring¬ 
ing out trunks and boxes ready packed into the front court 
yard. Soon the tongas arrived and the bewildered children 
scrambled in beside the luggage. Dada helped Vahini in 
and they drove away from their home leaving the old nanny 
with tears streammg down her face. Standing at the foot 
of the steps alone, Shashi refused to be consoled and hated 
the thought that she had to go back to the hostel the next day. 
And the nanny sobbed and sniffed like a broken-hearted little 
girl. 
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‘'So the beautiful Mohana in detinitely going to marry 
Madhav. And who and what is MadhavT’ the Prince of 
Khindaghat asked with narrowed eyes. 

‘'Ah, Madhav!” Babasaheb prepared to enjoy himself. 
“Well, Madhav is a brilliant young lecturer in a college and an 
onlooker at the political scene in India. His main interest, 
however, lies in—er—one person, namely Mohana. For your 
information, Your Highness, 1 can say that he is going to marry 
her and she is going to continue her University education. 
The poor fellow has waited long, but at last Lady Luck is 
smiling on him, and in spite of all our troubles and political 
upheavals he revels in the prospect of a home with Mohana.” 
Babasaheb paused to light a cigarette. He looked from om* 
to the other of his audience, and saw that he had their entire 
attention. 

“His first passion therefore is the exclusive Mohana,” 
he laughed and continued. “His second is his lecturership. 
What enjoyment he finds in communicating his knowknlge, 
such as it is, to receptive youth so susceptible to the words 
of a professor on a classroom platform ! Books on politics he 
keeps as his private hobby, a bedtime pleasure when he reads 
what he daren’t read openly. Books which are banned in 
India—and every book which exposes or criticises the Govern¬ 
ment is always banned—books smuggled into the country, 
books stolen from the police, books describing Briti.sh aims, 
hopes and achievements for the Indian Empire, books des¬ 
cribing British gains, all these he reads voraciously. But, 
of course, my friends, never can the young lover drop asleep 
without murmuring a lullaby to his future bride Slohana, 
whom he imaginatively calls the Firefly.” 

Babasaheb’s cynical description of Madhav in answer 
to Khindaghat’s question was calculated more to annoy Miss 
Creeper No. 1 than anything else. He felt piqued that the 
pretty Premlata had finally refused to marry her old acquain¬ 
tance, the amateur photographer. 

The Creeper, for her part, had assumed an attitude of 
bored politeness while Babasaheb was recounting Madhav’s 
4r)9 
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progress, but she found it difficult to hide her interest in the 
mention of Mohana. 

“It has now been quite definitely decided,” Babasaheb 
was saying as he offered the Rrince a light for his cigarette, 
“yes, quite definitely decided that Mohana is coming to 
Bombay for her Intermediate. The First Year Exam, will 
now soon be over, and ishe will surely be lucky enough to win 
the Sanskrit prize.” He looked at Creeper No. 1 and winked, 
“The beauty prize winners in Bombay will now have to look 
to their laurels ! What a blow for them, what a blow !” 
he laughed. 

Creeper No. 1 however made no response to his raillery, 
giving her attention instead to the Prince who was offering 
her a light sherry. “Drink to my health, fair lady, after all it 
is my birthday !” 

“Under the very noses of the picketers. Your Highness ? 
The sherry, 1 mean, not your birthday !” Babasaheb jested 
and laughed. 

“But 1 congratulate you,” he went on. “Thank heaven 
for this nectar. As long as the sense of taste is alive in India 
anyhow, there is no fear that the country will go dry.” 

“Yes, Y'^our Highness, it was wonderful of you to obtain 
this delicious drink for us in spite of the picketers. If only 
the hooligans would stay picketing the drinking booths, but 
they’re actually even in front of the spirit shops.” Baba¬ 
saheb went on talking, trying to get some reaction from 
Creeper No. 1. 

But she, languid and graceful as ever, while still listening 
to the conversation, gazed idly out of the window on one of 
Bombay’s busy streets burning in the heat of the sticky day. 
It was the same street in which Nalini had faced the police 
on the occasion 6f a National demonstration. Babasaheb 
remembered that Creeper No. 1 had watched from a balcony 
and had seen the fury of the lathis. 

“Of course Mohana hasn’t got the reckless courage of 
her militant niece,” he said looking sideways at Creeper No. 1. 
“But I must give her her due, and must say that she at 
least did not allow her elders to force her mind away from 
her desired object. That needs courage, I am sure. And 
what is more, there are certain people who do not possess 
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even that much of courage !” His biting words were designed 
to hurt the pretty Premalata, Creeper No. 1, for had she not 
refused again and again to marry him only because o’’ the 
ad vice of her parents ? He turned to the Prince: “Your 
Highness, however mad these Nationalists are they do seem 
to breed and inspire courage . . 

“Are you still talking about the ‘brave Nalini How 
boring 1” yawned Prince Gundii of Khindaghat, and leaned 
over to pour Creeper No. 1 another sherry, 

“But Y^our Highness,” protested Babasalieb, “anyone 
who witnessed the scene in which Nalini ])layed such an heroic 
part will have to admit that the girl has pluck." 

“Why don’t you sing the ballad, Babasaheb, tin* ballad 
that described the non-violent resistance of the flag-bear(‘rs 
and the non-ceasing beatings of the police ! That should 
satisfy all the Congress hangers-on,” laughed Khindaghat. 

Creeper No. 1 missed the sarcasm in the Prince’s words, 
and suddenly making up her mind that he must hear her voice', 
she broke into song and sang the popular ballad : 

Quick ! Your sister ! 

She’s being beaten by the fierce police. 

Their lathis rain on those 
Who hold the flag aloft. 

Your sister, quick ! And yours and yours— 

Like warriors they fall. 

The leader in the long procession held the flag. 

The sergeant in the shining boots, the flail; 

He wielded it, she fell. 

Come quick, and carry her somewhere to shelter. 

There where the roads cross it all happened, 

From where the platform could be seen 
Erected for the hoisting of the flag. 

And boys and girls rushed barefoot from their homes. 
And ran towards that crowded place 
Where Congress volunteers walked on like statues; 
Flags in their hands—the National Flag— 

And on their lips the chant of victory 
For motherland and the Mahatma. 
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The uniformed police 

Strong arm of India’s British master, 

Charge India’s sons and daughters— 

The lathis spare no heads, no faces, 

And crack on ribs and wrists. 

On naked and on thin-clad backs. 

I' 

Red is the colour, red that flows 

Like kunku, liquid kuvku, on their clothes ; 

The Indian flag is stained with Indian blood 
Drawn by the lathis under Union Jack. 

The Satyagrahis faint and fall 

But others surge and take their place— 

In India there are many Indians. 

'‘Hold fast! Hold fast!” 

It was a schoolgirl’s shout 
When she perceived the leader fall. 

She vanished in the multitude 
But in the moment after. 

Like some charmed being she appeared again 
And caught the falling flag from numbing hands, 

With dextrous balance keeping up the flag 
Assaulted and attacked by “Might is Right”. 

The leader still unconscious, still lay there— 

And through the swishing wilderness of lathi blows 
Accompanied by calls for more police 
On shrill commanding whistles, 

A wave of boys and girls rushed and surrounded 
The victim whom they quickly carried 
Away to safety. 

And now the stretcher-bearers had arrived 

And worked with speed and haste 

To save the fallen ones from being trampled. 

Once more they charge, the grim police 
And thickest fall the blows 

Upon the vanguard, there the new leader holds the flag. 
And then for all to see 
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In the clear light of the tropic sun 
The violent beating with ferocious strength 
Upon the non-resistant, undefended head 
Of that same girl who snatched the flag from falling 
hands, 

Caused her to fall, her victory cry died on her lips. 

Her mother saw and all went blSck before her— 

Was it the shock ? 

Or did she share her daughter’s fate ? 

Slowly the blood that flows from lathi wounds 
Turns dry and hard and dark. 

The Creeper stopped as she came to the end of the song 
and Prince Gundu of Khindaghat clapped his hands in 
applause. 

“What a sweet voice you have, my dear,” he congratu¬ 
lated. “But what a melodramatic theme for a song !” 

“Ah, but it’s popular. Your Highness,” Babasaheb mock¬ 
ed. *’Our sweet Premlata will sing any song as long as it is 
popular, whether it be about blood and dust or about love and 
lasses !” 
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Shanta, the widowed mother of Anant, who had for long 
been ill in the ivada, had died in hospital, and great-aunt 
Yamuna who had gone to be with her in the hospital when 
Dada and Vahini left^the wada with the children, was desolate 
and unhappy. The eldest lady in the family, she had come 
back to the wada where she longed to hear the sound of child¬ 
ren’s voices and the patter of their running feet. But alas, 
the wada was silent and felt deserted, for even Shashi had 
gone to her parents’ new abode in a Bombay suburb after 
her examination; Nalini was still in prison, and Mohana was 
the only girl in the large house now' ruled by the Jahagir- 
dar according to his will. 

And now Mohana was leaving too. Abba had sent a 
message advising her that she should go to college in 
Bombay and not in Poonfi, seeing that her home was with 
Dada and Vahini. The message had added that this should 
be her course until she married Madhav. Madhav himself 
had been upset by this news as he would find Poona, and espe¬ 
cially the college, lonely without her. He wrote Mohana a 
etter, the very first she had ever received from him, and which 
she read and re-read and carried under her bodice against 
her heart day and night. 

Awwa was asked to stay in the wad^. to look after Daji 
who had been ailing for months with malaria; great-aunt 
Yamuna had made up her mind to go with Mohana to Bom¬ 
bay and no appeals of the Jahagirdar could move her from 
this decision. 

For days and W'eeks Awwa was occupied with Mohana’s 
packing. Every time she sat down to fold a sari of a bodice, 
she sh^ helpless tears. “Even you must leave me now in my 
old age,” she cried, 

“Wait, just wait until Madhav and I are married. He 
will let you stay with us,” Mohana wanted to say to Awwa. 
But her tongue had not yet become as bold as her heart. 
How could she speak aloud about Madhav ? A would be 
bride, how could she cross the boundary of modesty and make 
public her innermost thoughts ? 
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“My life has dragged on for too long, but I must be 
patient, I suppose. 1 want to see you married, I want to 
see at least your first child before I die,” wailed Awwa. 

Mohana wished she could do something to comfort 
AwT\^a. She could find no consoling words to speak to her, 
but instead found her heart heaving and throbbing with 
longing for Madhav of whom she was constantly thinking. 
Her heartache merged into a reverie as she began to remember 
faintly her journey back from Wathar. He had wiped her 
tears with his handkerchief, and then he had kissed her. The 
sweet memory was now unbearable to her. She felt choked 
with pain and wanted to cry. 

“Why are you so quiet V she suddenly heard Awwa say. 
“Are you feeling as sad as your old nanny then V* 

“Yes,” said Mohana and blushed at her coward heart for 
telling a lie. But how could she tell anyone in the world what 
secret thoughts played havoc in her timid mind, thoughts 
about sweet memories of Madhav ? Suddenly she said she 
was going up to her childhood's “treasure cupboard” under 
the staircase to collect some knick-knacks to be packed and 
so left Awwa, But soon she found herself sitting on her bod 
dreaming, longing to hear Madhav’s voice, yearning to touch 
him with her trembling hands, to let him kiss her until he 
drove her very heart out of her aching breast. Then she 
chided herself for having read too many novels and love 
stories during the holidays. 

When she was called downstairs for dinner she felt 
guilty that her longing for Madhav had made her almost 
casual at the sorrow of parting from the nanny. Mohana felt 
as if she were unfaithful to the love the old nanny showered 
on her, but somehow at this moment, it seemed she could 
hardly keep her mind and her feelings on the nanny, the wada 
or the family. It was Madhav, and Madhav alone that 
mattered. 

“Where has my love for the children and for Vahini gone V* 
she asked herself. She did not mind leaving the imm, but 
neither did she feel the old joy at the thought of soon join¬ 
ing Vahini and the children. She wanted Madhav and she 
knew she was being taken away from him. Already slim, 
she was now losing even more weight. Thinking of Madhav, 
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dreaming of Madhav, she began to be troubled about the 
state of her mind. 

“No one must think that I am beginning to look like 
those love-sick heroines in the Sanskrit epics!” She shook 
her head as she looked at her pale face in the large mirror. 
“I must try to get back some of my health in Bombay before 
I see him again,” she warned herself. 

* * * * 

“Isn’t the new girl, Mohana, simply beautiful! The lustre 
in her face, the quality of her rose-petal skin, her aristocratic 
features, all point out that she simply must be a princess, or 
very near it anyway.” Radhika, a rich girl, was sycophan- 
tically enthusiastic about the new arrival in the women- 
students’ hostel in Bombay. 

It was supper time when Dada and Vahini left Mohana 
to settle down in her new abode. She was feeling rather 
forlorn. She was shown to her room by the Christian matron, 
and was just beginning to unpack her trunk, when the supper 
gong rang, the signal for a score of students to assemble in 
the dining room. 

“Where is Sita Mary,” asked Radhika, “I have potato 
and curd fritters for her, my mother’s special dish for Sita 
Mary.” 

“She’s still at prayers, but will be here in a minute. 
I hope we’re going to taste some of it,” said Roshan a Parsi 
girl. 

Mohana’s seat was at the end of the row and next to her 
sat a Muslim girl, called Zubeda, in north-Indian clothes, 
the traditional salwar and khamis, wide silk trousers, long 
silk jumper and wide scarf to cover head and shoulders, all 
in pleasantly matching colours. Mohana, rather nervous 
to face so many Bombay girls all at once, was even quieter 
than usual. The largest group among the students were 
the freshers. Then there were the Intermediate students 
Mohana thought she would mix with. There was only 
one girl in the Junior B.A., a widow from an oil-seller caste, 
and three studying in the Senior B.A. Apparently Zubeda 
was a great ftfvourite with the warden, an Englishwoman 
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unusually friendly with the girls and most concerned about 
their comfort. 

A cook from the Untouchable community prepared food 
with meat and fish for the non-Brahmin girls, and a Brahmin 
woman cooked vegetarian dishes for the vegetarian Hindus. 
The Muslim Zubeda and the Parsi Roshan liked the vegetarian 
food as well as the non-vegetarian, ancl so made the best of 
both worlds. 

Mohana had learned most of the names of her new 
fellow-students but still had to wait to see w'ho Sita 
Mary was. “A peculiar name, Sita Mary, probably a Hindu 
girl who has become a Christian,” she thought. She had 
heard stories in Poona of impoverished Hindus, who, finding 
that Christians obtained scholarships and teaching jmsts 
easily in missionary schools and colleges, had had themselves 
baptized. She was eager to see what sort of giil Sita Mary 
was. The meal was almost half over and yet this Sita Mary 
had not appeared. Mohana wanted to ask why only Sita 
Mary from the Intermediate Class went to prayers, but before 
she could speak, in walked a dark girl. Later she found out 
that the prayers were sung to Christ only and therefore neither 
the Muslims with Mohamed as their prophet, nor the Parsis 
with the Avesta as their sacred scripture, nor the Hindus 
with millions of deities as their guardians, could find a corner 
for their respective prayers in the Christian chapel. After all 
it was a missionary college and a missionary hostel, not a 
Brahmo-Samaj hall where everyone is free to pray. Mohana, 
accustomed to attend prayers in the family temple of the 
Divine Flute-Player, or in Vahini’s small shrine, had to eat 
her first evening meal at the hostel without having sung the 
praises of the Almighty, She felt uncomfortable the first 
few days but thereafter a coloured photograph of the Divine 
Flute-Player came to decorate a shelf in her room, giving 
comfort to her uneasy mind. 

Madhav on coming to Bombay called at the hostel 
several times but she could only receive the notes and 
messages left by him as she was told by the matron that 
visitors were allowed only once a week. And a long week 
it would be, she sighed to herself. She had a single room all 
to herself and she could not sleep. She told herself that 
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it was because she missed the familiar voices of the wada. 
She spent night after night in dreaming of the family and of 
Madhav. She was determined not to cry, but again and 
again she woke up in the night to feel her 05^68 burning and 
wet with tears. 

One morning at breakfast she heard Sit a Mary say to 
Roshan, “Let’s ask her.” Mohana wondered if the story of 
the farce of her postponed marriage had reached them, or 
had they perhaps heard some gossip of the quarrel between 
Bada and the Jahagirdar ? 

“Is Madhavji related to you V' Roshan asked. 

“He is my Vahini’s brother,” Mohana said, colouring 
violently. 

“So you are engaged to him then,” said Sita Mary, as if 
pleased at something she had already guessed 

“Don’t confront her so suddenly like that,” said Roshan 
sympathetically. 

Sita Mary changed the subject. 

“Roshan and I want to know if you would like to share 
a room with either of us. The large room in the corner is 
empty and Matron will give it to us if we ask for it. Then 
she can have our single rooms for the B.A. students who 
don’t want to share rooms with anyone,*’ Sita Mary ex¬ 
plained enthusiastically. 

“But Matron won’t allow throe to go into one room,” 
interrupted Roshan. 

“That means you want Mohana to share with you,” 
scolded Sita Mary in feigned anger. 

Zubeda who was sitting quietly next to Mohana sug¬ 
gested, “Mine is a double room and I am alone in it, and it 
is just next to Roshan's. So we four could live in those 
two rooms aide by side.” ^ 

“HuiTay ! Let’s get going at once,” said Roshan hap^nly 
and before starting for cofioge the four girls visited the Matron 
to ask for the special favour, Mohana was pleased suddenly 
to find friends, more so as it was her first day at her new col¬ 
lege, and she had feared that she was going to feel lost in the 
cosmopolitan student world of Bombay. 

Together the four of them walked to their classroom 
every morning and together they came back to the hostel. 
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They were already being named “the quadrangle", Mohana, 
Sita Mary, Roshan and Zubeda. The rest of the hostel looked 
at them with affection, but sometimes with amusement. 
There was Radhika the attractive girl from the North, who had 
taken a great liking to Mohana and wished to be included in 
the group, but nobody in the whole of the hostel really cared 
for her. 

"She is so proud of her looks and her accomplishments 
that she alw'ays considers herself something special. Mohana, 
we don’t want her, and she doesn’t like us either. She doesn’t 
like girls very much, she -prefers to go about with boys, but 
that is not possible in Bombay," Sita Mary laughed. 

"Ye's, she’s alw^ays boasting about how she had a dozen 
boy friends in England !" Roshan pouted. 

"Has she been to England then ?" Mohana was curious. 

"Yes, her father had a job over there, so she stayed 
there for three years. She is always boasting about every- 
fliing English." Sita Mary sounded disapproving. 

"And Mohana, don’t let her deceive you. She looks 
so helpless but she is a selfish girl," said Roshan looking at 
Zubeda for confirmation. 

"Zubeda won’t tell anything against anyone," Sita 
Mary said irritably. 

"Bo you know what she did to Zubeda ? She was 
introduced by Zubeda to all her friends. And then all these 
friends always included Radhika everywhere. They invited 
her to theatres, to parties, to teas. Out of Zubeda's introciuc- 
tions she then carved snug corners for herself. She has met 
every one of Zubeda’s acquaintances, but has she ever invited 
Zub^a to meet any of her friends ? And the funniest thing 
is that all her friends are just as selfish as herself, they have 
parties but Zubeda is never invited. But all Zub^’s friends 
invite Radhika always. Everybody wants to be kind to her 
because her parents are away in Ceylon." 

"And she thinks that her looks and her personality force 
people to like her. She thinks the world of her own charm !" 
Sita Mary said with scorn. 

"Zubeda looked after her when she was ill, like a sister, 
and did everything for her. But when Zubeda was ill what 
did we see ? Radhika used to talk such a lot about Zubeda's 
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illness, but not one day did she stay indoors. Always she 
had an appointment with a friend to go to the theatre or to 
dinner ! Please, Mohaua, don't let us include her in our group. 
She keeps herself aloof when it suits her but pretends to be 
all friendly with us when sho w'ants our company,” Roshan 
sounded quite definite. 

Zul>edH, her hazjjl eyes mild, her pale face calm and 
understanding, sat quietly crocheting a doyley to be used as a 
cover for their water bowl. Mohana wondered why she was 
always quiet. She would smile and appear to be one of the 
four to outsiders, but never conti'ibuted to any argument 
aarainst any one. Mohana began to love her. She wondered 
if Zubeda was sad at heart about something. 

The two double rooms were decorated by the four girls, 
Sita Mary taking the lead in buying curtains and table cloths, 
vases and bowls, and mats for the floor. Mohana accompanied 
her to out-of-the-way shops. She was rather uneiisy in the 
beginning about shopping. In Poona the only shop she had 
ever visited alone was that of the college stationers. How 
independent Sita Mary and Roshan appeared to her. She 
admired them and became great friends with them, but 
Zubeda she loved and wanted to protect. 

an * * * 

Continuity bears fruit. The cultivation of ages cannot 
be ignored, should not be wasted. The time had now come 
when even the fragile woman from the sheltered home could 
tear off her delicate veil of sweet helplessness and join hands 
with her battling menfolk. “Whenever there is darkness 

, r. ‘ ‘The inspiration of the scriptures animated the 

men and women and even the children of India. From 
whatever platform they could preach, they preached a bold 
bid for freedom* and untold sacrifices for the liberation of the 
country, and unfathomable suffering for this priceless liberty 
follow^. From whatever stand they could they worked, 
action becoming one continuous prayer for self-rule> a gigantic 
threat to the armed forces of the cynical rulers. Another all- 
India effort was being made to root out a hundred and sixty 
years of oppressing rule, of suppressing policy, of tormenting 
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hunger, of choking thirst for justice and liberty. Days, 
weeks and months passed, the movement gathering mo¬ 
mentum. 

The student world kept abreast with the news and w.-is 
deeply shaken by the unjust ordinances of the Goverament. 
The agitation spread to the four corners of the land. Mohana 
studied hard but her mind was restlesi, for she saw and heard 
how boys and girls, women and children bade farewell to com¬ 
fort and safety and openly picketed drinking b(x>ths, shops 
selling British cloth, Government schools and official buildings. 
They conducted prociwsions in protest against the arrests 
of tlie Congress leaders. 

“Face the lathi and keep the struggle clean and non¬ 
violent," preached fearless women clad in khaddar saris. 

Professional prostitutes cast off their jewels and gold, 
and wearing saffron-coloured saris rallied round the Congress 
volunteers. Little children dressed in their handspun 
khaddar with their Gandhi caps tiltcxl on their shining black 
hair formed the “monkey battalions". Anxiously waiting 
India, helpless India, all India seemed to pour out into the 
streets and lanes, and settle in the temples and courtyards 
and in the market-places, all prepared to strike. Mothers 
with tears in their eyes, but tears of pride and joy, saw their 
little ones go forward, sacred kunku paste decorating their 
foreheads to symbolize good fortune in the hour of trial— 
saw the children run into the fray, happy to hold high their 
green, white and orange flags. 

And for every national, every patriotic demonstration, 
individually or collectively, the Government had an answer 
ready. India, already beggared of freedom, had her bondage 
increased still further. 

No day passed without news of some violent treatment 
inflicted by the police on Congressmen. To the girls in the 
hostel it was like suffering the indignities and torments them¬ 
selves. But Zubeda was suddenly faced with a personal 
tragedy when she received the news of her sister's death. 

“Please don't, Zubeda, please don't cry. You haven't 
eaten even a moutMul. I won't eat either, if you refuse food." 
Mohana sat on the edge of her friend’s bed trying to console 
her. 
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Zubeda’s oldest sister had died of T.B. and the doctors 
had passed a verdict on the children of that whole family as 
being consumptive. 

“The purdah system is responsible for this evil among 
your race/' the warden had said harshly one day long before 
Zubeda's sister had died. 

“What about all liho non-purdah girls of our Presidency, 
girls of eighteen and nineteen, why do they get consumption ?“ 
Roshan had asked promptly in an accusing tone. 

“It’s up to you i)eople to set up health clinics. After 
all, the British Government can’t do everything for you, “the 
warden had spoken iu annoyance. 

“When hardly three per cent of the national revenue is 
ear-marked for health services under the British rule in 
India, there can bo no health clinics. The only answer is 
that we want self-rule,’’ Roshan said recklessly. 

Now Zubeda’s sister was dead, and Zubeda was crying. 

“It cost my brother-in-law a fortune lo keep my sister 
m a sanatorium,” she wept. “He had no money of his own, 
but borrowed it all for her sake. To restore her health no¬ 
thing was spared. Now we have lost her 1 She has died 
leaving all those little children of hers motherless,” Zubeda 
sobbed between words. Mohaiia tried to comfort her. 

At this moment Roshan and Sita Mary shouted from 
below calling their two friends to come down for their meal, 
but getting no reply, they ran upstairs to see what was the 
matter. They were shocked by Zubeda’s news. Sita Mary 
gave her friend all the sympathy sh? was capable of, but 
having no one in the world whom she could call a blood rela¬ 
tion she felt unable to fathom her friend’s sorrow. As she 
leaned on the edge of Zubeda’s bed beside Mohana, she had a 
fleeting thought, “Will these friends cry for me as Zubeda 
does for her sister ? It must be wonderful to have a sister of 
your own.” 

To Roshan, however, the whole affair of the death of 
Zubeda's sister seemed a gross waste. “Many more of us wiU 
die young, if we go on being dependent upon the British Go¬ 
vernment to look after the health of the nation. Look how 
many women die in child-birth and what a dreadful percentage 
of child mortality exists in our country !” she said. 
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“Please Roshan, lot’s take Zuboda to the Hanging Gard¬ 
ens, but she must eat something first,” Mohana put in tactfully 
to stop Roshan’s flow of indignation which jarred on Zubeda. 

“Yes, an outing in the cool breeze is wliat she not^ds just 
now,” said Sita Mary nervously, and ran down the stairs to 
get the porter to fetch them a victoria. 

That night Roshan could not slee|^. 

“It’s not good enough to collect money and (?ook food 
for our slum children,” she stormed. “Wo have to collect 
enough money to get them periodically examined by a doctor. 
Those little girls are the very ones who will catch T.B. when 
they start work in the factories,” she shouted. 

“Please Roshan, I am so sleepy. Yes, I think wo must 
start clinics as they have in the West, to examine people and 
teach them not to get diseases,” yawned Sita Mary. 

“No use talking about clinics in the plural, Sita Mary, 
if w^e can start one it will he an achievement. No doctor is 
going to work free for it, and we have no money to pay our 
doctors. It’s the duty of the Government to see that there 
are enough doctors and nurses and enough clinics for such a 
large population as ours.” Roshan was speaking vehemently 
while Sita Mary’s labored “Yes” terminated the conversation 
as she fell asleep, leaving Roshan to fume alone against the 
British Government. 

“Oh, how long must this drudgery go on ? How long are 
we to be in the mire of slavery?” she groaned as she brought 
out a notebook, her ‘scrap-book' as she called it. Her eyes 
fell on the chapter she had entitled “Miserable India”. It was 
a long passage written in free verse by herself, and beside 
it was a chart. Everything naturally good in India was 
shown in white, while the misery brought about by the mis¬ 
rule of the conquerors was mark^ black. • Black predominat¬ 
ed on Roshan’s map. 

She turned a page and came upon some verse she had 
scribbled there: 

Oh ragged little beggar with solemn eyes, 

Dumb with a question unrealized, 

You are my brother 
And you are my sister. 
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You are India. 

How can 1 oat my moal in peace 
When you are huni^ry ^ 

With great protruding stomach 
And spindly limbs that dangle 
Like scarecrow posts 
At frightening jmnatural angle, 

You gaze across the s^as 
Unknowing 

At little English children 

In knitted suits and bonriets 

Gurgling content in balloon-tied prams— 

Fat little blue-eyed children 
Of lords, yes, and of chimney sweeps 
Fed on milk and fed on fruit. 

They are 

Your conquerors and master’s ! 

Little brother, little sister, 

India, my India, 

They are 

The holders of your purse-strings. 

Little brother, little sister, 

There are millions of you— 

Can 1 digest my fniit 
And can I drink my milk 
In peace 

When you are hungry^ ? 

“Ob, what soft sentimental stuff when they' are battening 
and fattening on us ! How can I commit such words to paper 
when they have no power to undo the wrong ?” Roshan’s 
tone indicated her disgust at her own sentimental writing 
and she slammed the book shut irritably. 

“Verses won't help," she said between her teeth, and 
put out the light. And then Roshan's thoughts were of her 
dearest friend, the man she was in love with. “A prisoner 
in Meerut! Will he ever come out ?“ 

The “Meerut trial" had gone on for years and no one 
knew for how long it would still drag on. fc)8han lay awake. 
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Houndod day and night, her friend had led a miserable life 
as a Communist. He had told her such a great deal about 
Russia. She was fascinated by the accounts of the Rovolin 
tion, and greatly impressed by the idea of Capital btang 
controlled by the j>eoplo and for the people, rather than by a 
few individuals for their own profit. She knew it was fatal 
to be seen studying anything about jLussia, but late in the 
night she would start reading forbidden works, books usually 
very dilapidated because they had been through so many 
hands secretly and hidden in so many unusual places to 
escape the vigilant eyes of the police. 

Neither Mohana nor Sita Mary nor Zubeda could have 
guessed that Roshan read books on Marx and Lenin, and that 
those boolts were wrapped in tissue paper like saris and 
blouses in the trunk with her clothes in the box-room. 

Marxism seemed to challenge all political philosophies, 
but Roshan was as yet unversed in that doctrine. The vast 
majority of the nation followed Mahatma Gandhi, but the 
youth was getting restless and as for the masses, they re¬ 
mained enmeshed in poverty, clutched by hunger. 

“W^iither India ?" Roshan cried, and at last fell asleep. 
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In the Minorities’ Committee of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference Mahatma Gandhi had said, ‘*I would far rather 
that Hinduism died than that Untouohability lived,” 

These words assumed a fresh significance when after 
months of heart-searc?iing and anguish in prison and spas¬ 
modic deliberations with the Viceroy, he set himself to “fast 
unto death” if untoucliability were perpetuated by the 
Hindus and by the Government by artificially separating 
the depressed classe^s from the Hindu body with separate elec¬ 
torates, and thus still further entrenched. 

“What I want, what I am living for, and what I should 
delight in dying for, is the eradication of Untouchahility root 
and branch. I want there a living Pact w^hose life-giving 
effect should be felt not in the distant tomorrow^ but today, 
and therefore that Pact should be sealed by an all-India 
demonstration of ‘Touchables’ and Untouchables meeting 
together, not by way of a theatrical show% but in a real bro¬ 
therly embrace. It is in order to achieve this, the dream 
of my life for the past fifty years, that I have entered the 
fiery gates. Therefore, for me, the abolition of separate 
electorates would be the beginning. 

“My life I count of no consequence. One hundred 
lives given for this noble cause w’ould, in my opinion, be 
poor penance done by Hindus for the atrocious wrongs they 
have heaped upon men and women of their own faith. I 
therefore would urge them not to sw'erve an inch from the 
path of strictest justice. My fast I want to throw in the 
scale of justice. And if it wakes up caste Hindus from their 
slumber, and if they are roused to a sense of their duty, it 

will have served its purpose. 

“Fasting, for light and for penance, is a hoary institu¬ 
tion. It can be observed commonly in Christianity and 
Islam, while Hinduism is replete with instances of fasting 

for purification.Love compels, it does not coerce 

-V ’ • I believe that if Untouchahility is really rooted 

out, it will not only purge Hinduism of a terrible blot, but 
its repercussions will be world-wide. My fight against 
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Untoiichability is a fight against tho impure in humanity..,. 

It was the eve of tlie fast which began on the 20th of 
September 1932, nearly six years after the famous Mahar 
Satyagraha at the lake Chandar in Mahad. People who 
admired the virile Amhedkar, leader of that Satyagraha, 
remembered his words which had shaken the Brahmins. 
“Burn the Manusmriti'' he had protested, “it is as vile as 
the British Penal Code." So those who knew the sincere^ 
struggle of the oppressed always rallied round the sup¬ 
porters of that struggle, whichever the form it assumed. 
No explanations or justifications could lessen tho immense 
mixiety of the nation who dreaded as a terrible calamity 
the loss of their leader now bent upon a last “unto death". 
One all-important fact emerged, that tho life of tho non¬ 
violent resister must be saved at all costs. Not only did 
India focus her eyes on the scsene of the self-imposed trial, 
but the w'orld at large looked on with intent interest. 

In Britain prayers were offered for Gandhiji's life. In 
the East End of London, the people who had boon his hosts 
during the Round Table Conference held an all-night vigil of 
prayer for his safety, while friends of India struggled to 
intervene and to prevent any further occurrence which might 
endanger his life. The reconciliation group held meetings 
right through the fast, and C.F. Andrews and others threw 
in their weight to rouse public opinion to the gravity of the 
situation. 

In India the day of the commencement of Gandhiji's 
fast was marked by fasting and prayer as a wave of self- 
imposed acts of purification swept homes, schools and colleges. 
Mohana and her friends in the hostel were no exception, but 
Rosban, even though she submitted to the discipline of 
fasting, was rebellious about prayers. 

“Prayers are nonsense!" she declared. “Of course we 
can't blame him for his belief, but really, have you ever heard 
of anybody going about the business of gaining independence 
in this fashion ? First it was non-violence in thought, word 
and deed, and now suddenly this fantastic method of gaining 
a point by losing a life. Really Mohana, I can’t see how 
people like your grandfather and brother understand such a 
make-up.” Rosban's speech which had begun so vigorously 
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ended rather vkiudy as her fasting was by now bringing on a 
violent headache. 

“Does Madhav believe m fasting Sita Mary asked 
Mohana casually, “Ask her if he believes in Gandhiji's philo¬ 
sophy at all," said Roshan as she tried to ignore her headache. 

“Does he ?" Sita Mary persisted. 

“No," came a decj^sive answer from Mohana. 

“Please don't set her worrying over that question, 
Sita Mary. They have already had a difference of opinion 
about it," Zubeda whispered from w'here she lay on a rush mat 
with a pile of books for a pillow. 

The girls chatted and dozed alternately while they faith¬ 
fully fasted for the period they had decided on. 

* Ha * t 

Hardly had Zubeda got over the grief of her sistei’'s 
death when she received the nows that her mother had died 
in Africa. Her father, a merchant, had without delay sent 
his two youngest children back to India with the family ser- 
vant.^ The baby girl barely six months old was given in charge 
of an aunt, but the servant had brought to Zubeda the little 
boy, who could not speak any Indian language but kept on 
calling for his father in some strange African tongue and 
weeping helplessly, 

“I am to take him to my other aunt, but Mohana, my 
heart breaks to look at his innocent face," Zubeda cried. 
“He clings to me. See how he trusts me. I can't bear the 
thought of parting from him, but I can’t understand a word 
of what he says." 

“Is he asleep ? I haven’t seen him yet. What does 
Matron say ? Won't she let him stay with us in our room 
until he gets used to India Mohana asked eagerly. 

“Let the little mite stay here in the hostel ?" Sita 
Mary said. “Neither the warden nor Matron would like 
that idea. But do let us try to persuade them. He is so 
sweet I Oh Mohana, you nuist oome and see him, he is sleep¬ 
ing on your bed," She was excited about the small boy. 

“I miss our little Leelavati. She loves to sleep with me, 
whenever I am home," Mohana said, and then, “Zubeda, 
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please don't cry. Are you thinking of your mother 

Zubeda said nothing but Sita Mary butted in. 

‘‘I don't even know who my mother was. But 1 am told 
that she was a Hindu lady wlio died in a famine, and that 1 
was picked up by Missionary people and brought up as a 
Christian. I will do anyt-hing for Christ, but 1 don't like to 
believe as many Christians do that we^havo got to help the 
British Government. Why should we, when they are making 
our Christ-like Gandhiji suffer ? If 1 didn’t hav(‘ to dejauid 
upon Mission protection, 1 would join the (Congress movement. 
What is the use of learning at (‘ollegc when so many are 
being imprisoned ^ 1 wish I had family protection as 
you have." 

“Sita Mary, you promised not to becoini) sad about that. 
Why do you break the promise nowC' said Mohana, always 
afraid that the warden, who kept a guardian’s strict eye on 
all Sita Mary’s movements, might hear her and think her un¬ 
grateful. But Sita Mary's interest now centred roimd 
Zubeda's little brother. 

The holidays would soon be over and the boy was still 
at the hostel. The four girls who had, together with a few 
others, stayed on at the hostel through the holidays to study 
for their examinations, felt that they would miss the little boy 
very much when he went to stay with Zubeda’s aunt. The 
warden suggested that ho should be sent to the adjoining 
Missionary orphanage where he would be cared for very well 
and Zubeda would be near and able to see him every evening. 
But nobody else liked the idea. 

“Don't, Zubeda. If you don’t want him to be a Christian, 
don’t put him in a Christian orphanage," Roshan said 
decisively. 

“Weil, my hands are certainly full," Zubeda's aunt who 
had come to see them said. “Three of my own children are 
down with measles and the baby turns scarlet every few 
minutes with whooping cough. But all the same let me take 
him with me. You haven't seen our new bouse, but it is 
bigger and so I shall manage. My husband has actually 
managed to engage his friend’s chauffeur too, so I will send the 
car for the boy tomorrow." 

“Oh, not tomorrow, aunt! Don’t take him away so 
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soon. After all the Christmas holidays aren’t over yet, and 
he’s beginning to get used to us now. He likes me to bathe 
him,” Sita Mary pleaded. 

“When did you say he was going ?” Mob ana asked. 

“Tomorrow evening will be very convenient,” the aunt 
said again. “If you like all of you can come with Zubeda 
when she brings him. ^ Perhaps 5 'ou will have dinner with me 
and my husband. We shall all have dinner together before 
you return,” she invited pressingly. 

“Yes, but Mohana is a Poona Brahmin. She’s a vegeta¬ 
rian and hasn’t even gone out to eat at Roshan's home yet,” 
Sita Mary teased. 

“But she will come with small Sikandarkhan, I think ?’ 
the aunt smiled. 

Zubeda merely looked at Jdohana, the invitation in her 
hazel eyes unmistakable. There was no escape for Mohana, 
and she fervently hoped she would not have to eat meat or 
fish. Of course she could always ask for bananas and milk 
instead of a cooked meal, she thought gratefully. 

)|c * 

Dressed in north-Indian clothes with a pair of red 
and golden slippers on his feet, small Sikaiidar looked like a 
Moghul Emperor in miniature. The warden was enchanted 
with this little man, and took several snapshots of him, 
some by himself and some with his “four sisters”. While they 
were waiting for the car to arrive, the small child clung to 
Mohana, and Zubeda looking at her brother found how 
strangely much he resembled the girl from Poona. The same 
features, the same oval face, the same ivorj^-coloured skin, the 
main difference being in little Sikandar’s eyes, for they were 
broTO like two large topazes. For the first time Zubeda felt 
a real interest in her ancestry. The fact that her mother was 
a Muslim from the Deccan suddenly came home to her very 
clearly, and she studied Mohana’s face next to small Sikandar's 
more closely. He stayed secure in the arms of the Poona 
girl, as contentedly as a child with its mother. 

At last the car arrived and to Mohana’s surprise and 
delight, Mr. Joshi's faithful old servant Yusuf stepped out 
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of it. 

“The future mistress of our master’s home he gasped 
and bowed down. “The master is coming to Bombay, I hoar,’* 
he blurted out as he recovered himself. 

“Oh Mohana, do you know him V Sita Mary could 
hardly wait till she got into the car. 

“He was Mr. Joshi's driver," sai^ Mohana feelingly. 

“Junior Mr. Joshi’s f' questioned Sita Mary, her eye¬ 
brows arching. 

“No, the late senior Mr. Joshi’s," Mohana explained. 

“Oh, I see ! Hasn’t Junior Mr. Joshi got a car ?" Roshan 
pursued the subject to watch Mohana’s face changing. 

“No, only a bicycle," Mohana answered, her eyes half 
closed with amusement. 

Zubeda who knew everything about her dearest Mohana's 
romance, sat sphinx-like. The other two knew a great deal, 
but not as much as Zubeda for it was only to Zubeda that 
Mohana had read extracts from Madhav’s letters. 

The car raced through the streets, the girls’ saris and 
Zubeda’s scarf blowing in the wind, their hair looking like 
black silk escaping from plaited skeins and tickling their 
faces. Sikandar sat content on Mohana’s knee. At last 
they arrived and another surprise was waiting for Mohana. 
Zubeda's aunt's new house was the house that had belonged to 
aunt Chandu situated in the same compound as the bungalow 
owned by Sir Narayan. Mohana knew the family were away 
on holiday and was relieved at the thought. Together with 
her fellow-guests she followed her hostess into the house, and 
entered upon her first experience of Muslim hospitality, 

Back in the hostel that night, she lay on her b^ and 
reviewed the unusual adventure oi having b^n entertained in 
a Muslim home, a home shunned by Hindus of all castes. 
Why should Muslims be treated so badly ? In prison Gandhiji 
had recently tried to break down the barriers between 
the Untouchables and the caste Hindus, by his famcms fast 
oi twenty-one days. Why had every effort failed to bring 
about friendly feelings also between the Hindus and Muslims ? 
There was no difference alter all between Zubeda and herself. 
Bhe decided that it was but natural that the Muslims should 
resent being treated like outcasts by their own countrymen 
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in the country they call their own motherland. Moharia 
was determined now to protect Zubeda if any Hindu should 
criticize her. Radhika's attitude towards the Muslims was 
always condescending. Although they were non-vegetarian 
Hindus, eating fish and even meat, Radhika and her family 
never dined at the same table with a Muslim, even in their 
own home. 

“It's all right if it's a white man,” Sita Mary had said 
to her once. “Then you will cook even beef for his dinner, 
and your table is blessed if he graces your party. He is not 
an Untouchable ! Of course, I understand you have to keep 
in with the white man. Fight your own kind and bring out¬ 
siders to settle your quarrels." 

Mohana remembered Sita Mary's biting words to Radhika, 
and for her they took on a fresh meaning. She thought again 
of the familiar Aesop’s fable about the two cats and the 
monkey. The Muslims and Hindus were like the two cats 
fighting over the cream, and the monkey, pretending to be the 
arbitrator, ate u}) all the cream himself. Her thoughts tra¬ 
velled on at random. Yes, the political news was very dis¬ 
turbing, but at least the hostel was quiet and peaceful and, if 
it depended on her, would be even more so, in spite of the 
bitterness and hatred outside. She had sworn herself against 
the caste system. 

As a little girl she had hated Bombay, but now she 
felt at home there. How different the great city felt now. 
Here she woke up every morning to the somid of the sea in the 
distance and from her bed she could see the green foliage of 
the mango trees in the hostel compound. Parrots in emerald 
flocks shot across the blue sky between the trees. The thud 
of a coconut falling on the grassy turf of the cherished hostel 
garden would give her half-awakened mind a mild shock. 
Bombay was not bad after all! 

It was a Sunday morning. The warden had already taken 
Sita Mary and the Matron and the other Christian students 
to church. Mohana rose and dressed, and in a few minutes 
there was a knock on the door. It was old Shiva, the hostel 
gardener. He had decided to give her the fresh coconut newly 
fallen from the tree. 

“I want you ‘four* to have it,** he said. “It has hardly 
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formed a tough back for itself yet. It's milky just like so^ 
cream and the water will be as sweet as the nectar of the gods/ 
He left in a hurry to avoid the warden who would come back 
from C’hurch soon. 

*‘How typically Bombay all this is,” Mohana mi»id to 
herself. ‘'My Vahini’s Bombay. The Bombay I disliked, but 
which 1 have now grown to love. An^ he will be here today,” 
she added happily. 

Mohana finished dressing and picked up the previous 
evening’s flower coronet from the bedside table to see if it 
was still fresh enough to wear again, when the alarm clock 
which always went wrong shattered the peace in the room. 
At the other end of the room Zubeda turned on her bed and 
put out her hand automatically, but cflicountaring no alarm 
clock to quieten fetched back the hand and went to sltn^p 
again. Her bedside toble was packed with books, study 
books. The girls had stayed in the hostel to study and study 
hard, but little Sikandar had taken most of their time. So 
they decided to work hard during week-ends to try and 
make up for lost time. Zubeda hoped to road late into the 
night, but ever>^ night it was the same: the moment her head 
touched the pillow she dropped asleep, the pile of books 
staring mildly at her calm face the whole night through. 

Mohana who had stretched out to still the alarm, was 
as yet most unwilling to start the day, for everything was 
so peaceful in spite of the distant noise of traffic, But 
her mind was wide awake. So much had happened since 
she had left Poona, and as the events passed in procession 
before her mind's eye, she paused every now and again to 
contemplate a particular happening. She stepped out on to 
the balcony. 

“The Jahagirdar lives in that vast house all by himself. 
Indeed he must be like a vicious ghost, selfish and greedy, 
the neighbours had said. 

“It was kind of the husband of Madhav's aunt Chandu to 
stand security for Dada and to give him a job. Why, the 
face of that family has been saved by this gracious act,” Miss 
Creeper No. 1 had said loudly in Mohana's presence at a tea- 
party. 

“Madhav should go to England for a post-graduate course. 
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That will give him far greater security and improve his chances 
at the University as a lecturer," aunt Chandu’s husband had 
urged. 

“Take no notice of the Congress. They positively like 
being in prison. Besides, even Gandhi does not really fight 
for India’s freedom any more, but only for the rights of the 
Untouchables. The Congress movement is positively dying 
down; and, students should concentrate oh their studies and 
not dabble in politics," the warden had repeated again and 
again. 

Mohana had settled down on the little balcony leading 
from their room. She suddenly remembered Ramachandra’s 
words of criticism of Gandhiji. 

“We have had enough of saints and gurus," he had said. 
“We now need some militant leaders. Non-violence even 
as a strategy has failed hopelessly." 

Aunt Chandu had said that to Ramachandra the “Inner 
Voice" of Mahatma Gandhi was like a red rag to a bull. He 
expressed his disgust by calling this “Inner Voice" the arch 
enemy of all progress. 

“Take it from me, NaJini won't court imprisonment again 
as a non-violent resister if Ramachandra is her hero," aunt 
Chandu had assured Mohana. 

She mused over the fact that so many had accepted 
parole, and so many had wiUingly diverted their attention 
towards the removal of Untouchability, a harmless pastime in 
the eyes of the ever-vigilant Government. The Congress 
appeared depleted, the movement seemed to slow down, many 
b^an to make excuses for keeping put of the struggle. 

At this point her thoughts were violently interrupted 
by her Parsi friend Roshan who rushed into the room without 
knocking and called out loudly. Mohana stepped back into 
the room. 

“Lazy, lazy, a dozen times lazy, you two I Get up ! 
Zubeda, go on, get up. And unless you two want to get in- 
votved in a voluptuous party, we’d better be out of the hostel 
for the afternoon. Radhika has got engaged to Prince Gundu 
of Khindaghat emd wants to give her classmates a party. 
Matron is hoping her to arrange a banquet ‘worthy of Khinda¬ 
ghat’. I'll be sick if 1 eat a morsel of that food.” Roshan 
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pan Red for breath. 

“Prince of Khindaghat? Then Creeper No. 1 will be 
coming to Radhika's party/' Mohana said nervously. 

“Oh, is that why that big order for meat was given?" 
said Zubeda with a long yawn. 

“Yes, and Creeper No. 1 is coming early to prepare 
the })rincely dish fit for royalty, or/ather to supervise it/' 
Koshan informed them. 

“Where i.s Sita Mary ? Not back from Church yet 
Mohana asked as she fixed her long hair into a bun. 

“Yes, she is back, but the warden has given her the job 
of helping with Radhika’s banquet. So Sita Mary is in charge 
of the larder, and has to weigh out the nuts and spices for the 
splendiferous dish for the l^indaghat engagement," Roshan 
sneered. 

“And I have finished all the weighing I had to do," came 
a voice from the door. It was Sita Mary herself. “Roshan, 
come on, here's some more material for your poems. You must 
entitle this one ‘Fasts and Banquets’. Listen to this recipe, 
I have called it ‘Pilaf d la Khindaghat*. It is fit for a king’s 
future wife, indeed ! Listen, just listen." And Sita Mary read 
out the recipe: 

“30 lbs. of the beet mutton you can get, 

20 lbs, of onions. 

10 lbs. of potatoes. 

5 lbs. of fresh broad beans. 

5 lbs. of cream. 

10 ounces of fresh ginger. 

20 ounces of garlic. 

A large handful of coriander seeds, if coriander leaves are 
not available. 

5 fresh coconuts, dessicated. 

10 tablespoons of poppy seeds. 

3 nutmegs. 

80 (approx.) cardamoms. 

120 (approx.) cloves. 

5 ounces of saffron. 

5 sticks of dalchini (cinnamon). 

Chilly powder and salt to taste. 

5 lbs. of cottage cheese. 
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5 lbs. of clarified butter. 

50 ounces of almonds. 

As many raisins; as many sultanas. 

5 ounces of pistachio nuts. 

20 ounces of dried apricots cut up in large slices.” 

Sita Mary grinned as she pu.shed the slip of paper back 
into her pocket. f. 

“Go on, finish your story and tell us the method of 
making it,” Zubeda said with a naughty smile. 

“With pleasure,” said Sita Mary, and fished out the 
recipe again. “Fry half the chopped-up onions in butter till 
brown. Fry the pistachios, the sultanas and half the sliced 
almond and raisins. In that same butter put half the cloves, 
half the dalchini and cardamoms and the rest of the onions, 
the mashed up ginger and garlic, and a little portion of the mut¬ 
ton fried. Add salt and chilly powders. Then let it simmer 
without water, leaving a container of water on top of the fry¬ 
ing pan—this lets the pan draw the steam in. Then the rest 
of the meat of course....” 

“.and serve it on a silver plate with gold bowls 

for the curries, and see how nice it tastes. Oh ! but wait a 
minute, it’s meant only for the rich, others haven’t got the 
stomachs just now to digest it,” Roshan interrupted Sita 
Mary’s recital. 

“The party will cost altogether three hundred rupees,” 
Sita Mary said again in a scandalized tone. 

“And whose money ?” Roshan banged the table with her 
fiat. 

“Perhaps Khindaghat’s as well as the LC.S.’s,” Sita 
Mary thought. 

“Thieves and bandits !” shouted Roshan. 

Zubeda and Mohana looked at each other. Three 
hundred rupees was a big sum to them. It would cover the 
expenses of a big family for a couple of months. But neither 
of them spoke abov^t money even though both of them knew 
that if they wanted to continue at college the^y would each 
have to give tuitions when they got to their Junior B.A., 
unless of course they solved their problems by marrying. 
These thoughts might easily have made them feel frightened 
and depressed, but they were just then reading the inspiring 
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ballads by that great rebel Umaji Naik, the Ramushi who shook 
British stability in India in the 19th Century by bringing out 
a Proclamation of Independence. This illiterate outcast who 
had learnt Marathi in prison and who had raided the Peshwa 
treasury in 1824, appeared the most fascinating figure to 
Sita Mary, and Roshan was ever busy looking for an Umaji 
Naik among her rebel friends. 
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20th September, 1933. 

My dearest Mohana, 

I admire your idealism, but I’m afraid I feel compelled 
to stop you from takiilg the wrong step of giving up your 
education. You are now in your Junior B.A. year and nearly 
at the end of your course, and you should hold out for just 
another year and get your degree. I am prepared to wait, 
and if you like we shall get married only after you have got 
your B.A. 

I am not against your giving tuitions in your spare 
time, but do not think of doing it when you should be study¬ 
ing. Your Dada and I have managed to cover the family’s 
expenditure, with our means, and your education is as 
important to the family as is Anant’s or Pandu’s. Please 
don’t chafe under the circumstances. These hard days will 
pass. Daji’s failure to earn for the family should not worry 
us. He is clearly not meant to be a householder. He is 
engrossed in the study of social problems and the sooner he is 
free from the burdens of the family, the better he will be 
able to practise his new convictions. Even Abba has said 
that Daji should be left to follow his own way of thinking. 

Daji definitely does not believe in the Gandhian way of 
approaching politics, and nor do I. You are too young and 
inexperienced to understand the nation-wide, the world-wide 
problems and implications which are involved in the differ¬ 
ent ideologies. Many fret over the failure of non-violence. 
It is a glorious creed but possible only in theory. Lathi blows 
are more real, and I am sure, have proved more effective. 
Every lathi blow will have to be answered by a double lathi 
blow, that is the strength that our nation must acquire. Non¬ 
violent non-co-operation, non-violent civil disobedience, 
prayers and fastings have all failed. 

I do realize that your anxiety about my safety in Poona 
must be great, but trust me, I have been inoculated and am 
living right away from the main plague centres. I believe the 
Jahagirdar, however, is still in the tmda and refuses to go 
away. I hear that he behaves like a mentally deranged person, 
488 
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and his biggest obsession is the temple of the Divine Flute^ 
Player. He says that he will never allow Untouchables to 
enter the family temple. 

I am cominu; to Bombay for Divali and will be in your 
Dada’s home in the suburb. Please doji’t let us quarrel 
about the Gandhian philosophy this holiday. Yes, it will be a 
great day when Bhayya and Suresh coipe out of prison again, 
but the two years are not going to be over so soon. No one 
knows what will happen by the time they are released. 

I agree with you that Nalini’s decision to marry Rama- 
chandra must have been a great shock to her father, Suresh. 
Clash of ideologies again ! but inevitable. 

Now before I close this letter I want to ask you again to 
be wise. Do not give up your education, but carry on and 
get your degree. I shall wait till then. Abba wrote me a 
note a while ago to say that you had been frightened by 
Babasaheb and the Jahagirdar about your horoscope. What a 
baby you are! You give them too much power over you if 
you listen twheir nonsense. I shall not die, dearest Mohana, 
not till you and I have lived a long and happy life together. 
Besides, Abba would be the very first to Warn you and inter¬ 
vene if he detected danger in the way of true happiness for 
you. 

By the way aunt Chandu is passing through Poona, and 
so I’m sending this letter with her. 

Rest assured I am safe and taking all possible precautions. 

Your own, Madhav. 

Mohana folded the letter and locked it away in a drawer, 
and then went out of the room to look for her niece Shashi who 
had played messenger and brought the letter. 

“Oh Mohana, let her stay with us for the night. Tell 
aunt Chandu when she calls for her that we want her to 
stay,” Sita Mary urged. 

Shashi looked uncomfortable. 

“No, I shouldn’t, because . * • I don’t think I should, 
because .... Oh, please Mohana,” Shashi whispered, “I’lltell 
you why, if you come inside.” 

“\^at is it, Shashi ?” Mohana asked as she took her 
niece into her bedroom. 
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“Mohana, aunt Chandu sent me for a drive in the car 
and sent me to you with uncle Madhav’s letter. You see I am 
still free of it, and Dada also is still free....” Shashi was 
overcome and miserable. 

“Free of what, Shashi ?” Mohana coaxed, puzzled. 

“Mohana, everybody in the house has boils on the body 
and we can’t get rid of them. Great-aunt Yamuna says they 
are caused by lack of milk and vegetables. Awwa says dirty 
children gave it to little Leelavati. She had it first and then 
she gave it to mother and to Awwa, and now all aunt Shanta’s 
children have got it, and even great-aunt Yamuna has it too. 
Mother has sent me to Aunt Chandu’s for a couple of days’ 
change, but she says I must not stay with you for I may he 
carrying the infection,” Shashi ended her story of woe. 

“Who is doing all the work if everyone has this trouble, 
Shashi ?” Mohana asked perturbed. 

“Dada cooks girdle-cakes in the evenings and I wash up. 
Then Dada helps to wash all the clothes, and ^nt Chandu 
sends rice in tiffin carriers for the afternooir meals. Oh 
Mohana, the house is so small. Only three small rooms and 
we are eleven people in them. Mother says that everybody is 
giving everybody else the infection and we can’t manage to 
get rid of it. She says it will not be a good thing for you and 
uncle Madhav to come home for the Divali holidays. That 
means you will stay with aunt Chandu and Leelavati will cry 
for you,” Shashi’s eyes were large with bright tears. 

“No Shashi, I’m coming home for Divali. And Fm 
taking a part-time job at the girls’ school after that. Then I 
will look after the family so that you don’t have to miss school 
so many times. But you are not to tell Vahini or anybody 
else about it.” Mohana wiped away Shashi’s tears and gave 
her a quick hug as they heard Sita Mary’s voice calling again 
that Shashi should stay for the night. 

“No, Sita Mary, she must go back because she is staying 
with aunt Chandu. Next time she will stay here, won’t you 
Shashi ?” Mohana spoke ^rightly but did not look at her 
niece as the two of them j oined the other girls again. Shashi 
stood about afraid to touch anything or anybody. 

“Young Shashi is pale and thin, hardworked, and I am 
enjoying the normal life of a privileged student in a well-run, 
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well-supplied hostel,” Mohana reproached herself as her 
niece got into aunt Chandu’s car to go back. ”How can 1 
stay on in a college hostel when everyone at home has to labour 
so hard every day^” 

Her mind was made up. She would go home for the 
Divali holidays, stay there and be a day student so that she 
could help at home, and do part-time t^chiiig to earn a little 
money. 



46 

The Festival of Lights came and went, unhonoured and 
unlit in Mohana’s brother’s home in Bombay. Doubtless the 
lack of money was an important factor, and rows and rows 
of oil lamps would ha'/e been out of the question when there 
was hardly any oil available even for cooking. Yet, even 
so, Vahini would never have allowed great-aunt Yamuna’s 
shrine to have remained dark at festival time, if the lamp 
festival of 193J1 had not been accompanied by so much sad¬ 
ness for the family. The plague epidemic in Poona had 
taken a heavy toll, and besides the shrine-keeper and his son 
who had succumbed to the dread disease, the Jahagirdar too 
had died. “To preserve Untouchability is the birthright of us, 
the high-born,” the Jahagirdar had shouted on the eve of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s “fast unto death”. 

Later on when Madhav went to see him to warn him that 
plague rats had been found in various houses in the same 
street as the wada, he found that the Jahagirdar W'ho was 
alone had taken up his abode inside the temple. 

Madhav had in fact found it difficult to get into the wada 
and had eventually made his way over the w'all in the deserted 
servants’ quarters, for the front door which had never been 
closed in the days of old was now locked from the inside, 
and every other door and window was shut and tightly barred. 

Madhav looked round with distaste. The place seemed 
like a graveyard. His footsteps echoed curiously hollow as he 
walked across the courtyard to the family temple. A lonely 
crow flapped its coarse black wings and flew from the roof 
startling Madhav with its raucous cry. He walked up to the 
temple door and stood there looking in at the sermon-hall. 
A pathetic sight met his eyes. The place was packed with 
gunny-bags of various grains from the wada larder and store¬ 
room. In one corner stood the large safe, and Madhav 
wondered if it was overflowing with precious stones and gold 
and pearls, family heirlooms, and gold and silver coins from 
the Jahagirdar’s hoard. The safe, he thought, must groan with 
the burden of profit and the agony of gain. All the brass pots 
and pans, all the large tubs and jars of copper, all the dishes 
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and plates used at festivals, the bowls and pitchers, lay stacked 
up to the ceiling at the further end of the sermon-hall. 

And in the centre, on the pedestal normally used by the 
reader of sermons, the Jahagirdar was perched staring tixedly 
at the image of the Divine Flute-Player. 

Hesitantly Madhav took a few steps into the temple. 
The Jahagirdar heard and turned his head in the direction of 
the sound. When he saw he had a visitor he scrambled off‘ 
his seat with agility, caught Madliav by the hand and dragged 
him to the trap-door leading down to the vault. 

“See !“ he cackled shrilly as he pointed down the opening, 
“See there, he is dead. Dead, dead, dead! Two fists of mine 
have finished him! The priest ? Yes, he was, the coward. He 
told me to close the temple ! Close the teniple»and run away 
from the sick rats. But what about those rats, the Un¬ 
touchables, eh ? He wanted me to leave the temple. Why 'i 
Why ? ril tell you. He wanted me to leave because his son 
had died of the plague. Ha-ha-ha, he has had his punish¬ 
ment. Look at him, he is more dead than a stone.'’ The 
Jahagirdar turned confidentially to Madhav. 

“He must stay there until he has repented,” he said 
hoarsely. “He must promise me that he will not let a single 
Untouchable come into the temple. Then I shall cremate 
him in style.” The confidential tone ended in shrill laughter 
as the Jahagirdar looked about him with wild eyes. 

Madhav who had been stunned by the scene, now stag¬ 
gered back from the terribJe sight and the stench of the place. 
He knew then that the Jahagirdar had gone stark-mad, and 
as he stepped back from the trap-door a new terror gripped 
him, for his already horrified eyes fell on a nest of newly-born 
rats, pink like raw flesh charged with the agony of painful life, 
Madhav shivered uncontrollably. 

“Great-uncle, these rats are dangerous,” he spoke as 
deliberately as he could, raising his voice to the Jahagirdar 
who was back on his pedestal again. The madman took no 
notice of this reference to the newly-born menace, but laughed 
hysterically as he tore to pieces a photograph of Babasaheb. 

“He has become an Untouchable, ha, ha, ha !” he laughed. 
“All of them have become Untouchables. Only I am pure.” 
He looked down at Madhav. “And you are pure,” he added. 
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“Let us lock ourselves in the temple and throw mice and rats 
at the Untouchables, he stammered and spluttered with 
glowing eyes. 

The next moment he was smiling at Madhav. 

“You come and sit here on the pedestal with me,’’ he 
invited patting the place next to him. 

Madhav stepped ,^ack but quick as lightning the Jaha- 
girdar bent down and caught him by the wrist which he held 
in an iron grip. It was a madman’s 'grip, and ^ladhav, even 
though he boasted the strength of a wrestler, was powerless 
to shake it off. 

**Yes great-uncle,” he tried to humour the man, ‘T’ll 
come and sit with you, but isn’t the dead priest smelling rather 
bad ?” 

Madhav’s words had a peculiar effect on the Jahagirdar. 

“No, no, no ! You must not let the scavengers come into 
the temple, no, no, no,” the madman had slipped off the 
pedestal and was running round the room panting and 
whispering, “a gunny-bag, a gunny-bag, please, a gunny-bag 
for the carcase.” 

His voice disappeared behind the high bank of sacks 
stuffed with grain. Madhav slipped out of the temple and 
shut the only exit behind him. 

He knew he had to report the situation to the police at 
once. He walked across the courtyard to the wada portal 
and then remembered that it was locked and retraced his 
steps to where he had to turn away to the servants’ quarters. 
As he climbed over the small gate he saw Abba on the other 
side and jumped down beside him. 

“He is_the Jahagirdar is-he is completely out of 

his mind,” Madhav informed the grandfather. “Shall we 
inform the police or shall we-” he paused, uncertain. 

“I shall go in. You get help, but not of the police. 
Call a neighbour or two first,” Abba said. But Madhav 
followed the old man to the temple. 

“Abba, he has acquired the most incredible strength. 
He will overpower any one person.” 

As they opened the temple door, they heard the mad¬ 
man shriek with the voice of a thousand fears. 

“They are coming ! The scavengers are coming ! The 
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Untouchables are coming ! Stop them, God, God ! stop 
them !” The Jahagirdar raved and ran towards the stone 
platform on which stood the image of the Divine Flute- 
Player. 

“The Untouchables ! The scavengers !” he screamed. 
And before Abba or Madhav could reach him, the madman 
had beaten his head so violently against the sharp stone edge 
of the pedestal of the Divine Flute-Plaj^r that he had practi¬ 
cally dashed his brains out against it. 

Madhav ran to lift up his head trickling red with blood, 
but horrified at the sight closed his eyes. The next moment 
he knew he was a trespasser on Abba’s sorrow. Quietly he 
got up and moved away. Ho saw Abba bend over the dead 
body of the Jahagirdar, and lift it to a sitting position in his 
old arms. Another moment and Madhav thought he heard 
the old man weep as a mother would over her dead child. Ho 
walked out of the temple and sat dowui on the steps outside. 

Death and tragedy inside the house, }>laguo-ridden dead 
rats in the dustbins outside in the already deserted street! 
Madhav stared into the dusty heat of the day. 

Neighbours from other streets came to assist at the 
cremation of the dead. Abba carried the burning cow-dung 
cake and Madhav offered a shoulder to carry the biers with 
their dead burdens. Abba cremated the Jahagirdar and the 
priest with the full rites of the privileged Brahmins, and 
carried back with him the remains of his younger brother in a 
copper urn. 



47 

It was the year 1934. Mahatma Gandhi had called off 
Civil Disobedience. A great many, but by no means all of 
the Satyagrahis were released from prison. 

But Gandhiji 8 great task of the removal of Untouch- 
ability had only just begun. 

In the statement which the Mahatma issued, he said : 

“I feel that the masses have not received the full message 
of Satyagraha owing to its adulteration in the process of 
transmission. It has become clear to me that spiritual 
instruments suffer in their potency when their use is taught 
through non-spiritual media. Spiritual messages are self- 
propagating . 

“Satyagraha is a purely spiritual weapon. It may be 
used for what appear to be mundane ends, and through men 
and women who do not understand it spiritually, provided 
the director knows that the weapon is spiritual. 

“The very nature of the science of Satyagraha precludes 
the student from seeing more than the step immediately in' 
front of him . . . 

“The introspection prompted by the conversation with 
the Ashram inmates has led me to the conclusion that I must 

advice all Congressmen to suspend civil resistance. 

They should leave it to me alone. It should be resumed by 
others in my lifetime only under my direction, unless one 
arises claiming to know the science better than I do. 

“Henceforth, therefore, all who have been impelled to 
Civil Disobedience under my advice, directly given or in¬ 
directly inferred, will please desist from civil resistance. I 
am quite convinced that this is the best course in the interest 
of India’s light for freedom. 

“I am in deadly earnest about this greatest of weapons 
at the disposal of mankind. It is claimed for Satyagraha that 
it is a complete substitute for violence or war. It is designed 
therefore to reach the hearts both of the so-called ‘terrorists* 
and of the rulers who seek to root out the ‘terrorists’ by 
emasculating the whole nation. But the indifferent civil 
resistance of many, grand as it has been in its results, has not 
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touched the heart ft either of the ‘terroristft’ or of the rulers 
as a claftB. Unadulterated Satyajifraha must touch the hearts 
of both. 

“Let me caution the reader against mistaking Satya- 
graha for mere civil resistance, it coverH much more than 
civil resietance. It inetins a relentless search for Truth, anti 
the power that such a search gives t^ the searcher can only 
be pursued by strictly non-violent moans.” 

Civil Disobedience thus was suspended. He did not, how¬ 
ever, cease his labours for the removal of Untouchabihty 
and himself prompted work in education and social re¬ 
construction. 

Although the Congresfl, under Gandhiji’s guidance, pro¬ 
claimed the cessation of Uivil Jiisobtidience, the Government 
policy of repression continued. The j)ower of the Congrcjss, tlu* 
enemy of the foreign rule, was recognized, and rticognized too 
wa.s tlie fact that that power was growing. Action was taken 
against Gongre.ss workers on the slightest pretext. 

But men like Professor Gilbert Murray had sounded a 
warning note. “Be careful,” he had said, “in dealing with a 
man who cares nothing for sensual })leasure8, nothing for 
comfort or praise or promotion, but is Him]>ly determined to 
do what he believes to be right. He is a dangerous and un¬ 
comfortable enemy, because his lK>dy which you can always 
conquer, gives you so little purchase over his soul.” 

Gandhiji’s body was released from jirison, but now more 
than ever his soul searched after the powers of the spirit. 
He resigned as head of the Congress movement, though all its 
members still looked to him for guidance, and even the most 
critical of his opponents in the movement also came to him 
for advice. A long chapter of over five years of tribulation 
and suffering was drawing to a close, and even though the 
painful struggle had not yot brought the nation to its goal, 
it had taken it a long way towards it. 

In July 1935 the Government of India Act was passed by 
the British Parliament. The Congress approached it as a bo<iy 
of fighters whose leader proclaimed fre^xlora of body, mind and 
soul as true democracy, and declared of the White Paper; 

“The White Paper in no way expresses the will of the 
people of India.... and falls far short of the Congress goal 
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.... The only satisfactory alternative to the White Paper 
is a (’orwtiiution drawn up hy a Oonstitiient Assembly elected 
on the basis of adult sidfrage,. ” 'i'he electioneering cam- 
[)aign had begun. 

^ * 

It was nearly two years since the Jahagirdar had died. 
Gradually the vmda had filled again, the family were rehabili¬ 
tated in Poona. Bhayya, released from prison and now stay¬ 
ing in the wada, workinl feverishly for the Congress. Daji 
SfKjnt all his time studying social problems, and was happy 
to bo free of all responsibilities. J>ada and Pantoba who 
had again started a business and were running it with a fair 
amount of success made no demands upon him. 

'fo Vahini, seeing her husband content and the children 
clothed and fed and happy, it seemed that her cup was full. 
To be in good health herself and back in her beloved wada, 
and to see great-aunt Yamuna absorbed once more in the 
making and lighting of her cotton wicks to the deities in tiie 
temples was happiness indited. Awwa, back again in the wada 
which had been her only homo for fifty years since the day 
she came with her little charge, Mai, the girl-bride from 
Durgakunda, had her hands full again. I'ho wayward Nalini, 
about whom it was rumoured that she had never been pro¬ 
perly married to Ramachandra, had left her baby daughter 
in Vahini’s care, and it was Awwa who attended to it, and 
adoreil it. 

, “The child has Nalini’s features, but thank God it is lighter 
in colour” said the nanny every time she looked at the great- 
grand-daughter of her beloved Mai. 

Madhav was away in England and had written to tell 
Mohana that he had almost finished his thesis for D, Phil. 
She had also written to him that now that she had completed 
her studies^ she had put her name down as a Congress volun¬ 
teer for the All-India Congress Session at Faijpur in Maha¬ 
rashtra. 

It was nearly a year now that the family had not seen 
Abba, and none of them knew where he was. Pantoba was 
the }8ist to iiave seen him when he had accompanied him to 
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the outskirts of itihar al the time when the earth(iiialve had 
cause<l Jiavoe are! dent met ion to thousaiulH of liomes there, 
'j’he family (UKvstioned l^antoha about the grandfather, and 
never did they aeeni to hear enough about him and never did 
hintoba feel he had exhausted his information. To the 
neighbours the h‘gend of Abba provided as miieh exeitement 
as tlie rumours of tlu' dahagirdar\s dis*i>nt(*nted gh(»Kt. 

Mohana waited day after day for Abba, wondering if he 
would ever come home again. 

It was the season of the mango IjlosHom, and the Indian 
cuckoo strained its throat to bursting. It wa,a calling to 
its mate, 'fhe ineeH.sant anthoo cooh<H) filled the sultry mid¬ 
day air, ns did th(‘ sctait of the utohn. Tlie bumble-bee 
flirted giddily round the) elusters of ri<'h blossom and hid 
itself in the green shade of the mango loaves. 

The mango orchard stretched beyond the garden wall, 
and now and tlnm a plaintive strain xvfts hoard; it was the 
water man singing to his hnlloeks as they drew ice-cold water 
from the deep well, His song Dhava ho-o-o-o-o-obaila -a-a-tt-a- 
a-a-a-a —run on ye hullocks—was aceompanied by the splash¬ 
ing sound of the water falling into the stone-built waterway 
leading to the vegetable garden. 

The sun was at the zenith and burnt with all the fury 
of the tropics, it burnt so that it seorebed the earth. Man 
and beast sought shelter in the shade and succumbed to the 
drowsiness of the day, while the vfridri courtyard was sprinkiod 
with water to lay the dust and allay the heat. 

Mohana was drowsy too. She yawned and stretched 
her arm out lazily, folding it back again to cover her eyes. 
She got up from the cool rush mat where she luid been sit¬ 
ting busy at her work for hours, and walked across to the 
window. As she leaned with her elbows on the sill, her 
glass bangles, like threads of coloured silk, slid back from her 
wrists making a small tinkle as of tiny bells in the wind. 
With half-clos^ eyes she looked through the branches of the 
bakula tree towards the hill temple of Parvati. She took a 
deep breath, inhaling the fragrant air. 
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It waa BO quiet, ho very quiet. The urgent noteH of the 
cuckoo, the tlrowHy grumble of the bumble-bee, the distant 
song of the water man seemed to enhance the stillness. 

This was always the best hour for Mohaiia to work at 
the portrait she was painting of her grandfather. Except 
Shashi, daughter of her eldest brother, no one in the family 
knew that slie worked At that hour in her priv’^ate little studio 
just above the family temple of Krishna, the Divine Flute- 
Player. It was the siesta hour, and she was sure that she 
would be left undisturbed and also undiscovered. 

Today Mohana had given the last touches to the por¬ 
trait. She turrjcd from the window and bent down, picked 
up the picture from the low easel, and put it on the divan 
against the wall. Thtm she moved away from it and stood 
against the window’ with her head bent over her left shoulder 
in a characteristic pose. It was a critical pose. A slight 
frown puckered her forehead for a moraeiit, but then she 
smiled, 

“Mh, it is like you, Abba,*’ she addressed the picture, 
and imagiiiwi she detected an answering smile in those 
grey eyes. But in a moment it had vanished, and her smile 
faded too. The house felt empty without him. Had he then 
at last taken his staff in his hand and started on that long 
pilgrimage to Kailas, where the snow never melts and where the 
Blue Lotus grows ? It was a long, weary road. Would he 
ever reach Kailas ? 

Mohana’s train of thought was suddenly disturbed. 
The door opened and to her surprise she saw her eldest bro¬ 
ther, Dada, standing on the threshold. Another moment and 
she saw Shashi behind him, looking flushed and guilty. 

“Oh 1 Mohana,” stuttered her sixtecn-year-oid niece, 
‘T’ra sorry, I’m terribly sorry. I couldn’t help it. Dada 
followed mo, really, Mohana, he just followed me I” 

By this time Dada had stepped into the room and was 
standing facing the just completed portrait of the grand¬ 
father. He admired his young sister’s achievement, especially 
as it came to him as a complete surprise. How living the 
portrait seemed, almost did he feel Abba’s presence in the 
room! 

Yes, Mohana had painted a beautiful portrait of Abba 
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her grandfather, an old Chitpawan Brahmin of Poona. To 
her he waa the embodiment of the grace of the ag(*H that had 
enriched India, of the ailencc of the forcHta that nurturtid 
sweet singing birds and thunder-voiced lions; he was a tower 
of human dignity and tolerance. She often wondered what 
had made him what he was. 

Abba, who was born such a very Jong time ago, in 1845, 
what exiXTiences were woven into the fabric of his ninety 
years ? He was lK)rri after the birth of the groat dotiba Fulo 
and of Justice Ranadc, the great reformers of India atid before 
the advent of Agarkar, tln^ revolutionary social reformer, 
and Tilak the Groat, the “Approved of the People”, “the 
father of Indian unrest”, Tilak whoso one driving purpose 
was independence for India. At the time of the so-called 
Mutiny, Abba had been a boy of thirteen and the humilia¬ 
tion experienced by his elders at the consolidation of foreign 
rule had communicated itself to his young mind and madti a 
deep impression, although he never spoke of it. And tlie 
fag end of his life which witnessed those many tumultous 
events during the recent stormy period of India’s history— 
the period stamped by Gandhiji’s emorgoiioe—stood out 
towering above ail his experiences. 

“How I wish he were here now,” Mohana thought. 

“I wish Abba would come again and look at his own 
portrait,” Shashi suddenly said, voicing her very thought, 

“I wonder if that will ever be,” Mohana answered wist¬ 
fully. 

Before Dada could express sympathy with the longing 
of the two girls, the door opened and Pantoba walked into 
the studio, carrying a package of scrolls from Abba, sealed 
and addressed to Mohana. 

“It is my horoscope, and Bal’Baban’s,” Mohana said as 
she opened the package. 

“Your horoscope and Bal’Baban’s,” Pantoba affirmed, 
“cast by himself. Twenty years ago did Abba cast these 
horoscopes. And I was present then, and 1 still remember 
your grand-father’s face,” 

“It was the night the twins were bom,” Dada added. 

It was a midnight hour in the year nineteen hundred and 
fifteen. 
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“It wan the midnight hour. On the sacred bank of the 
Ganges, high iij) in the luonritairus, Ai)b{i the sage performed 
the last rites of his brother, the givdrig of the remains into 
the bosom of the river, ‘in the presence of the guardian 
doiiics of this earth’s boundary, I take my leave of you my 
brother,’ ho wiiispered tenderly on to the waters. Then he 
walked back in silence to the hut of t wigs and leaves. 

“A spectral wind l)low from the west, drawing a shroud 
over 8pa(‘e. There the sun after his long day’s journey, 
had found his grave in the sky-blue waters which offered a 
wreath of hibiscus red. But now it was dark and in darkness 
and in silence Abba made his way back to the pilgrims’ hut,” 
said travel-staintxl and weary l^antoba who would yet not 
hasUni with the tcdling of his tale. 

“1 followed him silently, and spreading my dhoti on the 
floor, just inside the door of the hnt, 1 lay myself down to 
rest. The night was still, and the mountain hc'.ights seemed to 
have left warring humanity sileiuaMl at their feet. The hnl. 
smelt of fresh flowers and grass, and every now and again 
a whiff ol woo<l smoke from some far away ifiro leased the air 
at the open window, a mere opening in the twigs. 

“Long had Abba wisluai to go to Kailas. At last he stoofl 
on the threshold, the road to this dream lay before him, 
meditation in the silence of the Himalayas, meditation unto 
death. 

“ft felt to me as if he wert‘ already a being apart, his heart 
set upon God alone. 1 waited. 

“Silently the stars moved in their courses, and as the dawn 
approached, incapable of keeping awake any longer, I dozed 
off into a deep sleep. But suddenly I was awakened by a 
loud thud in front of the hut, coming as it seemed from no¬ 
where. Instantly 1 got up and in a moment the surrounding 
peace was shattered, the excited voice of my guide breaking 
through. 

“ ‘We have the ghosts upon us !’ he screamed, and before 
I was yet properly awake, there was another thud on the floor. 

“ ‘Ghosts ! ghostiS !’ the guide said again, his teeth chat¬ 
tering. By now he had come right up to me, and stood close 
beside me in fear and trembling and seeking protection. 

“Again there were sounds as if something were falliiigt and 
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then J lieard RcreaniB, bo pathetic, bo heart-rending. The 
voice was undeniable. To my dying day 1 shall know it, it 
was the voice of I lie Jahagirdar, dead and cremated, hi.s re¬ 
mains already consigned to Mother (Jangi's, 

“The screams shook Abba out of his meditations. He 
walked out of the hut, and seeming not to see the guide or me, 
he made a gesture like a father bending over a son to lift liini 
over a stream. 

“Tlu'n 1 saw Abba moving away from the hut. Erect 
and frail, he walked, se(‘king the upward way. He swmed tx) 
be climbing higher and higher and then his white figure, clear 
and unmistakable, disappcjan'd against th(^ white of the snows 
that cover the Himalayan jieaks.” 

Pantoba drew a long breath. 

“But how is that fiossihle, Pantoba Mohana asked with 
a troubled look, “How could Abba have disappeared in front 
of your (‘yes and gone up and up into the mountains ? 1 saw 

him distinctly at the Congn'ss Session at Faijpur.” 

“That may have been your imagination, Mobanadevi, be¬ 
cause you wanted him to see the triumph of Gandhiji’s teach¬ 
ing, and the faith of Maharashtra’s sons who came in their 
thou.sands to the victorious assembly.” 

“No, Pantoba,” Mohana said, unconvinced, “he talked 
to me and said that he was glad to see me there. Ask any¬ 
one of the volunteers who w(^re there. They saw him. In 
fact two of them callexi nio out of the pandal during one of the 
sessions because he was outside and had asked for me.” 

“And then he left again ?” Dada asked puzzled. 

“I don’t know why h(^ left,” Mohana said. “It all 
happened within minutes. When I cam(* face to face with him, 
I just looked at him, and for a few seconds I could not say a 
word. Then he patted my shoulder just as he has always 
done. ‘Oh Abba!’ I cried, so glad to see him; and he said to 
me, ‘Mohana, I am so happy to find you here. Remain a 
true Satyagrahi.’ Tho.se were his words to me. Some 
volunteers were going to and fro, and when some of them 
passed me, they spoke to me to give me some instructions. 
And when I turned back from them to talk to Abba again, he 
had disappeared in the crowd.” Mohana’s eyes were full of 
tears. 
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IN TRANSIT 


“But that is strange, I cannot understand it 1 The Faij> 
pur Session at which you saw him was on the same day that 
Pantoha saw him against the snows,” Dada said thoughtfully. 

“The guide is my witness that Abba went up the moun¬ 
tain,” Pantoha said with finality. 
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